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THE 

stoxA&rcs or ths forest« 



CHAPTER I. 

«Iama man, 
So weary with dimsters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I woald set my life on any Chance, 
To mend it, or be rid onV 

"When once sordid interest seizes on the 
heart, it freezes up the source of every warm 
and liberal feeling ; it is an eneray alike to vir- 
tue and to taste— this it perverts, and that it 
annihilates. The time may come, my friend, 
when death shall dissolve the sinews of ava- 
rice, and justice be permitted to resume her 
rights." 

Such were the words of the Advocate Ne- 
mours to Pierre de la Motte, as the latter 
stept at midnight into the carriage which was 
to bear him far from Paris, from his creditors 
and the persecution of the laws. De la Motte 
thanked him for this last instance of his kind- 
ness ; the assistance he had given him in es- 
cape ; and, when the carriage drove away, ut- 
tered a sad adieu ! The gloom of the hour, 
and the peculiar emergency of his circum- 
stances, sunk him in silent reverie. 

Whoever has read Guyot de Pitarel, the 
most faithful of those wftters who record the 
proceedings in the Parliamentary Courts of 
Paris, during the seventeenth Century, must 
surely remember the striking story of Pierre 
de la Motte, and the Marquis Phillipe de Mon- 
talt: let all such, therefore, be informed, that 
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the person here introduced to their noüce was 
ihat individual Pierre de la Motte 

As Madame de la Motte leaned from the 
coach wiadow, and gave a last look to the 
walla of Paris — Paris, the scene of her former 
happiness, and theresidence of many dear 
friends — the forütude which had tili now sup- 
ported ber, vielded to the force of grief. 
"Farewell all!" sighed she, ** this last look, 
aud we are separated for ever !" Tears fol- 
lowed her words, and, sinking back, she re 
signed herseif to the stillness of sorrow. The 
recollection of former times pressed heavily 
upon her heart : a few months before and she 
was sarrounded by friends, fortune and conse- 
quence ; now she was deprived of all, a mise- 
rable exile from her native place, without 
home, without comfort — almost without hope. 
It was not the least of her afflictions, that she 
had been obliged to quit Paris, without bidding 
adieu to her only soft, who was now on duty 
with his regiment in Germany : and such had 
been the preeipitancy of this removal, that had 
she even known where he was stationed, she 
had no time to inform him of it, or of the al- 
teration in his father's circumstances. 

Pierre de la Motte was a gentleman de- 
scended from an ancient house of France. 
He was a man whose passions often overcame 
his reason, and for a time silenced his con- 
science; but, though the image of virtue, 
which nature had impressed upon his heart, 
was sometimes obscured by the passing ioflu- 
ence of vice, it wa3 j|ever wholly obliterated. 
With strength of mld sufficient to have with- 
stood temptation, he would have been a good 
man ; as it was, he was always a weak, and 
sometimes a vicious member of society ; yet 
his mind was active, and his imagination viyid, 
which, co*operating with the force of passioD, 
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ölten dazzled bis judgment and subdued prin- 
ciple. Thus he was a man, infirm in purpose 
and visionary in virtue ; in a word, his conduct 
was suggested by feeling, rather than pVinci- 
ple ; and his virtue, such as it was, could not 
stand the pressure of occasion. 

Early in life he had married Constance Va- 
lentin a beautiful and elegant woman, attach- 
ed to her family, and beloved by them. Her 
birth was equal, her fortune superior to his ; 
and their nuptials had hpen celebrated ttnder 
the auspices of an approfcing and flattering 
world. Her heart was devoted to La Motte, 
and, ror some time, she foünd in him an aifec- 
tionate husband ; but allured by the gayeties, 
of Paris, he was soon devoted to its luxuries, 
and in a few years his fortune and affection 
were equally lost in dissipation. A false pride 
had still operated against his interest, and With- 
held him from honourable retreat while it was 
ye$ 4a his power : the habits, which he had ac- 
quired, enchaioed him to the scene of his former 
pleasure ; and thus he had continued an ex- 
pensive style of life tili the means of prolong- 
ing it were exhausted. He at length awoke 
from his lethargy of security ; but it was only 
to plunge into new error, and to attempt 
schemes for the reparation of his fortune, 
which seired to sink him deeper in dcstruc- 
tion. The consequence of a transaction, in 
which he thus enga^ed« now drove him with 
the small wreck of his property, into dangerous 
and ignominious exile. 

' It was his design to pass into one of the 
Southern Provinces, and there seek, near the 
borders of the kingdom, an asylum in some 
obscure village. His family consisted of his 
wife, and two faithful domestics, a man and 
woman, who followed the fortunes of their 
master. 
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The night was dark and tempestuous, and, 
at about the distance of three leagues from 
Paris k Peter, who now acted as postillion, hav- 
ing drove for some time over a wild heath 
where many ways crossed, stopped, and ac- 
quainted De la Motte with his perplexity. 
The sudden stopping of the carriage roused 
the latter from his reverie, and filled the whole 
party with the terror of pursuit ; he was unable 
to supply the necessary direction, and the ex- 
treme darkness madqyt dangerous to proceed 
without one. Dunng this period of distress, 
a light was perceived at some distance, and 
after much doubt nd hesitation, La Motte, in 
the hope of obtaining assistance, alighted and 
advanced towards it; he proceeded slowly, 
from the fear of unknown pits. The light 
is§ued from the window of a small and ancient 
house, which stood alone on the heath, at the 
distance of half a mile. 

Having reached the door, he stopped* for 
some moments, listening in apprehensive anx- 
iety — no sound was heard but tnat of the wind, 
which swept in hollow gusts over the waste* 
At length he ventured to knock, and having 
waited «ome time, during which he indistinctly 
heard several voices in conversation, some one 
within inquired what he wanted ? La Motte 
answered, that he was a traveller who had lost 
his way, and desired to be directed to the near- 
est town. " That," said the person, " is seven 
railes off, and the road bad enough, even if you 
cofkld see it : if you only want a bed, you may 
have it here, and had better stay." 

The " pitiless pelting," of the storm, which 
at this time beat with increasing fury lipon La 
Motte, inclined him to give up the attempt of 
proceeding fartber tili daylight ; but desirous 
of seeing the person with whom he conversed, 
before he ventured to expose his family by 
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calling up the carriage, he asked to be admit- 
ted. The door was now opened by a tall figure, 
with a ligbt, who invited La Motte to" enter. 
He followed the man through a passage into a 
room almost unfurnished, in one corner of 
which a bed was spread upon tbe floor. The 
forlorn and desolate asnect of this apartment 
made La Motte shrink involuntarily, and he 
was turning to go out, when the mau suddenly 
pushed him back, and he heard the door locked 
upon him : his heart failed, yet he made a des- 
perate, thongh vain, effort to force the door, 
and called loudly for reiease. No answer was 
returned; bat he distinguished the voices of 
men in the room abo\ e, and not doubting but 
their intention was to roh and murder him, his 
agitation, at first, overcamn his reason. By 
the li^ht of some almost expiring embers, he 
perceived a window, but the hope, which this 
discovery revived, was quickly lost, when he 
found the aperture guarded by strong iron bars. 
Such preparation for security surprised him, 
and confirmed his worst apprenensions. Alone, 
unarmed — beyond the chance of assistance, 
he saw himself in the power of people, whose 
trade was apparently rapine ! — murder their 
means! — After revoiving every possibility of 
escape, he endeavoured to await the event 
with fortitüde ; but La Motte could boast of 
no such virtue. 

The voices had ceased, and^ril remained still 
for a quarter of an hour. when between the 
pauses of the wind he thought he distinguished 
the sobs and moaning of a female ; he listened 
attentireiy, and beeame confirmed in bi» con- 
jecture ; it was too evidently the accent of dis- 
tress. At this conviction, the remains of bis 
courage forsook him, and a terrible surmise 
darted, with the rapidity of lightning, across 
bi&brain. Itwas probable that his carriatre 
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had been discovered by the people of the uonse, 
who, with a designof plunder, had securedhis 
serrant, and brought hither Madame de la 
Motte. He was the more inclined to believe 
this, by the stillness wtych had, for some time, 
reigned in the house, previous to the sound he 
now heard. Or it was possible that the inha- 
bitants were not robbers, persona to whom he 
had been betrayed by bis friend or servant, and 
who were appointed to deliver him into the 
hands of justice. Yet he hardly dared to 
doubt the integrity of bis friend, who had been 
intrusted with the secret of bis flight and the 
plan of his route, and had procured him the 
carriage in which he had escaped. "Such 
depravity," exclaimed La Motte, "cannot 
surely exist in human nature ; much less in 
the heart of Nemours ! w 

This ejaculation was interrupted by a noise 
in the passage Ieading- to the room : it appröach- 
ed — the door was unlocked — and the man who 
had admitted La Motte into the house, entered 
leading, or rather forcibly dragging alon<r, a 
beautiful girl, who appeared to be about eigh- 
teen. Her features were bathed in tears, and 
she seemed to suffer the utmost distress. The 
man fastened the lock and put the key in his 
pocket. He then advanced to La Motte, who 
had before observed other persons in the pass- 
age, and pointed a pistol to his breast, " You 
are wholiy in our^ower," said he, " no assist- 
ance can reach you : if you wish to save vour 
life, swear that you will conrey this girl where 
I majfrnever see her more ; or rather consent 
to take Jier with you, for your oath I would not 
believe, and I ean tafce care you shall not find 
me again.— Answer quickly, you have no time 
to lose." 

He now seized the trembling hand of the 
girl, who shrunk aghast with terror, and hur- 
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ried her towards La Motte, whom surprise still 
kept silent. She sunk at his feet, and with 
supplicating- eyes, tbat streamed with, tears, 
impiored him to have pitj on her. Notwith- 
standüig his present agitation, he found it im« 
possihle to contemplate the beauty and distress 
of the object betöre him with indifference. 
Her youth, her apparent innocence — the art- 
less enefgy of hermanner forcihjy assailedhis 
beart, and he was going to speat, when the 
ruffian, who mistook the silence of astonish- 
roent for that of hesitation, prevented him. 
" 1 have ahorse ready to take you from hence," 
said he, " and I will direct vou over the heath. 
If you return within an hour, you die : after 
then you are at liberty to come here when you 
please." 

La Motte, without answering, raised the 
lovely girl from the floor, and was so much re- 
lieved from his own apprehe. .sions, ttfat he had 
leisure to attempt dissipating hers. u Let us 
be gone," said tne ruffian, " and have no more 
of Ulis nonsense ; you may think yourself well 
off it's no worse. PH go and get the horse 
ready." 

The last words roused La Motte, and per- 
plexed him with new fears ; he dreaded to dis- 
cover his carriage, lest its appearance might 
tempt the banditti to plunder ; and to depart 
on borseback with this man might produce a 
consequeace yet more to te dreaded. Ma- 
dame La Motte, wearied with appreheasion, 
would, probably, send for her husband ü) the 
house, when all the former dang-er wo jd be 
incurred, with the additional evil of being se- 
parated from his family, and the chance of 
being detected by the emissaries of justice ia 
endeavouring to recover them. As these re- 
flections passed over his miud in tumultuous 
rapidity , a noise was again heard in the passage, 

A .st 
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an uproar and scuffle ensued, and in the same 
moment he could distinguish the voice of his 
serrant, who had beeil sent by Madame La. 
Motte in search of him. Being now deter- 
mined to disclose what conid not long be con- 
cealed, he exclaimed aloud that a horse was 
unnecessary, that he had a carriage at some 
distance, which would convey thera from the 
heatb, the man, who was seized, being his 
Bemait. 

The ruffian, speaking through the door, bid 
him be patient awhile, and he should hear 
more from him. La Motte now tarned his 
eyes lipon his nnfortunate companion, who» 
4>ale and exhausted, leaned for support a^ainst 
the wall. Her featnres, which were dehcate- 
ly beautiful, had gained from distress an ex- 
pression of captirating sweetness : she had 

* «Aneye » 

As wben the bitte sky trembles thro w a cloud 
Of purest white." 

A habit of gray camlet, with short slashed 
sleeves, showed, bat dtd not adorn, her figure : 
it was .thrown open at the bosom, lipon which 
part of her hair had fallen in disorder, while 
the light Teil hastily thrown od, had in her con- 
fusion been suffered to fall back. Every mo- 
ment of fartber Observation heightened the 
surprise of La Motte, and interested him more 
warraly in her fejrour. Such elegance and 
apparent refi nement, contrasted with the deso- 
lationof the house, and the savage manners of 
its infaabitants, seemed to him like a romance 
of imagination, rather than an occurrence of 
real life. He endeavoured to comfort her, 
and his sense of compassion was too sincere to 
be misunderstood. Her terror gradually snb- 
sided into jrratitude and grief. "Ah, Sir, n 
said she, " Heaven has sent you to my relief. 
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and will surely reward you for your protection : 
] have no friend in the world, if I do not find 
one in you." 

La Motte assured her of his kindness, when 
he was interrupted by the entrance of the ruf- 
fian. He desired to be conducted to his fami- 
ly. "All in good time," replied the latter; 
** I have taken care of one of them, and will 
of you, please St. Peter ; so be comforted." 
These comfortable words renewed the terror of 
La Motte, who now earnestly begged to know 
if his family- were safe. li O! as for that mat- 
ter, they are safe enough, and you will be with 
them presently ; but don't stand parlying here 
all nigra. Do you choose to go or stay ? You 
know the conditions." They now bound the 
eyes of La Motte and of the young lady, whom 
terror had hitherto kept silent, and then plac- 
ing them on two horses, a man mounted behind 
each, and they immediately galloped off. They 
had proceeded in this way near half an hour, 
when La Motte entreatea to know whither he 
was going ? " You will know that by and by," 
said the ruffian, "so be at peace." Findiog 
interrogatories useless, La Motte resumed si- 
lenee tili the horses stopped. His conductor 
then hallooed, and being answered by voices 
at some distance, in a few moments the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard, and presently 
after, the words of a man directing Peter which 
way to drive. As the carriage approached, 
La Motte called, and to his inexpressible joy. 
was answered by his wife. 

" You are now beyond the borders of the 
heath, and may go which way you will,' 1 said 
the ruffian ; " if you return withm an hour, you 
will be welcomed by a brace of bullets." This 
was a very unnecessary caution to La Motte, 
whom they now released. The young stran- 
ger sighed deeply , as she entered the carriage ; 
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and the ruffian, having bestowed upon Peter 
some directions and niore threats, waited to 
see him drive off. They did not wait long-. 

La Motte immediately gave a short retation 
of what had passed at the house, ineluding an 
account of the manner in which the young^ 
stranger had been iatroduced to him. During 
Üiis narrative, her deep convulsive sighs fre- 
quentiy drew the attention of Madame La 
Motte, whose compassion became gradually 
interested in her behalf, and who now endea- 
Foured to tranquillize her spirits. The unhap- 
py girl answered her kindness in artless and 
simple expressions, and then relapsed into 
tears and silence. Madame forbore for the 
present to ask any questions that might lead to 
a discovery of her connexions, or seem to re- 
quire an explauation of the late adventifre, 
which now furnishing her with a new subject 
of reflection, the sense of her own misfortunes 
pressed less heavilv upon her mind. The dis- 
tress of La Motte was even for a while sus- 
pended ; he ruminated on the late scene, and 
it appeared like a vision, or one of those im- 
probable fictions that sometimes are exhibited 
in a romance : he could reduce it to no prin- 
ciples of probability, or render it comprehen- 
sible by any endeavour to analyze it. The pre- 
sent Charge, and the chance of futtire trouble 
brought upon him by this adventure, occasion- 
ed some dissatisfaction ; but the beauty and 
seeming innocence of Adeline, united with the 
pleadings of humanity in her favdur, and he 
determined to protect her. 

The tumult of emotions which had passed in 
the bosom of Adeline, began now to subside ; 
terror was softened into anxiety, and dcspair 
into grief. " The syrapathy so evident in the 
manners of her companions, particularly in 
those of Madame La Motte, soothed her 
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heart and encouraged her to hope for better 
days. 

Dismally and silently the night passed onf 
for the minds of the travellers were too mucb 
occupied by their several sunerings to admit of 
conversation. Thedawn so anxiously watch- 
ed for, at length appeared, and introduced the 
strangers more fully to each other. Adeline 
derived comfort from the looks of Madame La 
Motte, who gazed frequently and attentively 
at her, and thought she had seldom seen a 
countenance so interesting, or a form so strik- 
ing. The languor of sorrow threw a melan- 
choly ^race upon her features, that appealed 
immediately to the heart ; and there was a pe- 
netrating sweetness in her blue eyes, whiÄ| 
indicated an intelligent and amiable raind. ^J. 

La Motte now looked anxiously from the** 
coach window, that he might judge of their Si- 
tuation, and observe whether he was followed. 
The obscurity of the dawn confined his views, 
butno person appeared. The sun at length 
tinted the eastern clouds and the tops of the 
highest hüls, and soon after bnrst in fall splen- 
dour on the scene. The terror of La Motte 
began to subside, and the griefs of Adeline to 
sotten. They entered upon a lane confined by 
high banks and overarched by trees, on whose 
branches appeared the first green buds of 
spring glittering with dews. The fresh breeze 
of the morning animated the spirits of Adeline, 
whose mind was delicately sensible to the 
beauties of nature As she viewed the flow- 
ery luxuriance of the turf, and the tender green 
of the trees, or caught, between the opening 
banks, a glimpse of the varied landscape, rieh 
with wood, and fading into the blue and dis- 
tant mountains, her heart expanded in moment- 
ary joy. With Adeline the charms of exter- 
na! nature were heightened by those of n*«"»i- 
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ty : she had seldom seen the grandeur of an ex- 
tensive prospect, or tbe magnificence of a wide 
iiorizon— and not often the picturesque beau- 
ties of more confined scenery. Her mind had 
not lost by long oppression that elastic energy, 
which resists calamity ; eise, however suscep- 
tible might have been her original taste, the 
beauties of nature would no longer have charra- 
ed her thus easily even to temporär? repose. 

The road at length wound down the side of a 
Hill, and La Motte, again looking anxiousiy 
iVora the window, saw before bim an open 
champaign country, througb which the road, 
wholiy unsheltered from Observation, extended 
almost in a direct line. The danger of these 
Ärcumstances alarmed him, for his flight might 
Jnthout diificulty be traced for many leagues 
•Arom the hüls he was now descending. Of the 
first peasant that passed, he inquired for a road 
among the hüls, but heard of none. La Motte 
now sunk into his former terrors. Madame, 
notwithstanding her own apprehensions, en- 
deavoured to reassure him, but Unding her ef- 
forts ineffectual, sKe also retired to the contem- 
plation of her misfortunes. Often, as they 
went on, did La Motte look back upon the 
country they had passed, and often did imagt- 
nation suggest to him the sounds of distant 
pursuits. 

The travellers stopped to breakfast in a vU- 
lage, where the road was at length obscured 
by woods, and La Motte's spirits again revived. 
Adeline appeared more tranquil than she had 
yet been, and La Motte now asked for an ex- 
planation of the scene he had witnessed on the 
preceding night. The inquiry renewed all her 
distress, and with tears she entreated for the 
present to be spared on the subject. La Motte 
pressed it no farther, but he observed that for 
the greater part of the day she seemed to re- 
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i&ember it in raelancholy and dejection. They 
dow travelled among the hüls, and were, there- 
fore, in less danger of Observation ; but La 
Motte avoided the great towns, and stopped in 
obscure ones no longer than to refresh the 
hones. About two hours after noon, the road 
wound into a deep Valley, watered by a rivu- 
let, and overhung with wood. La Motte call- 
ed to Peter, and ordered bim to drive to a 
thickly embowered spot, that appeared on the 
left. Here he alighted with bis family, and 
Feter, having spread the provisions on the turf, 
they aeated theraselves and partook of the re- 
past, which, in otber circumstances, would 
have been thought delicious. Adeline endea- 
voured to smile, but the languor of grief was 
iiow heightened bv Indisposition. The violent 
agitation of mind, and the fatigue of body, 
which she had suffered for tbe last twenty-fout 
hours, had overpowered her strength, and, 
when La Motte ted her back to the carriage, 
her whole frame trembled with illness. But 
she uttered no complaint, and, having long ob- 
served the dejection of her companions, she 
made a feeble effort to enliven them. 

They continued to travel throughout the day 
without any accident or interruption, and* 
about three hours after sunset, arrived at Mon- 
ville, a sroall town, where La Motte determin V 
ed to pass the night. Repose was indeed ne/V 
cessary to the whole party, whose pale an<f 
haggard looks, as they alighted from the car- 
riage, were but too obvious to pass unobserved 
by the people of the inn. As soon as the beds 
could be prepared Adeline withdrew to her 
Chamber, accompanied by Madame La Motte, 
whose concern for the fair stranger made her 
exert every effort to soothe and console her. 
Adeline wept in silence, and taking the band 
of madame, pressed it to her bosom. These 
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were not merely teara of grief— they were 
mingled with those which flow from the grate- 
ful neart, when unexpectedly it maets with 
sympathy. iVfadame La Mfotte understood 
them. After some moroentary silence she re- 
newed her assurances of kindness* and entreat- 
ed Adeline to confide in her friendship ; but 
she carefully avoided any mention of the sub- 
ject, which had before so much affected her. 
Adeline at length found words to exprees her 
sense of this goodness, which she did in a 
manner so natural and sincere, that madame, 
finding herseif much affected, took leave of her 
for the night. 

In the morning La Motte rose at an early 
hour, impatient to be gone. Every thing was 
prepared for his departure, and the breakfast 
had been waiting some time, but Adeline did 
not appear. Madame La Motte went to her 
Chamber, and found her ßunk in a disturbed 
slumber. Her breathing was short and irre- 
gulär — she frequently started, or sighed, and 
sometimes she muttered an incoherent sen- 
tence. While madame gazed with concern 
upon her languid countenance, she awoke, and 
looking up, gave her hand to madame La 
Motte, who found it burning with fever. She 
had passed a restless night, and as she now at- 
tempted to rise, her head, which beat with in- 
tense pain, grew giddy, her strength failed, 
and she sunk back. 

Madame was much alarmed, being at once 
convinced that it was impossible she could tra- 
vel, and that a delay might prove fatal to her 
husband. She went to inform him of the truth, 
and his distress may be more easily imagincd 
than described. He saw all the inconvenience 
and danger of delay, yet he could not so far 
diyest hiraself of humanity, as to abandon Ade- 
line to the care, or rather to the neglect of 
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strangers. He sent immediately for a physi- ' 
cian, who pronounced her to be in a high fe- 
ver, and said, a removal in her present state 
must be fatal. La Motte now determined to 
wait the event, and endeavoured to calm the 
transports of terror which at times assailed 
him. In the meanwhile he took such precau- 
tions as his Situation admitted of, passing the 
greater part of the day out of the village, in a 
spot from whence he nad a view of the road 
for some distance ; yet to be exposed to de- 
struction by the illness of a girl, whom be did 
not know, and who had actually been forced 
upon him, was a misfortune, to which La Motte 
had not philosophy enough to submit with com- 
posure. 

Adeline's fever continued to increase during 
the whole day, and at night, when the physi- 
cian took his leave, he told La Motte, the 
event would very soon be decided. La Motte 
received this intelligence with real concern. 
The beauty and innocence of Adeline had 
overcome the disadvantageous circumstances 
under which she had been introduced to htm, 
and he now gave less consideration to the in- 
convenience she might hereafter occasion hün, 
than to the hope of her recovery. 

Madame La Motte watched over her with 
tender anxiety, and observed with adrairation 
her patient sweetness and mild resignation. 
Adeline amply repaid her, though she thought 
she could not. " Young as I am," she would 
say, " and deserted by those upon whom I 
bave a claim for protection, I can remember 
no connexion to make me regret life so much 
as that I hoped to form with you. If I live, 
my conduct^ will best express my sense ojf 
your goodness; — words are but feeble testi- 
nionies." 

The sweetness of her manners so much at- 
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tracted Madame La Motte, that she watched 
the crisis of her disorder, with a solicitude 
which precluded every other interest. Adeline 
passed a very disturbed night, and when the 
physfcian ap'peared in the morning, he gave 
Orders that she should be indulged with what- 
evershe liked, and answered tne inquiries of 
La Motte with a frankness that left him nothing 
to hope. 

In the meantime, hiß patient, after drinking 
profusely of some mild liquids, feil asleep, in 
which she continued for several hours, and so 
profound was her repose, that her breath alone 
gave sign of existence. She awoke free from 
fever, and with no other disorder than weak- 
ness, which in a few days, she overcame so weil, 

as to be able to set out with La Motte for B , 

avillage outof the great road, which hp thought 
it prudent to quit. There they passed the fol- 
lowing night, and early the next morning com- 
menced their journey upon a wild and woody 
tract of country. They stopped about noon 
at a solitary village, where they took refresh- 
ments, and obtained directions for oassing the 
vast forest of Fontanville, upon the borders of 
which they now were La Motte wished at 
first to take a guide, but he apprehended more 
evil from the discovery he might make of bis 
route, than he hoped for benefit from assistance 
in the wilds of this uncultivated tract. 

La Motte now designed to pass on to Lyons, 
where he couid eitner seek concealment in its 
neighbourhood, or embark on the Rhone for 
Geneva, should the emergency of his circum« 
stances hereafter require him to leave France. 
It was about twelve o'clock at noon, and he 
was desirous to hasten forward, that he might 
pass the forest of Fontanville, and reach the 
town on its opposite borders, before night-fall. 
Having deposited a fresh stock of provisions^in 
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the carriagc, and received such directions as 
were necessary concerning the roads, tkey 
again set forward, and in a short time entered 
upon the forest. It was now the latter end of 
April, and the weather was remarkably tem- 
perate and fine. The balmy freshness of tbc 
air, which breathed the first pure essence of 
Vegetation ; and the gentle warmth of the sun, 
whose beams vivified every hue of nature, and 
opened every floweret of spring', revived Ade- 
line, and inspired her witb iife and bealtb. As 
she inhaled the breeze, her strength seemed 
to return, and as her eyes wandered through 
the romantic glades that opened into the for- 
est, her heart was gladdened with complacent 
delight but when from these objects she turn- 
ecLner regard upon monsieur and madame La 
Motte, to whose tender attentions she owed 
her life, and in whose looks she now read es- 
teem and kindness, her bosom glowed with 
sweet affeetions, and she experienced a force 
of gratitude which might be called sublime. 

For the remainder of the day they continued 
to travel without seeing a hut, # or meeting a 
human being. It was now near sunset, and 
the prospect being closed on all sides by the 
forest, La Motte began to have apprehensions 
that bis servant had mistaken the way. The 
road, if a road it could be called, which- afford- 
ed onlv a slight track upon the grass, was 
sometimes overrun with luxuriant Vegetation, 
and sometimes obscured by the deep shades, 
and Peter at length stopped uncertain of the 
way. La Motte, who dreaded being benight- 
ed in a scene so wild and solitary as this forest, 
and whose apprehensions of banditti were very 
sanguine, ordered him to proceed at any rate, 
and, if he found no track, to endeavourtogain, 
a more open part of the forest. With these 
Orders, Peter again set forwards, but having 
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proceeded some way, and bis views being» still 
confined by woody glades and forest walks, he 
began todespair of extricatmg himaelf, and 
stopped for further ordere. The sun was novr 
set, but as La Motte looked anxiously from 
the window, he obaerred upon the vivid glow 
of the western horizon, some dark towers ris- 
ing from among the trees at a little distance, 
aiä ordered Peter to drive towards them. 4k If 
they belong to a monastery," said he, " we 
inay probably gain admittance for the night. 19 

The carriage drove along under the shade of 
" melancholy boughs,° through which the 
evening- twilight, which yet coloured the air, 
difiused a solemnit? that ribrated in thriliing 
sensations upon tne hearts of the travellers. 
Expectation kept them silent. The present 
scene recalled to Adeline a remembrance of 
the late terrific circumstances, and her mind 
responded but too easilv to the apprehension of 
new misfortunes. La Motte ahghted atthe 
foot of a green knoll, where the trees again 
opening to light, permitted a nearer, though 
imperfect view of the edifice. 



CHAPTER. IL 

*• How these antique towers und vacant courts 
Chili the fospended mal ! Till expectation 
Wears the face* of fear : and fear, half ready 
To become devotion, mntt^rs a kind 
Of mental orison, it knows not wherefore» 
Wnat a kind of being is circumstance !" 

Horaee WalpoU. 

He approached, and pereeived the Gothic 
remains of an abbey : it stood on a kind of 
rüde lawn, orerehadowed by high and spread- „ 
ing trees, which seemed coeval with the build« , 
ing, and difiused a romantic gloom aroun-f. jj 
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The greater part of the pile appeared to be 
sinking into ruins, and tiiat which bad with* 
stood the ravages of time, showed the remain- 
ing features of the fabric more awful in decay. 
Tbe lofty battlements, thickly enwreatbed with 
ivy, were half demolished, and become the re- 
sidence of birds of prey. Huge fragnrents of 
the eastern tower, which was almost demo* 
lished, lay scattered araid the highgrass, that 
wared sfowly to the breeze. u The thistle 
shook ita lonely head ; the moss whistled to the 
wind." A Gothic gate, richly ornamente^ 
with fret-work, which opened into the main 
body of the edifice, bat which was now ob* 
structed with bmshwood, remained entire. 
Above the vast and magnificent portal of this 
gate arose a window of the same order, whose 
pointed arches still exhibited fragments of 
stained glass, once the prideof roonkish devo- 
tion. La Motte, thinkmg it possible it might 
yet shelter some human being, adranced to the 
gate, and lifted a massy knocker. The hollow 
sound rung through the ernptiness of the place. 
After waiting a few minutes, he forced back 
the gate, which was heavy with iron work, and 
creaked harshly on its hinges. 
^ He entered wbat appeared to have been the 
chapel of the abbey, where the hymn of devo- 
tion had once been raised, and the tear of peni- 
tenoe had once been shed ; Sounds which could 
now only be recalled by imagination— tears 
of penitence, which had been long since fixed 
in fate. La Motte paused a moment, for he 
fck a Sensation pf sublimity rising into terror 
— a snspension of mingled. astonishment and 
awe ! He surveyed tbe vastness of the place, 
and as he contemplated its ruins, fancy bore 
bim back to past ages. " And these wails," 
said he, " where once superstition hirked, and 
austerity antieipated an earthly purgatory, 
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now tremble over the mortal remaios of the 
beings wbo reared them!" 

Tue deepening gloom now . reminded La 
Motte that he had no time to lose, but curiosity 
prompted bim to explore farther, and he obey- 
ed the impulse. As he walked over the brok- 
en pavement, tbe sound of his steps ran in 
echoes through the place, and seemed like the 
mysterious accents of the dead, reproving tbe 
sacrilegious mortal who tbus dared to disturb 
theirprecincts. 

From tbis chapel be passed into the nave of 
tbe great churcb, of which one window more 
perfect than tbe rest, opened upon a long vista 
of the forest, through which was seen the rieh 
colouring of evening, melting by lmpercepti- 
ble gradations into tbe solemn gray of upper- 
air. Park hüls, whose outline appeared dis- 
tinet upon tbe vivid glow of the horizon, clos- 1 
ed tbe perspective. Several of the pillars, 
which had once supported the roof, remained 
tbe proud effigies of sinking greatness, and 
seemed to nod at every murraur of the blast 
over the fragments of those tiiat had fallen a 
little before them. La Motte sighed. The 
comparison between himself and the gradation 
of decay, which these columns exhibited, was 
but too obvious and affecting. \' A few years," 
said he, " and I shall become like the mortaU 
on whose relics I-now gaze, and, like them 
too, I may be the subjeet of meditation to a • 
sueeeeding generation, which shall totter but 
a little while over the objeet they contemplate, 
cre they also sink into the dust." 

Retiring from tbis acene, he walked through \ 
the cloisters, tili adoor, which communicated 
with the lofty part of the building attracted 
his curiosity. He opened Ibis, and perdeived, 
across the foot of the staircase, another door — ' 
but now, partly checked by fear, and partly bv 
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the recoUection of the surprise bis faroily 
might feel in his absence, be returned with has- 
ty ßteps to his carriage, having wasted some of 
the precious moments of twifight, and gained 
no Information. 

Some slight answer to madame La Motte's 
inguiries, and a general direction to Peter to 
drire carefully on, and look for a road, was all 
that his anxiety would permit him to utter. 
The night shade feil thick round, which deep- 
ened by the gloom of the forest, soon rendered 
it dangerous to proceed. Peter stopped, but 
La Motte, persisting in bis first determination, 
ordered him to go on. Peter ventured to re- 
monstrate, madame La Motte entreated, but 
La Motte reproved— commanded, and at length 
repented ; for the bind wheel rising upon the 
stump of an old tree, which the darkness had 
prevented Peter from observing, the carriage 
was in an instant overturned. 

The party, as may be supposed, were much 
terrified, but no one was materially hurt, and 
baving disengaged themselves from tbeir peril- 
ous Situation, La Motte and Peter endeavour- 
ed to raise the carriage. The extent of this 
misfortune was now discovered, for they per- 
ceived that the wheel was broke. Their dis- 
tress was reasonably great, for not only was 
the coach disabled from proceeding, but it 
could not even afford a shelter from the cold 
dews of the night, it being impossible to pre- 
serve it in an upright Situation. After a few 
moments silence, La Motte proposed that they 
should return to the ruins which they had just 
juitted, which lay at a very short distance, and 
pass the night in the most habitable part of 
them; that, when raornine dawned, Peter 
should take one of the coach horses, and en- 
ueavour to find a road and a town, from whence 
iissistance should be procuredfor repairing the 
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carriage. This proposal was opposed by ma- 
datne La Motte, who shuddered at the idea of 
passing so many hours of darkness in a place 
so forlorn as the monastery. Terrors which 
she neither endeavoured to examine, or com- 
bat, overcame her, and she told La Motte she 
had rather remain exposed to the unwholesome 
dews of night, than to encoanter the desolation 
of the ruins/ La Motte had at first feit an 
equal relactance to retnrn to this spot, but hav- 
ing subdued his own feelings, he resolved not 
to yield to those of his wife. 

The horses being now disengaged from the 
carriage, the party nroved towards the edifice. 
As they approached it, Peter, who followed 
them, Struck a light, and they entered the 
ruins by the flame of sticks, which he had col- 
lect ed. The partial gleams thrown across the 
fabric seemed to make its desolation more so- 
lemn, while the obscurity of the preater part 
of the pile heightened its sublimity, and» led 
fancy on to scenes of horror. Adeline, who 
had hitherto remained in silence, now uttered 
an exclamation of mingled admiration and 
fear, A kind of pleasing dread thrilled her 
bosom, and filled all her soul. Tears started 
into her eyes: — she wished, yet feared to go 
on ; — she hung upon the arm of La Motte, and 
looked at him with a sort of hesitating inter- 
rogation. 

He opened the door of the great hall, and 
they entered : its extent was lost in gloom. 
" Let us stay here," said madame de La Motte, 
" I will go no farther. n La Motte pointed to 
the broken roof, and was proceeding, when he 
was interrupted by an uncommon noise, which 
passed along the hall. They were all silent— 
it was the silence of terror. Madame La 
Motte spoke first. *-* Let üb quit this spot," 
said she, " any eril is preferable to the feeling 
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-which now oppresses me. Let us retire in- 
stantiy." The stillness had for some time re- 
mained undisturbed, and La Motte, ashamed 
of the fear he had involuntarilv betrayed, now 
thought it necessarv to äffe et a boldness which 
he did not feel. He therefore opposed ridicule 
to the terror of Madame, and insisted upon 
proeeeding. Thus compelled to acquiesce, she 
traversed the hall .vJth trembling steps. They 
came to-a narrow passage, and JPeter's sticks 
being nearly exhausted, they awaited here, 
white he went in search of more. 

The almost expiring lig-ht flashed faintly upon 
the walls of the passage, showing Üie recess 
more horrible. Across the hall, the greater 
part of which was concealed in shadow, the 
ieeble ray spread a treraulous gleam, exhibit« 
jng- the chasm in the roof, while many narae- 
less objeets were seen imperfectly through the 
dusk. Adeline, with a smile, inquired of La 
Motte, if he believed in spirits. The question 
was ill-timed, for the present scene impressed 
itsTerrors upon La Motte, and in spke.of en- 
dearour, he «feit a superstitiqus dread stealing 
upou him. He was now, perhaps, stand ing 
over the ashes of the dead. If spirits were 
ever permitted to revisjt the earth, this seemed 
the hour and the place mest suitable for.their 
apDearance. La Motte remaining silent, Ade- 
line said, "Were I ktcUned to 6upersütion M r— 
She was internipted by a return of the noise, 
which had beeja Jately heard. It sounded down 
the passage, at whose entrance they stood, and 
sunk gradually away. JEvery heart palpitated, 
and they remained listehing in silence. A new 
subjeet i>f apprehension seized La Motte-: — 
the noise nught<pioceed from banditti, and ,he 
jhesitated whether k would be safeto pipceed. 
Peter now came with the light : Madame re- 
SvaeA to enter the passage— La Motte irasjoot 

9a*. t. 1? 
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mucb mclined to it, but Peter, in wbom curio« 
sity was more preralent than fear, readily offer- 
ed his Services. La Motte, alter some hesila- 
tk>D, sufFered bim to go, while be awaited at the 
entrance the result of tbe inquiry. The ex- 
teilt of tbe passage soon concealed Peter from 
tiew, and tbe ecnoes of his footsteps were lost 
in a sound, wbicb rushed aloog the avenue, 
and became fainter and fainter, tili it sunk into 
silence. La Motte called alottd to Peter, but 
no answer was returned ; at length, they beard 
tbe sottnd of a distant footstep, and Peter soon 
after appeared, breathless, and pale with fear« 

W hen he came within hearing of La Motte, 
he called out, " An please your honour, l've 
done for tbem, I believe, but Pve bad a bard 
bout. Lthought I was fighting with the devil." 
-*-What are you speakiDg of ? said La Motte. 

"They were nothing but owls and rooks 
after all,' 1 continued Peter; "but the light 
brought them all about my ears, and they made 
such a confounded clappmg with their wings, 
that I thought at first I had been beset with a 
legion of devils. But I bave drove them all 
out, master, and you have nothing to fear 
now." 

The latjter part of the sentence, fntimaling 
a suspicion of his courage, La Motte couid 
have dispensed with, and to retrieve in some 
degree his reputation, he made a point of pro- 
ceeding through the passage. They now mov- 
ed on, with alacrity, for as Peter said, they had 
*' nothing to fear." 

The passage led into a large area, on one 
side of which, over a ränge of cloisters, ap- 
peared 'the westtower, and a lofty part of the 
edince ; the ofher side was open to tbe woods. 
La Motte led the way to a door of the tower. 
which he now perceived was the same he had 
formerly entered ; but he found some difficulty 
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ia advancing, for the area was overgrown with 
brambles and nettles, and tbe light, which Pe- 
ter carried, afforded onlv an uncertain gleam. 
Wben be uncfosed tbe door, tbe dismal aspect 
of the place revived tbe apprehensions of Ma- 
dame La Motte, and extorted from Adeline an 
inquiry whither tbey were going. Peter held 
up tbe ligbt to show tbe narrow staircase that 
wound round tbe tower ; but La Motte observ- 
ing tbe second door, drew back tbe rustr bolts, 
and entered a spacious apartment, which, from 
its style and condition, was evidently of a mucb 
later date than theother part of the stfticture ; 
thoujrh desolate and forlorn, it was very little 
impaired by time ; the walis were damp, but 
not decayed ; and the glass was yet firm in Üie 
Windows. 

They passed on to a suit of apartments re- 
sembling the first they had seen, and express- 
ed tbeir surpriseattbe incongruous appearance 
of this part of the edifice with the moulderiog 
walls they had left behind. These apartments 
conducted them to a winding passage, that re- 
ceived light and air through narrow cavities, 
placed high in the wall, and was at length clos- 
ed by a door barred with iron, whicb being 
with some difficulty opened, they entered a 
vaulted room. La Motte surveyed it with a 
9crutinizing eye, and endeavoured to conjec- 
ture for what purpose it had been guardea by 
a door of such strength ; but he saw little with- 
in to assist his curiosity. The room appeared 
to have been built in modern times upon a Go- 
thic plan. Adeline approacbed a large window 
that formed a kind of recess raised by one step 
over the level of the floor ; she observed to La 
Motte that the whole floor was inlaid with Mo- 
saic work; which drew from him a remark, 
that the style of this apartment was not strict- 
ly Gothic» He passed on to a door, whicb ap- 
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peared oa the opposite side of the Apartment, 
and unlocking it, found himself in the great 
hall, by which he had entered the fabric. 

He now perceired, what the gloom had be- 
fore concealed, a spirai staircase. which led to 
a gallery above ; and which, from its present 
Kondition, seemed to have been built with the 
tnore modern part of the fabric, though this 
also affected the Gothic mode of architecture : 
Ija Motte had little doubt that the&e stairs led 
to apartments, corresponding with those he had 
passed below, and hesitated whether to explorc 
them : but the entreaties of Madame, who was 
much fatigued, prevailed with him to defer all 
further examination. After some deliberation, 
in which of the rooms they shotild pass the 
night, they determined to return to that which 
opened from the tower. 

A fire was kindled on a hearth, which it ts 
probable had not for many years before afford- 
ed the warmth of hospitality ; and Peter hav- 
ing spread the provision he had brought from 
the coach, La Motte and bis family, encircled 
round the fire, partookof a repast, which bun- 
ter and fatigue made deiieious. Apprehen- 
sion gradually gave way to conndence, for they 
now found themselves in something like a hu- 
man habitatioo, and they had leisure to laug-h 
at their late terrors; but, as the blast shook 
the doors, Adeline often started, and threw a 
fearful glance arouud. They continued to 
laugh and talk checrfully for a time ; yet tbeir 
merriment was transient, if. not affecteel; for 
a sense öf their peculiar and distressed circurr- 
stancea pressed upen their recollection, and 
sunk each indivWual into languor -and pensive 
silence. Adeline feit the foriornaess of her 
condition with energy ; she reflected upon the 
past with astonishment, and antieipated the 
fiiture with fear. She found heraelf wholly 
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dependent upon strangers, with no other clairo 
than what distress demands from the common 
syrapathy of kindred beings ; sighs swelied her 
heart, and the frequent tear started to her eye ; 
bat she checked it, ere it betrayed on her cheek 
the sorrow, which she thought it would be un- 
graWul to reveal. 

La Motte, at length, broke this meditative 
silence, by directing the fire to be renewed for 
the night, and the door to be secured: this 
seemed a necessary precaution, even in this 
solitude, and was effected by means of large 
, stones piled again6t it, for otber fastening there 
was none. It had frequently occurrcd to La 
Motte, that this apparently forsaken edifice 
might be a place of refuge to banditti. Here 
was solitude to conceal them ; and a wild and 
extensive forest to assist their schemes of ra- 
pine, and to perplex, with its labyrinths, those 
who might be bold enough tö attempt pursuit. 
These apprehensions, however, he hid within 
his own bosom, saving bis companions from a 
share of the uneasiness they occasioned. Pe- 
ter was ordered to watch at the door, and hav- 
ing given the fire a rousing stir, onr desolate 
party drew round it, and sought in sleep a short 
oblivion of care. 

The night passed on without disturbance* 
Adeline slept, but uneasy dreams fleeted be- 
fore her fancy, and she awok^ at ao early hour : 
the recollection of her sorrows arose upon her 
rnind, and yieldiog to their pressure, her tears 
flowed silently and fast. That she might in- 
(Julge them without restraint, she went to a 
window that looked upon an open part of the 
forest ; all was gloom and silence ; she stood 
for some time viewing th* shadowy scene. 

The first tender tints of mommg now an- 
peared on the verge of the horizon, stealing 
upon the darkness; — so pure, so fine, so ethe- 
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real ! it seemed as if Heaven was opening to 
the new. The dark mists were seen to roll 
off to the west, as the tints of light grew 
stronger, deepening the obscurity of that part 
of the hemisphere, and involving the features 
of the countrj below ; meanwhile, in the east, 
the hues became raore vivid, darting a trem- 
biing lustre far around, tili a ruddy glow, which 
fired all that part of the Heavens, announced 
the rising sun. At first, a small line of incon- 
ceivable splendour emerged on the horizon, 
which quickly expanding, the sun appeared in 
all bis glory, unveiling the whole face of na- 
tura, vivifying every colour of the landscape, 
and sprinkling the dewy ear»h with glittenng 
lig-bt. The low and gentle responses of birds, 
awakened by the morning ray, now broke the 
silence of the hour ; their soft warbling rising 
by degrees tili they swelled the chorus of uni- 
versal gladness. Adeline's heart swelled too 
with gratitude and adoration. 

The scene before her soothed her rnind, and 
exalted her thoughts to the great Aulhor of 
Nature; she uttered an involuntary prayer: 
" Father of good, who made this glorious scene ! 
I resign myselftothy hands; thou wiltsupport 
me under my present sorrows, and protect me 
from future evil. w 

Thus confiding in the benevolence of God, 
she wiped the tears from her eyes, while the 
Bweet union of consoience and reflection re- 
warded her trust; and her mind, losing the 
feelings which had lately öppressed it, became 
tranquil and composed. 9 

La Motte awoke soon after, and Peter pre- 
pared to set out on his expedition. As he 
mounted his horse, " An please you, master," 
said he, " I think we had as good look no far- 
ther for a habitation tili better times turn up : 
for nobody will think of looking for us here ; 
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and when one sees the place by daylight, its 
none so bad, but what a little patching up would 
make it cjgjfertable enough." La Motte raade 
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no replw^y^be thought of Peter's words. 
During tqflPtervals of the night, when anxi- 
ety had kept him waking, the same idea bad 
occurred to him ; concealment was his only 
security, and tbis place afforded it. The de- 
eolatioa of the spot was repulsive to his wishes ; 
bat he had only a choice of evil ; a forest with 
liberty was not a bad home for one, who had 
too much reason to ex pect a prison. As he 
walked through the apartments, and examined 
their condition more attentively, he perceived 
they might easily be made habitable ; and now 
surveying them under the cheerfulness of 
mormng, his design strengthened ; and be 
mused upon the means of accomplishing it, 
which nothing seemed so much to ohstruct as 
the apparent difficulty of procuring food. 

He communicated his thoughts to Madame 
La Motte, who feit repugnance to the scheme. 
La Motte, bowever, seldom consulted his 
wife, tili he had determined how to act; and 
he had already resolved to be guided in this 
affair by the report of Peter. If hecould dis- 
cover a town in the neighbourhood of the for- 
est, where provision9 and other necessaries 
could be procured, he would seek no farther 
for a place of rest. 

In the meantime, he spent the anxious inter- 
val of Peter's absence in examining the min, 
and Walking' ov er the environs: they were 
sweetly romantic, and the luxuriant woods, 
with which they ahounded, seemed to seques* 
ter this spot from the rest of the world. Fre» 
quently a natural vista would yield a view of 
th% country, termfoated by hüls, which retir- 
ing in distance, faded into the blue horizon. A 
stream, varioqs and musical in its course, 
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wound at the footof the lawn, on which stood 
the abbey ; hcre it silently glided benealh the 
shades, feeding the flowers that bjnpjpid on its 
banks, and diffusing dewy freshf^PTJround ; 
here it spread its broad expanse tdWflfreflect- 
ing the sy Ivan scene, and the wild deer that tast- 
ed its waves. La Motte observed every where 
a prof usion of £ame ; the pheasants scarcely flew 
from his approach, and the deer gazed tnildly 
at him as he passcd. They were strangers to 
man! 

On his return to the abbey, La Motte ascend- 
ed the stairs that led to the tower. About half 
way up a cfoor appeared in the wall ; it yield - 
cd, without resistance, to his band ; but a sud- 
den norse within, accompanied by a cloud of 
dust, made him Step back and close the dpor. 
After waiting a few minutes, he again opened 
it, and. perccivcd a large room of the more 
modern buildmg. The remains of tapestry 
hung in tatters upon the walls, which were be- 
eome the residence of birds of prey, v\ hose 
sudden fligbt on the openi ng of the door had 
brought down aquantity of dust, and occasion» 
ed the noise. The Windows were shattered, 
and almost withoüt glass ; but ho was surprised 
to observe some remains of furniture; chairs, 
whose fashion and condition bore the date of 
their antiquity : a broken table, and an iron 
grate almost consumed by rust. 

On the opposite side of the room was a door, 
which led to another apartment, proportioned 
like the first, but hung with arras somewhat 
less tattered. In one corner stood a small bed- 
stead, and a few shattere«! chairs were placed 
round the walls. La Motte gazed with a mix- 
ture of wonderand curiosity. "'Tis stränge^ 
said he, '* that these rooms, and these alone, 
should bear the marks of inhabitation ; per- 
baps, some wretched wanderer,' like myself. 
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may have here sought refuge from a persecut- 
ing world ; and here, perhaps, laid down the 
load of existence : perhaps, too, 1 have follow- 
ed his footsteps, but to mingle my dost with 
his ! w He turned suddenly, and was about to 
quit the room, when he perceived a sroall door 
near the bed; it opened into a closet, which 
was lighted by one small window, and was in 
the same condition as the apartments he had 
passed, except that it was destitute even of the 
remains of furniture. As he walked over the 
floor, he thought he feit one part of it shake 
beneatb his steps, and examin ing-, found atrap 
door. Curiosity pronipted him t« explore far- 
ther, and with some difficulty he opened it. It 
disclosed a staircase which terminated in dark- 
ness. La Motte descended a few steps, but 
was unwilling to trust the abvss; and after 
wondering for what purpose it was so secretly 
constructed, he closed the trap, and quitted 
this suit of apartments. 

The stairs in the tower above were so much 
decayed, that he did not attcmpt to ascend 
them ; he returned to the hall, and by the Spi- 
ral staircase, which he had observed the even - 
ing before, reached the gallery, and found an- 
other suit of apartments entirely unfurnished, 
very much like those below. 

Öe renewed with madame La Motte his 
former conversation respecting the abbey, and 
she exerted all her endeavours to dissuade him 
from his purpose, acknowledging the solitary 
security of the spot, but pleading that other 
places might be found equally weU adapted for 
concealment, and more for comfort. This La 
Motte doubted : besides, the forest abounded 
with game, which would, at once, afford him- 
amusement and food, a circumätance, consider 
ing his small stock of money, by no means to 
be overlooked ; and he had suifered his orind 
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to dwell so much upon the scheine, that it was 
become a favourite one. Adeline listened in 
silent anxiety to the discourse, and waited the 
issue of Petei*8 report. 

The morning passed, but Peter did not re- 
turn. Our solitary party took their dinnerof 
the Provision they had fortunately braucht with 
them, and afterwards walked forth into the 
woods. Adeline, who never suffered any good 
topass unnoticed, because it came attended 
with evil, forgot for awhile the desoiation of 
the abbey in the beauty of the adjacent scene- 
ry. The pleasantness of the snades soothed 
her heart, and the varied features of the land- 
scape amused her fancy ; she almost thought 
she could be contented to live here. Already 
she began to feel an interest in the concerns 
of her corapanioos, and for Madame La Motte 
she feit raore; it was the warm emotion of 
gratitude and affecäon. 

The afternoon wore away, and they return- 
ed to the abbey. Peter was still absent, and 
his absence now began to excite surprise and 
apprehension. The approach of darkness also 
threw a gloom upon the hopes of the Wander- 
ers; another night must be passed under the 
same forlorn circumstances as the preceding- 
one ; and, what was still worse, with a very 
scanty stock of provisions. The fortitude of 
Madame La Motte now entirely forsook her, 
and she wept bitterly. Adeline's heart was as 
mournful as madame's, but she rallied her 
drooping spirits, and gave the first instance of 
her kindness by eudea'vouring to revive those 
of her friend. 

La Motte was restless, and uneasy, and, 
leaving the. abbey, he walked alone the way 
which Peter had taken. He had not gone far , 
when he perceived him between the trees, 
teading his horse. " What news, Peter ?** 
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hallooed La JVIotte. Peter came on, panüng 
for breath, and said not a word, tili La Motte 
repeated the question in a tone of somewhat 
more authority. " Ah, bless you, master !" 
said he, when he had taken breath to answer, 
'• I am glad to see you ; I thought I should 
never have got back agaim IVe met with a 
world of misfortunes." 

" Wejl, von may relate them hereafter ; let 
me hear whether you have discovered" — 

" Discovered ! w interrupted Peter, " Yes, I 
am discovered with a vengeance! If your 
honour will look at my arms, you'll see how I 
am discovered." 

" Discoloured, I suppose you mean," said 
La Motte. " But how came you in this con- 
dition?» 

" Why, Pll teil you how it was, Sir ; your 
honour knows I learned a smack of boxing of 
that Englishman that used to come with his 
master to our house." 

" Well, well — teil me where you have been." 

" I scarcely know myself, master; l've been 
where I got a sound drubbing, but theo it was 
in your business, and so I don't mind. But if 
ever I meet with that rascal again ! w — 

'* You seem to like your first drubbing so 
well, that you want anotber, and unless you 
speak more to the purpose, you shall soon have 
one." 

Peter was now frightened into method, and 
endeavoured to proceed : " When I left the 
old abbey," said he, " I foilowed the way you 
directed, and, turning to the right of that 
grove of trees yonder, I looked this way and 
that, to see if I could see a house, or a cottage, 
or even a man, but not a soul of them was to 
be seen, and so I jogged on, near the value of 
ja. league I Warrant, and then I came to a track ; 
oh I ob, says I, we have you now ; this will do 
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— paths can't be made without feet. However, 
I was out in my reckoning, for the devil a bit 
of a soul could I see, and after following tbe 
track this way and that way, for tbe third of a 
league, I lost it, and had to find out another. 19 

" Is it impossible for you to speak to tbe 
point ? w said La Motte, " omit these foolisb 
particulars, and teil me whetber you bave suc- 
ceeded." • 

" Well, thea master, to be shor^ for that's 
tbe nearest way after all, I wandered a long: 
while at random, I did not know where, all 
through a forest like this, and I took special 
care to note how the trees stood, that I might 
find my way back. At last I came to anotber 
path, and was sure I should find something 
now, though I had found nothing- before, for I 
could not be mistaken twice ; so, peeping be* 
twecn the trees, I spied a cottage, and I gavc 
mv horse a lash, that sounded through the fo- 
rest, and I was at the door in a minute. They 
told me there was a towo about half a league 
off, and bade me follow the track, anditwould 
bring me there ; so it did ; and my horse I be- 
lieve smelt the com in the manger by the rate 
he went at. I inquired for a wheelwfight, and 
was told there was but one in tbe place, and 
he could not be found. I waited and waited, 
for I knew it was in vain to thirik of ret Urning- 
without doing my business. The man at last 
came home from the country, and I told him 
how long I had waited ; for, says I, f knew it 
was in vain to return without my business." 

u Do be less ted^us," said La Motte, " if 
it is in thy nature." 

" It is in my nature," answered Peter, " and 
if it was more in my nature, your honour 
should bave it all. Would you think it, Sir, 
the fellow had the impudence to ask a louis 
d'or for mending the coach wheel ! I beliere in 
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my conscience he saw I was in a bnrry and 
could not do without him. A louis d'or! says 
I, my master shall give no such price, he sh*an*t 
be imposed upon by no such rascal as you. 
"YVhereupon, the fellow looked glum, andgave 
me a douse o'the chops : with this, I up with 
my fist and gave him another, and shoula have 
beat him presentlv, if another man had not 
corne in, and then I was obliged to give up. w 

" And so you are returned as wise as you 
went ?" 

** Why master, I hope I hav^too mach spirit 
to submit to a rascal, or let you submit to one 
either ; besides, I have bought some nails to 
trv if I can't mend the wheel myseltti had 
ahvays a hand at carpentry." ^* 

kt Well, I commend your zeal in my cause, 
but on this orcasion it was rather iü-tinied. 
And what have you got in that basket ?" 

4k Why, matter, I bethought me that we 
could not get awiy from this plaee tili the car- 
riage was readv to draw ua, and, in the mean- 
time*~eays 1, nobody can live vythout victuals, 
so 1*11 e'en lay out the little money 1 have and 
take a basket wilh me." ' 

•* That 's the only wise thing you have done 
yet, and, this indeed, redeems your Wunders." 

* 4 Why now, master, it does my heart good 
to hear you .speak : I knew 1 was doing for 
the best all the while : but IVe had a hard job 
to find my way back ; and bere's another piece 
of ill luek, for the horse has got a thorn in his 
foot " 

La Motte made inquiries concerning the 
town, and found it was capable of supplying 
him with provision, and wnat little furniture 
was necessary to render the abbey habitable. 
This intelligence almost settled bis plana, and 
he ordered Peter to return on the following 
morning, and make inquiries concerning the 
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abbey. If the answers were favourable to Ins 
wishes, he commissioned him to buy a cart, and 
load it with some furniture and some materials 
necessary for repairing the modern apartments. 
Peter stared : " What, does your hooour 
mean to live here ?»' 

" Why, suppose I do ?" 

" Why then your honour has made a wise 
determination, accordiog to my hiat ; for your . 
honour knows I said v — 

" Well, Peter, it is not necessary to repeat 
what you said ; perhaps I had deterrained on 
the subject before." „ 

" Egad, masier, you're in the right, and 
I'm o^d of it, for, I believe, we shall not quick- 
ly b|Msturhed here, except by the rooks and 
owls. Yes, yes — l Warrant I'u make it a place 
fit for a king ; and as for the town one may 
get any thing, I'm sure of that ; though they 
think no more about this place thaü they do 
about India or England, or any of those 
places." 

They now reached the abbey, where Peter 
was received with great joy ; but the hopes of 
his mistress and Adeline were repressed, when 
they learned that he returned, without having 
executed his commission, and heard his ac- 
count of the town. La Motte's Orders to Peter 
were heard with almost equal concern by ma- 
dame and Adeline ; but the latter concealed 
her uneasiness, and used all her efforts to over- 
come that of her friehd. The sweetness of 
her behaviour, and the air of satisfaction she 
assumed, sensibly affected madame, and disco- 
vered to her a source of comfort, which she 
had hitherto overlooked. The affectionate at- 
tentions.of her youngfriend promised to con- 
sole her for want of other society, and her 
conversation to enliren the hours which might 
otherwise be passed in painful regret. 
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The Observation* and general behaviour of 
Adeline already bespoke a good understanding, 
and an amiable heart, but she had yet more— - 
sbe had genius. She was now in her nine- 
teenth year; her figure of the middling size, 
and tnrned to the most exquisite proportion ; 
her hair was dark auburn, her eyes blue, and 
whether they sparkled with intelligente, or 
melted with tenaerness, they were equally at- 
tractive : her form had the airy lightness of a 
nymph, and, when she smiled, her conntenance 
might have been drawn for the younger sister 
of Hebe: the captivätions of her beauty were 
heightened*by the grace and simplicity of her 
manners, ana confirmed by the intrinsic valuc 
of a heart 

• That mlght be shrin'd in crystal , 
And hav« all its movement* scann'd." 

Annette now kindled the fire for the night : 
Peter's basket was opened, and supper prepar- 
ed. Madame La Motte was still pensive and 
silent u There is scarcely any condition so 
bad," said Adeline, (( but we may one time or 
other wish we had not quitted it. Honest Pe- 
ter, when he was bewildered in the forest, or 
had two enemies to encounter instead of one, 
-confesses he wished hitnself at the abbey. And 
l am certain, there is no Situation so destitute, 
but comfort may be extracted from it. The 
blaze of this fire shines yet more cheerfully 
from the contrasted dreariness of the place ; 
and this plentiful repast is made yet more de- 
licious, from the temporary want we have suf- 
fered. Let us enjoy the good and forget the 
evil. w 

" You speak, my dear," replied Madame La 
Motte, u like one, whose spirits have not been 
often depressed by misfortune, (Adeline sighed) 
and whose hopes. are, therefore, vigorous." 
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" Long suffering," said La Motte, " has sub- 
dued m our minds tbat elastic energy, which 
repels tbe pressure of evil, and dances to the 
bound of jov. But I speak in rhapsody, though 
only frora the rcmerabrance of such a time. I 
once, like you, Adeline, could cxtract comfort 
from most situations." 

44 And may now, my dear Sir," said Adeline. 
" Still believe it possible, and you will find it 
is so." 

" The illusion is gone — I can no longer de- 
ceive myself." 

44 Pardon me, Sir, if I say, it is now only you 
deceive yourself, by sufFenng the cloud of sor- 
row to tinge every object you look upon." 

44 It may be so," said La Motte, 4k but let us 
leave the subject." 

After fiupper the doors were secured, as be- 
fore, for the night, and the Wanderers resigned 
themselves to repose. 

, On the follovving morning, Peter again set 
out for the little town of Auboine, and the 
hours of his absence were again spent by Ma- 
dame La Motte and Adeline in much anxiety 
and some hope ; for the intelli^ence he might 
bring concerning the abbey, might yet release 
them froro the plana of La Motte. Towards 
the close of the da>\he was descried Coming 
slowly on ; and the cart, which accompanied 
him, too certainly confirmed their fears. He 
brought materials for repairing the place, and 
some furniture. 

Of *'.p abbey he gave an account, of which 
the fo.iowing is the substance: — It belonged, 
together with a large part of the adjacent fo- 
rest, to a nobleman, who now resided with his 
family on a remote estate. He inherited it, in 
rightof his wife, fromhis father-in-law,who had 
caused the more modern apartments to be 
erected, and had resided in them some part of 
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crery year, for the purpose of shooting and 
huntmg. lt was reported, that some person 
was, soou after it came to the present possessor, 
brought secretly to the abbey, and confined in 
these apartments ; who, or what he was, had 
never been conjectirred, and wbat became of 
him nobody knew. The report died gradually 
away, and many persona entirelj disbelieved 
the whole of it. Bot however this affair might 
be, certain it was, the present owner had vi- 
sited the abbey only two Summers, since bis 
succeeding to it ; and the faroiture, after some 
time, was remo*ed. 

This circumstance at firstexcited surprise r 
and various reports arose in consequence, but 
it was difficult to know what ought to be be- 
lieved. Amongthe rest it wassaid, that stränge 
appearances had been observed at the abbey, 
and uncommon noises heard; and thoughthis 
report had been ridiculed by sensible persons 
as the idle superstition of ignorance, it had 
fastened ,so strongly lipon the minds of the 
common pcople, that for the last seventeen 
years none of the peasantry had ventured to 
approach the spot. The' abbey was now, 
therefore, abandoned to decay. 

La Motte ruminated upon this account. At 
fir^t, it called up unpleasant ideas, but they 
were soon dismissed, and considerations morc 
interesting tohis welfare took place; he con- 
gratulated himself that he had now found a 
spot, wherehe was not likely to be either dis- 
covered or disturbed ; yet it could not escape 
him that there was a stränge coincidence be- 
tween ooe part of Peter's narrative, and the 
Kondition of the Chambers that opened from 
the towef above stairs. The remains of fur- 
niture, of which the other apartments were 
void — the solitary bed — the number and con- 
nexion of the rooms, were circumstanccs th» f 
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aoited to confirra his opinion. This , however, 
he concealed in his owd breast, for he alrea- 
dy perceived that Peter's account had not 
assisted in reconciling his family to the ne- 
cessity of dwelling at the abbey. 

But they had only to submit in silence, and 
whatever disagreeable apprehension might 
intrudc upon them, they now appeared will« 
ing to suppress the expression of it. Peter, 
indeed, was exempt frorn any evil of this 
kind ; he knew no fear, and his mind was now 
wholly occupied with his approaching busi- 
ness. Madame La Motte, with a placid kind 
of despair, endeavoured to reconcile herseif to 
that, which no effort of understanding could 
teach her to avoid, and which arr indulgence in 
lamentation could only make more intoierable. 
Iodeed, though a sense of the immediate in- 
convenieucies to be endured at the abbey, had 
made her oppose the scheine of living there, 
she did not really know how their Situa- 
tion could be improved by removalr^yet hei» 
thoughts often wandered towards Paris, ancT 
reflected the retrospect of past times, with the 
images of weeping friends left, perhaps, for 
cver. The affectionate endearments of her 
only son, whom, from the danger of his Situa- 
tion, and the obscurity of hers, she might rea- 
«onably fear never tb see again, arose upon 
her memory, and overcame her fortitude. 
*' Why, why was I reserved for this hour?" 
would she say, " and what will be my years to 
coine ?" 

Adeline had no retrospect of past delight to 
give emphasis to present calamity — no weeping 
friends — no dear regretted ohjects to point the 
edge of sorrow, and throw a siekly hue upon 
her future prospects: she knew not yet the 
pangs of disappointed hope, or the acuter sting- 
of seif accusation ; she had no inisery, but 
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wbat patience could assuage, orfortitude over- 
come. 

At the dawn of the following day Peter arose 
tohislabour; he proceeded with alacrity, and, 
ia a few days, two of the lower apartraenta 
were so rauch altered for the better, that La 
Motte begaa to exult, and bis family to per- 
ceive that their Situation would not be so mi- 
serable as they had imagined. The furniture 
• ^Peter had already bought was disposed in these 
rooms, one of which was the vaulted apart- 
ment. Madame La Motte furnished this as a 
sitiing. room, preferring it for its large Gothic 
window, that descended almost to the floor, ad- 
mitting a prospect of the lawn, and the pic- 
turesque scenery of the surrounding woods. 

Peter having returned to Auboine for a far- 
ther supply, au the lower apartments were in 
a few weeks not only habitable, but comfort- 
able. These, however, boing insufficient for 
the accommodation of the family, a room above 
stairs was prepared for Adehne; it was the 
Chamber that opened immediately from the 
tower, and she preferred it to those beyond, 
because it was less distant from the family, and 
the Windows, fronting an avenue of the forest, 
afforded a more extensive prospect. The ta- 
pestry, that was decayed, and hang loosely 
from the walls, was now uailed up, and made 
to look less desolate ; and, though the room had 
still a solemn aspect, from its spaciousness and 
the narrowness of the Windows, it was not un- 
comfortable. 

The first night that Adeline retired hither, 
she slept iittle : the solitary air of the place 
affected her spirits ; the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause she had, with friendly consideration, en- 
deavoured to support them in the presence of 
madame La Motte. She remembered the 
narrative of Peter, several circumstances of 
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which had impressed her Imagination in spile 
of her reason, and sbe found it difficult wholly 
lo subdue apprehension. At one ttme, terror 
so strong-ly seized her mind, that she had eveo 
opened the door with an intention of caiHng- 
Madame La Motte; but, listening for a mo- 
ment on the stairs of tbe tower, every thing 
seemed still ; at length she heard the voice of 
La Motte npeaking cheerfully, and the absurd - 
ity of her fears strack her forcibly ; she bltish- 
ccl that she had foramoment submitted to them, 
and returned to her Chamber wondering at 
herseif. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Are not tbese woods 
More free from perl! Um» the envious court : 
Her? t'ep| we bm Ute | enany of Adam, 
The soason.s' diflVrencp, us ihe icy fang" 
And churlish ciiiding of the wintert wind." 

Shuktpeare. 

La Motte arranged his little plan of living. 
llis mornings were usually spent in shooting, 
or fishing, and the dmner thös provided by his 
industry, he reiished with a keener appetitc 
than had'ever attended him at the luxurious 
tables of Paris. The afternoons he pas^cd 
with his family : some imes he would select a 
book from the few he had brought with him, 
and endeavoured to üx his attention to the 
words his Ups repeated :— but his mind suffered 
little abstraction from its own cares, and the 
sentiment he pronouneed left no trace behind 
it. Sometime** he conversed, but oftener sat 
in gloomy silence, musing upon the past, or 
untieipating the future. 

At these naoments, Adeline, with a sweel- 
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oess almost irresistible, endearoured to enliven 
his spirits, and to withdraw him from himself. 
Seidom she succeeded, hut when she did, the 
grate ful looks of Madame L.a Motte, aod the 
benevolent feelings of her owq bosom, realized 
the cheerfulDess she had at first only aasumed. 
Adeline's miud had the happy art, or perhaps, 
it were more just to say tae happy nature, oi 
aecommodating itself to her Situation. Her 
present condition, though forlorn, was not de- 
void of comfort, and this comfort was confiran- 
ed by her virtue. So much she won upon the 
affections of her protectors, that Madame La 
Motte lored her as her child, and L*a Motte 
himself, though a man little suscepti^le of ten- 
derness, could not be insensible to her solici- 
tudes. Whencver he relaxed from the sullen- 
jicss of misery, it was at the influence of Ade- 
line. 

Peter regularly brought a weekly stipply .of 
provisions from Auboine, and, on thuse occa- 
sions, always quitted the town by a mute con- 
trary to that leading to the * bbev. Several 
weeks having passed without melestation, La 
Motte dismi«sed all apprehensioo of pursuit, 
and at length became tolerably reconciled to 
the complexipn of his circumstances. As ha- 
bit and effort strengthetied the fortitude of Ma- 
dame La Motte, the features of misfortune ap- 
peared to soften. The forest, wbich at first 
seemed to her a frightful «olitude, i*ad lost its 
terrific aspect; and that edifice, whose half 
demolished walls and gloomy desolation had 
strack her mind with the force of melancholy 
and dismay, was now beheld as a domestic asy- 
lum, and a safe refuge from tbe storms of 
power. 

She was a sensible and bighly aecomplished 
woman, and it became her Chief delight to form 
the rising gracet-of Adeline, wbö had, as haa 
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been already shown, a sweetness of disposition, 
which made her quick to repay ioBtruction 
with improvement, and indulgence with love. 
Never was Adeline so pleased as when she an- 
ticipaled her wishes, and never so diligent as 
when she was employed in her business. The 
little affairs of the household she overlooked 
and managed with such admirable exactness, 
that Madame La Motte had neither anxiety 
nor care concerning them. And Adeline form- 
ed for herseif in this barren Situation, many 
amusemeots, that occasionally banished the 
remembrauce of her misfortunes. L*a Motte's 
books were her chief consolation. With one 
of these she would frequently ramble into the 
forest, where the river winding through a g"lade, 
diffused coolness, and with its murmuring ac- 
cents, invited repose: tbere she would seat 
herseif, and, resigned to the illusions of the 
page, pass rtiany hours in oblivion of sorrow. 
Here too when her mind was tranquiUized 
by the surrounding scenery, she wooed the 
gentle muse, and indulged m ideal happiness. 
The delight of these moments she commemo- 
rated in the foflowing address 

TO THE VISION OP FANCY. 

Dear, wild iltasions of creative mind ! 

Whose Yarying hues arrise to Fancy's art, 
And by her magic for* e aie swtft couabired 

In forms that please. and scenestbat touch the heart ; 
Oh ! wbether at her \o\w ye soft assume 

The" pensive grace of sorrow drooping low ; 
Or rise sublime on terror's lofiy'plume, 

And shake the soul with wildly thrilling wo ; 
Or. sweelly bright, your gayer tints ye spread, 

Bid scenes of pteasure steal upon my view, 
Love wave his purple pinions oVr my head, 

And wake the tender thonght to passion true ; 
O ! still— ye shadowy forms ! attend my lonely hours. 
Still cbase my real cares with your illusive powers ! 

Madame La Motte had frequently express- 
ed curiosity concerning the events of Adelines 
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life, and by what circamstances she had been 
thrown into a Situation so perilous and myste- 
rious as that in which La Motte had (band her. 
Adeline bad givenia brief acconnt of the man- 
ner in which she had been brought thither, but 
had always with tears intreated to be spared 
for that tirae from a particular relation of her 
history. 

Her spirits were not then equal to retrospec- 
tion, but now that they were soothed by quiet, 
and^Lrengtheoed by confidence, she one day 
g-ave Madame La Motte the following narra- 
tion. 

I am the only child, said Adeline, of Louis 
de St. Pierre, a Chevalier of reputable family, 
but of small fortune, who for many years resid- 
ed at Paris. - Of my mother ] have a faiat re- 
membrance; I lost her when I was only 
seven years old, and this was my firat misfor- 
tune. At her dealh, my father gave up house 
keeping, boarded me in a convent and quitted 
Paris. Thus was I, at this early period of my 
life, abandoned to strangers. My father camc 
sometimes to Paris ; he then visited me, and I 
well remember the grief 1 used to feel when hc 
bade me farewell. On these occasions, which 
rung my heart with grief, he appeared unmov- 
cd ; so that I oftep thought he had little ten- 
tferness for me. But he was my father ; and 
the only person to whom I could look up for 
protection and love. 

In this convent I continued tili I was twelve 
years old. A thousand times I had entreated 
my father to take me home, but at first motives 
of prudence and afterwards of avarice pre- 
vented bim. I was now removed from this 
convent, and placed in another, where I learp- 
• od my father intended I should take the veil. 
will not attejpftpttoexpresfimysurpnseand 
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•grief on this occasion. Too long" I had been 
immured in the walls of a cloister, and too 
much had I seen of the sullen miscry of its 
votaries, not to feel borrer and disgust at the 
prospect of being added to their number. 

The Lady Abbess was a womau of rigid de- 
corum and severe devqtion ; exaet in the ob- 
servance of every detail of form, and never 
forgave an offence against ceremony. It was 
her method, when she wanted tomake convert s 
to her order, to denounce and ierrify rather 
.than to persu de and aUure. Hers were the 
arts of eunning practised upon fear, not tho.se 
of sophistication upon roason. She em- 
ployed numberless stratagems to gain me to 
her purpose, and thev all wore the complexiort 
of her character. Bu? in the life to which 
she would have devoted me, T saw too maäy 
forms of real terror, to be overcome by the in- 
üuence of her ideal ho-t, and-was resolute in 
rejeeting the veil. Hexe i passed sevcral years 
of miserable resistance against cruelty r»*d 
superstition. My falber i seldom saw ; vh^n 
I did, T entreated bim to alter my destinaiis»n, 
but he objeeted that his fortune was insufficient 
to support me in tbe world, and at length de- 
nounced vengeance upon my head if I persist» 
•ed in disobedience> 

You, my dear madam, can form little idea 
of the wretchedness of my Situation, condeAn- 
.cd to perpetual imprisonment, and imprison- 
ment of the most dreadful kind, or to the ven- 
geance of a father, from whom I had no ap- 
Feal. My resolntion relaxed-r-for some time 
paused upon the choiee of evtls— -but at 
■length the norrors of the monastic life rose -so 
fully to my view, that fortitude rave wav be« 
fore them. fSxetaded from tbe cheerful inter- 
coarse of soeiety— from the pleasaat view «f 
Aatur»— -almost Jrom the Ught of day— <ton- 
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Jemned to süenoe— rigid formality— absti- 
nence and penance— condemned to forego tbe 
delights of a world, whicb imagination paint- 
ed in tbe gayest and most alluring colours, and 
whose hues were, perbaps, not tbe less capti- 
vating because tbey tbey were enly ideal— 
such was tbe state to whicb I was destined. 
Again ray resolution was invigorated ; my fa- 
lber's cruelty subdued tenderness, and roused 
indignatioo. "Since be can forget," saidl, 
* ' the aflection of a parent, andcondemn hiscbild 
withont remoree to wretchedness and despair 
— Ibe bond of filial and parental duty no longer 
subsists between us — he bas himself dissolved 
it, and I will yet struggle for hberty and life. v 

Finding me unmoved by menace, the lady 
Abbess bad now recourse to more subtile mea- 
sures : sbe condescended to smile, and even to 
flatter ; but hers was the distorted smile of cun- 
ning, not the gracious emblem of kindness ; 
it prpvoked disgust, instead of inspiring aflfec- 
tion* Sbe painted tbe cbaracter of a vestal in 
the most beautiful tints of art — its holy inno- 
cence— its mild dignity— its sublime derotion. 
I sighed as sbe spoke. This she regarded as a 
favourable Symptom, and proceeded en he 
picture witb more aniroation. She described 
the serenity of a monastic life— its security 
froro the seductive chaims, restless patsions, 
and sorrowful vicissitudes of the world— the 
rapturous deligbts of religion, and tbe sweel 
reciprocal aftection of the sisterhood. 

So highly she finished the piece, tbat tbe 
lurking lines of cunning woulo, to an inexpe- 
rienced eye, have escaped detection. Mine 
was too sorrowfally informed. Too often bad 
I witnessed tbe Beeret tear and bursting sigb of 
vain regret, the sullen pinings of discontent, 
and the mute angnish of despair. My silence 
and my manner asBured her of my incredulitv. 

Vor» r. C 
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and it was with difficulty that she preserved a 
dccent composure. ' 

My father, as may be imagined, was highly 
incensed at my perseverance, wbich he called 
obstinacy ; but, what will not be so easily be- 
liered) be soon after relented, and appointed a 
day to take me from the convent. O ! judge 
of my feelings when I received this intelli- 
gence. The joy it occasioned awakened all 
my gratitude ; 1 fbrgot the former cruelty oi 
my father, and that tne present indulgence was 
less the effect of his kindness than of my reao- 
lution. I wept that I could not indulge his 
every wish. 

What days of blissful expectation were those 
that preceded my departure ! The world, from 
whicn I had been hitherto secluded— the 
world, in which my fancy had been so often de« 
limited to roam — whose paths were strewu 
with fadeless roses — whose eirery scene smiled 
in beauty and invited to deliffht — where all the 
people were good, and all the good happy — 
ah! then that world was bursting upon my 
view. Let me catch tbe raptnrous remetn- 
brance before it vanish ! it is like the passing 
liffhts of autumn, that gleam for a moment on 
a niJL, and then leave it to darkness. I count- 
ed the days and hours that withheld me from 
this fairy fand, it was in the convent only that 
people were deoeitful and cruel : it was therr. 
only that misery dwelt. I was quitting it all ! 
Ilow I pitied the poor nuns that were to be left 
behind. 1 would have gfiven half that world I 
prized so* much, had it been mine, to have 
taken them out with me. 

The long wished for day at last arrived . My 
father came, and for a moment my joy was 
lost in the sorrow of bidding farewell to mv 
noor companions, for whoml had never feft 
smrii warmth of kindness as at this tastatrft. 1 
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was soon beyond the gates of the convent. I 
looked around me, and viewed the vast vault 
of heaven no longer bounded bv monastic waUs, 
and the green earth extended in hill and dale 
to the round verge of the horizon ! My heart 
danced with delight, tears swelled in my eyes, 
and for some moments I was unable to speak« 
My thonghts rose to Heaven in sentiments of 
gratitude to the giver of all good. 

At length, I returned to my father: dear 
Sir, said I, how I thank you for my deliver- 
ance, and how I wish I could do every thing to 
obhge you. 

Return, then, to your consent, said he, in 
a harsh accent. Ishuddered; his look and 
manner jarred the tone of my feelings : they 
strack discord lipon my heart, which had be- 
fore responded only to harmony. The ardour 
of joy was in a moment repressed, and every 
objeot around me was saddened with the gloom 
of disappointment. It was not that I suspect- 
ed my father would take me back to the con- 
vent; but that his feelings seemed so very dis- 
sonant of the joy~and gratitude which 1 had 
but a moment beiore feit and expressed to him. 
—Pardon« madame>a relation of these trivial 
circumstances; the streng" vicissitudes of feel- 
ing which they impressedupon my heart make 
me tbinkthem important, when they are, per» 
haps, only diserusting. 

** No, my dear," said Madame La Motte, 
44 they are interesting to me, they illustrate 
flttle traits of character, which 1 love to ot> 
serve. You are worthy of all my regards, 
and firom this moment I give my tenderest pity 
fi>r your misfortunes, and my afiection to your 
goodness." 

These words melted the heart of Adeline ; 
she kissed the hand which madame, held out» 
aniremaincd afew nümrtes siteni At length- 
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ahe said, " May I deserve tbis goodness, and 
may I ever be thankfut to God, who, in giving 
nie such a friend, bas raised me to comfbrt and 
bope. w 

My father's house was situated a few leagues 
ob the otber side of Paris, and in ottr way to 
it, we passed through that city. What a novei 
scene ! Where were now the aolenm faces, the 
demure manners I had been accustomed to see 
in the convent ? Every countenance was here 
animated either by business or pleasure, every 
step was airy, and every smile was gay. Au 
tbe people appeared like friends ; they Iooked 
and smiled at me ; I smiled again, and wished 
to bare told them bow pleased I was. How de- 
lightful, said 1, to live surronnded by friends ! 

Wbat crowded streets ! ä What raagnificent 
boteis ! What splendid equipages ! I scarcely 
observed that the streets were narrow, or the 
way dangerous. What bustle, what tumult, 
what dehght ! I could never be sumciently 
tbankful that I was removed from the convent. 
Again I was going to express mj r gratitude to 
my feiner, but bis looks forbade me, and I was 
silent. I am too diffuse ; even the faint forms 
wbich memory refiects of passed deligbt are 
grateful to the heart. The shadow of pleasure 
is still gazed upon with a melancholy enjoy- 
ment, though the substance is fled beyond our 
reach. 

Having quitted Paris, which I left with 
many sighs, and gazed upon tili the towers qf 
every cburch dissolved in distance from my 
view ; we entered upon a gloomy and unfre- 
quented road. It was evening when we reach- 
ea a wild heath ; I Iooked round in search of 
a human dwelling, but could find none ; and 
not a human being was to be seen. I experi- 
enced something of wbat I used to feel in the 
roovent; my ncart had not been sosad since I 
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Jeft it. Ofmy father, who still sat in silence, 
I inquired if we were near horae ; he answer- 
ed in the affirmative. N ight came on, how- 
ever, bcfore we reached the place of our des* 
linaüon; it was a lope house on the waste ; but 
I need not describe it to you, madame. Whea 
the carriage stopped, two men appeared at the 
door, and assisted na to alight ; so gloomy were 
their countenances and so few their words, I 
almost fancied myself agaiu in the convent. 

Certain it is, I nad not seen such melancho- 
ly faces since I quitted it. Is this a part of the 
world I have so fondly contemplated ? said I. 

The interior appearaace of the house was 
desolate and mean ; I was surprised that my 
father had chosen'such a place for his habita* 
tion, and also that no woman was to be seen ; 
but I knew that inquiry would only produce a 
reproof, and was therefore silent. At supper, 
the two men I had before seen sat down with 
us ; they said little, but seented to observe rae 
much I was confused and displeased, wbich, 
my father noticiag, frowned at them with a 
look, wbich convinced me he meant more than 
I comprehended. W hen the cloth was drawn , 
my father took my hand and conducted me to 
the door of my Chamber ; having set down the 
caadle, and wished me good night, he left me 
to my own solitary thonghts. 

How different were they from those I had 
indulged a few hours before ! then expectation, 
hope, delight, daoced before me ; now melan- 
choly and disappointment chilled the ardonr öi 
my mind, and discoloured my future prospect. 
The appearance of every thing arouad oon- 
duced to depress me Od the floor lay a small 
bed without curtains, or hangings; two old 
cbairs and a table were all the remaining fur- 
niture in the room. I went to the window, 
Mrith au Intention of lookipg out upoa the sur- 
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rounding scene, and foünd it was grated, I was 
shocked at this circumstance, and, comparing 
it with the lonely Situation, and the stränge ap- 
pearance of the house, together with the coun» 
tenances and behaviour of the men, who had 
supped with us, I was lost in a labyrinth of 
conjecture. 

At length I lay down to sleep ; but the anx- 
iety of my mind prevented repose ; gloomy, 
unpleasing images flitted before my fancy, and 
I feil into a sort of waking dream : I thoug-ht 
that I was in a lonely forest with my father ; 
his looks were severe, andhis gestures menac- 
ing-; he upbraided me for leaving the convent, 
and while he spoke, drew from his pocket a 
mirror, which he held before my face; T look- 
ed in it and saw, (my blood now thrills as I 
reoeat it) I saw myseif wounded, and bleeding 
profusely. Then I thought myseif in the house 
again, and suddenly heard these words in ac- 
cents so distinct, that for some time after I 
awoke, I could scarcely believe them ideal, 
" Depart this house, destruction hovers here. v 

I was awakened by a footstep on the stairs ; 
it was my father retiring to his Chamber ; the 
lateness of the hour surprised me, for it was 
past midnight. 

On the following morning, the party pf the 
preceding evening assembled at breakfast, and 
were as gloomy and silent as before. The ta- 
ble was spread by a boy of my father's, but 
the cook and the housemaid, wherever they 
xnight be, were invisible. 

The next morning, I was surprised, on at- 
tempting to leave my Chamber, to find the door 
locked ; I waited a considerable time before I 
ventured to call ; when I did, no answer was 
returned; 1 then went to the window, and 
called more loudly, but my own voice was still 
the only sound I heard. Near an hour I pass- 
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ed in a state of surprise and terror not to he 
described ■ at length, I heard a person Coming 
up stairs, and I renewed the call ; 1 was an- 
swered, that my father had that morning sat 
off for Paris, whence he would return in a few 
days ; in the meanwhile he had ordered me to 
be confined in my Chamber. On my express- 
ing surprise and apprehension at this circum- 
stance, 1 was assured I had nothing to fear, and 
that I should live as well as if I was at liberty . 

The latter part of this speech seemed to con- 
tain an odd kind of comfort ; I made little rc- 
ply, but submitted to necessitv. Once more I 
was abandoned to sorrowful reflection ; what a 
day was the one I now passed ahme, and agi- 
tated with grief and apprehension. I endea- 
voured to conjecture the cause of this harsh 
treatment; and, at length concluded it was 
designed by my father, as a punishment for my 
former disobedience. But why abandoa me to 
the power of straogers, to men, whose coun; 
tenances bore the stamp of villany so strong- 
ly as to impress even my inexpertenced mind 
with terror ! Surmise involved me only deeper 
in perplexity, yet I found it impossible to for- 
bear pursuing the subject ; and the day was di- 
vided between lamentation and conjecture. 
Night at length came, and such a night ! Dark- 
ness brought new terrors : I looked round the 
Chamber For some means of fastening my door 
on the inside, but could perceive none ; at last 
I contrived to place the back of a chair in an 
oblique direction, so as to render it secure. 

1 had scarcely done this, and laid down upon 
my bed in my clothes, not to sleep, but to 
watch, when I heard a rap at the door of the 
bouse, which was opened and shut so quicklv, 
that the person who had knocked, seemed only 
to deliver a letter or message. Soon after, I 
heard voices at intervals in a room below stairs^ 
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sometimes speaking- very low, and sometimes 
rising, all together, as if in dispute. Some- 
thing more excusable than curiosity made me 
endeavour to distinguish what was said, but in 
vain ; now and then a word or two reached me, 
and once I heard my name repeated, but no 
more. 

Thus passed the hours tili midnight, when 
all became still. I had laid for some time in a 
state between fear and hope, when I heard the 
lock of my door gently moved backward and 
forward ; I started up, and listened ; for a mo- 
tnent it was still, then the noise returned, and I 
heard a whispering without; my spirits died 
away, but I was yet sensible. Presently an 
effort was made at the door, äs if to force it ; I 
shrieked aloud, and immediately heard the 
voices of the men I had seen at my father's ta- 
ble : they jcalled loudly for the door to be open- 
ed, and on my returning no «nswer, uttered 
dreadful execrations. I had just strength suffi- 
cient to more to the window, in the desperate 
hope of escaping thence ; but my feeble efforts 
could not evcn shake the bars. O ! how can 
I recollect these rooments of horror, and be 
sufficiently thankful that I am now in safety 
and comfort ! 

They remained some time at the door, then 
they quitted it, and went down stairs. How 
my heart reviyed at every step of their depar- 
ture ; I feil upon my knees, thanked 6od that 
he had preserved me this time, and implored 
bis farther protection. I was rising from this 
short prayer, when suddenly I heard a noise in 
a different part of the room, and on looking 
round, I perceived the door of a small closet 
open, and two men enter the Chamber. 

They seized me, and I sunk senseless in their 
arms ; how long I remained in this conditio^ 
l know not, but on reming, I perceived my- 
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seif again alone, and heard sereral voices from 
below stairs. I had preseoce of mind to rua 
to the door of the closet, my only chance of 
escape : but it was locked ! 1 then recollected 
it was possible, that the ruffians might have 
for^ot to tum the key of the Chamber door, 
whjch was held by the chair ; but here, also, 1 
was disappointed» I clasped my hands in an 
agony of despair, and stood for some time im- 
moveable. 

A yiolent noise from below roused me, and 
soon after I heard people ascending the stairs : 
I now gave myseif up for lost. The steps ap- 
proached, the door of the feloset was again un- 
locked. 1 stood calmly, and again' saw the 
men enter the Chamber ; I neither spoke nor 
resisted; the faculties of my soul were wrought 
up beyond the power of leelimr, ; as a violent 
blow on the body stuos for awhile the sense of 
pain. They led me down stairs ; the door of a 
room below was thrown open, and I beheld a 
stranger ; it was then that my senses returned ; 
I shrieked and resisted, but was forced along. 
It is unnecessary to say that this stranger was 
Monsieur La Motte, or to add, that I shallfor 
ever bless him as my deliverer. 

Adeline ceased to speak ; Madame La Motte 
remained silent. There were some circum- 
stances in Adeline'* narrative, which raised 
all her curiosity. She asked if Adeline be- 
liered her father to be a party in this myste« 
rious afrair. Adeline thought'it was impossi- 
ble to doubt that he had been principaUy and 
materiaüy concerned in some part of it, or 
said she tnought he was innocent of any inten- 
tion against her life« "Yet, what moti?e, f> 
said Madame La Motte, " could there be for 
a degree of cruelty so apparently unprofit- 
able r*' Here the inquiry ended ; and. Adeline 

C 2 
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confessed she had pursued it, tili her mind 
shrunk from all farther research. 

The sympathy which such uncommon mis- 
fortune excited, Madame La Motte now ex- 
pressed witbout reserve, and this expression of 
it strengthened the tie of mutual friendship. 
Adeline feit her spirits relieved by the disolo- 
stire she had made to Madame La Motte; and 
the latter acknowledged the ralue of the con- 
fidence, by an increase of affectionate atten- 
ftans. 



CHAPTER IV. 

« My May of lifo 
Is falTn into the sear, the yeüow leaf." 

Mactxth. 

u Füll oft, anknowing and unknown, 
He wore the endleas nooni alone, 

Amid the autumnal wood : 
Oft was he wont, in hasty fit, 
Abrupt the social board to qoit/ 1, 

ffhavton. 

La Motte had now passed above a month in 
this seclasion, and his wife had the pleasure to 
see him recorer tranquillitv and even cheer- 
falness. In this pleasure ASdeline warmly par- 
ticipated ; and she might justlv have con^ra- 
tulated herseif, as one cause of his restoration ; 
her cheerfulness and delicate attention had 
eftected what Madame La Motte's greater 
anxiety had failed to accomplish. La Motte 
did not seem regardless of her amiable dispo- 
t ition, and sometimes thanked her in a manner 
more earnest than was usuäl with him. She, 
in her turn, considered him as her only pro- 
tector, and now feit towards him the affectioo 
of a danghter. 
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The time she had spent in this peaceful re- 
tirement had softened the remembrance of past 
events, and restored her mind to its natura] 
tone ; and when memory brought back to hei* 
view her former short and romantic expecta- 
tions of happjness, though she gare a sigh to 
the rapturous illusion, she less lamented the 
disappointment, than rejoiced in her present 
security and comfort. 

But the satisfaction which La Motte's cheer- 
falness diffused around him was of short conti- 
nuance ; he became suddenly gloomy and re- 
served ; the society of his family was no longer 
grateful to him; and he tvould spend whole 
nours in the most secluded parts of the forest, 
devoted to melancholy and secret grief. He 
did not, as fbrmerly, iadulge tt*.e humour of his 
sadness, without restraint, in the presence of 
others ; he now evidently endeavoured to con- 
ceal it, and affected a cheerfulness that was too 
artificial to escape detection. 

His servant Peter, either impelled by curio- 
sity or kindness, sometimes followed him un- 
seen into the forest. He observed him fre- 
quently retire to one particular spot, in a re-^ 
mote part, which having gaioed, he always 
disappeared betöre Peter, who was obliged to 
follow ata distance, couldexactly not'ice where. 
All his endeavours, now prdmpted by wonder 
and invigorated by disappointment, were un~ 
successful, and he was at length compelled to 
endure the tortures of unsatisfied curiosity. 

This change kl the manners and habits of 
her husband was too conspicuous to pass unob- 
served by Madame La Motte, who endeavour- 
ed, by au the stratagems which affection could 
Buggest, or female invention supply, to win him 
to her confidence. He seemed insensible to 
the influence of the first, and withstood the 
wiies of the latter, Finding all her efforts in- 
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sufficient to dissipate the glooms which oveJ> 
hang his -mind, or to penetrate their secret 
cause, she desisted from farther attempts, and 
endeavoured to submit to this mysteriös» dis- 
tress. 

Week after week elapsed, and the same un- 
knowo cause sealed the Ups and corroded the 
heart of La Motte. The place of his Visita- 
tion in the forest had not been traced. Peter 
had frequently examined round the spot where 
bis master disappeared, but had never disco- 
vered any recess which could be supposed to 
conceal him. The astofiishment of the senrant 
was at length raised to aninsupportable degree, 
and he communicated to his mistress the sub- 
ject of it. 

The emotion, which this Information excit- 
ed, she disguised from Peter, and reproved 
him forthe means he had taken to gratify his 
curiosity. But she revolved this circurnstance 
in her thoughts, and comparing it with the late 
alterations in his temper, her uneasiness was 
renewed, and her perplexity considerably in- 
creased. After much consideration, being 
u nable to a<*sign any other motive for his con- 
duct, she began to attribute it to the influence 
of illicit passion, and her heart, which oow 
outran her judgment, confirmed the supposi- 
tion, and roused all the torturing pangs of 
jealousy. 

Comparatively speaking, she had never 
known affliction tili now : she had abandoned 
her dearest friends and connäxions — had relin- 
quished the gayeties, the luxuries, and almost 
the necessarieaof life ; — fled with her family in- 
to exile, an exile the most dreary and comfort- 
less ; experiencing the evils of reality, and 
those of apprehension, united : all these she 
had patiently endured. supported by the affec- 
tfon of him, for whose*sake she suffered. 
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Though that affection, indeed, had for some 
üme appeared to be abated, she had borne its 
decrease with fortitude : but the last stroke of 
calaraity, hitherto withheld, now came with 
irresistible force— the love of which she la- 
mented the loss, she now believed was trans- 
ferred to another. 

The Operation of streng passion confuses the 
powers of reason, and warps them on its own 
particular directum. Her usual degree of 
judgment, nnopposed by the influence of her 
heart, would probably hare pointedoutto Ma- 
dame La Motte some circumstances lipon the 
subject of her distress, equivocal, if not con- 
tradictorj to her suspicions. No stich circum- 
stances appeared to her, and she did not long 
hesitate to decide, that Adeline was the object 
of her husband's attachment. Her beauty out 
ef the question, who eise, indeed, could it be in 
a spot thus sectuded from the world ? 

The same cause destroyed, almost at the 
same moment her only remainingcomfort; and, 
when she wept that she could no longer look 
for happiness in the affection of La Motte, she 
wept also, that she could no longer seek solace 
in the friendship of Adeline. She had too 
great an esteem for her to doubt, at first, the 
integrity of her conduct, but, in spite of rea- 
son, her heart no longer expanded to her with 
its usual warmth of kindness. She shrunk 
from her confidence ; and as the secret brood- 
ings of jealousy cherished her suspicions, she 
became less kind to her even in manner. 

Adeline, obserring the change, at first attri- 
buted it to accident, and afterwards to a tem- 
porary displeasure, arising from some little in- 
advertency in her conduct. She therefore in- 
creased her assiduities ; but perceiving, con- 
trary to all expectation, that her efforts to 
please failed or their usual consequence, *- A 
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that tbe rtserve of Madame's manner rather 
increased than abated, she became seriously 
uneasy, and resolved to seck an explanation. 
This Madame La Motte as sedubusly avoided, 
and was for some time able to preveot Ade- 
line, however, too mucb interested in tbe event 
to yield to delicate scruples, pressed tbe Bubject 
so closely, ^hat Madame, at first agitated and 
confused, at leogth invented some idle excuse, 
and laughed off tbe affair < 

She now saw tbe necessity of subduing all 
appearance of reserve towards Adeline \ and 
tbough her art could not conquer tbe prejudices 
of passion, it taug-bt her to assume, witb 
tolerable success, tbe aspect of kmdness. 
Ad eli De was deceived, and was again at peace. 
Indeed, confidence in tbe sincerity and good« 
ness of others was ber weakness. But tbe 
pangs of stifled jealousv Struck deep to tbe 
beart of Madame La Motte, and &he resolved, 
at all events, to obtain some certainty upon the 
subject of her suspicions. 

She now condescended to a meanness, whicb 
she bad before despised, and ordered Peter to 
watch the steps of his master, in order to 
discover, if possible, the place of bis Visitation ! 
So much did passion win upon ber judgment, 
by time and indulgence, that she sometimes 
ventured even to doubt the integrity of Ade- 
line, and afterwards proceedcd to nelieve it 
possible that the object of La Motte's rambles 
might be an assignation with her. What sug- 
gested this conjecture was, that Adeline fre« 
quently took long walks alone in the forest, 
and sometimes was absent from tbe abbey for 
many hours. This circumstance, wbicb Ma- 
dame La Motte bad at first attributed to Ade- 
line's fondness for the picturesque beauties of 
nature, now operated forcibly upon her Ima- 
gination, and she could viewit in nootbgr 
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ligfet, than as affordrog an opportunity for ae- 
cret conversation with her husband. 

Peter obeyed the Orders of bis mistresa with 
alacrity, for they were warmly seconded by 
bis own curiosity. All bis endeavxrars were, 
however, fruitless ; he nerer dared to follow 
La Motte near enough to obserre the place of 
bis last retreat Her impatience, thus height- 
ened by delay, and her passion stimulated by 
difficulty, Madame La Motte now resofred to 
apply to her busband for an explanation of bis 
conduct. 

After some eonsideration, concerning tbe 
manner raost likely to succeed with him, shd 
went to La Motte, but when she entered the 
room where be sat, forgetting all her concerted 
address, she feil at bis feet, and was, for some 
momen ts, lost in tears. Surprised at her attitude 
and distress, he inquired tbe occasion of it, and 
was answered, that it was caused by his own 
conduct. " My conduct ! Wbat part of it, 
pray? w inquired he. 

" Tour reserve, your secret sorrow, and 
frequent absence from the abbey." 

" Is it tben so wonderful that a man, who 
bas lost almost every thing, sbould sometimes 
lament his misfortunes ? or so criminal to at- 
tempt concealing his grief, that he must be 
biamed for it by those whom he would save 
from the pain of sharing it ?" 

Having uttered these words, he quitted the 
room, leaving Madame La Motte lost in sur- 
prise, but somewhat relieved from the pres- 
sure of her former suspicions. Still, however, 
she pursued Adeline with an eye of scrutiny ; 
and the mask of fcindness would sometimes 
fall off, and discoter tbe features of distrust. 
Adeline, withont exactly knowing wby, feit 
less at ease and less happy m her presence 
tfcaii formerly ; her spirÜ* dreoped, and sh* 
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wouldoften, when alone, weep at the forlora- 
ness of her condition. Formerly, her remem- 
brance of past sufferings was lost in the friend- 
ship of Madame La Motte ; now, though her 
behaviour was too guarded to betray any strik- 
10$ instance of unkindness, there was some- 
thing in her manner which chilled the hopes of 
Adelioe, unable as she was to aoalvze it. Bat 
a circumstance, which soon occurred, suspend- 
ed for awhile, the jealousy of Madame La 
Mette, and roused her husband from his state 
of gloomy stupefaction. 

Peter, havmg been one day to Auboine for 
the weekly supply of provisions, returned with 
intelligence that awakened in La Motte new 
apprehension and anxiety. 

" Oh, Sir, I've heard something that has as* 
tonished me, as well it may," cried Peter, 
" and so it will you, when you come to know 
it. As I was Standing* in the blacksmith's shop, 
while the smith was driving a nail into the 
horse's shoe, (by the by, the horse lost it in an 
odd way, Pll teil you, Sir, how it was)"—- 

" Nay, prithee, leave it tili anotner time, 
and go.on with your story ? w 

" Why then, Sir, as I was standing in the 
blacksnuth's shop, oomes in a man with a pipe 
in his mouth» and a large pouch of tobacco in 
his hapd* — 

" Well — what has the pipe to do with the 
story ? w 

" Nay, Sir, you put me out ; I can't go on, 
unless you let me teil it my own way. As I 
was saying— with a pipe in his mouth— I think 
I was tnere, your Honour \ n 

4i Yes, yes. w 

" He set himself down on the bench, and 
taking the pipe from his mouth, says to the 
blacksmith— Neighbour, do you know any 
body of the name of La Motte hereabonts ?«•- 
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Bless your honour, I turned all of a cold sweat 
in a mmute! Is not your honour well, «hau I 
fetch you any thing ? n 

" No— - but bc short in your narratrre. ,, 

" « La Motte ! La Motte ! said the black- 
smitb, I think Vve heard the name.'— * Have 
you?* saidl, ' you're cunning then, fortbere's 
no such person hereabouts, to my knowledge.' 

" Fool! why did you say that? w 

" Because I did not want them to know 
your honour was here; and if I had not ma- 
naged very cleverly, they would have found me 
out. *• There b no such person hereabouts, to 
my knowledge,' says I. — ' Indeed!' says the 
blacksmith, 'you know more of the neighbour- 
hood than I do then.' — * Aye,' says the man 
with the pipe,. * thatfs very true. How came 
yq^ to know so much of the neighbourhood ? 
I came here twenty-six years ago, come next 
St. Michael, and you know more than I do. 
How came you to know so much ?' 

" With that he put his pipe in his mouth, and 
gave a whiff füll in my face. Lord ! your 
honour, I trembled from head to foot. ' Nay, as 
for that matter, says I, I dont know more than 
other people, but Pm sure I never heard of 
such a man as that.' — * Pray,' says the black- 
smith, staring me füll in the face, <an't you the 
man that was inquiring some time since about 
St. Clair's Abbey ?'— 4 Well, what ofthat? 1 
says I, ' what does that prove ?' — ' Why, they 
say, somebody lives in the abbey now, f said the 
man, turning to the other ; ' and, for aught I 
know, it may be this same La Motte.' — • Aye, 
ot for aught I know either,' says the man with 
the pipe, getting up from the bench, * and you 
may Know more of this than you'll own. 1*11 
lay my Kfe on't, this Monsieur La Motte lives 
at the abbey.' — * Aye,' says 1, 4 tou are out 
there, for he does not live at the abbey now.' » 
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* c Confound your folly ! w cried La Motte, 
" but be quick — how did the matter end?" 

" My master does not lire there now, said I 
«-Oh ! oh ! said the man with the pipe ; he is 
your master, then? And pray how long has he 
left the abbey— and where does he live now ? 
Hold, said I, not so fast— I know when to speak 
and when to hold my tongue — but who has 
been inquiring for him ? w 

* 4 * What ! he expected somebody to inquire 
for him ?' says the man — No,' says I, ' he did 
not, but if he did, what does that prove? that 
argues nothing.' With that he looked at the 
blacksmith, and they went out of the shop to- 

fether, leaving my horse's shoe undone. But 
never minded that, for the momeot they were 
gone I mounted, and rode away as fast as ¥ 
could. But in my fright, your honour, I ^r- 
got to take the roundabout way, and so came 
straight home." 

La Motte, extremely shocked at Peter's in- 
telügeuce, made no other reply than by curs- 
ing bis folly, aod immediately went in search 
of madaine, who was Walking with Adeline on 
the banks of the river. La Motte was too much 
agitated to soften his information by preface. 
" We» are discovered !" said he, " the king's 
officers have been inquiring for me at Auboine, 
and Peter has blundered upon my ruin." He 
then informed her of what Peter had related, 
and bade her prepare to quit the abbey. 

" But whither can we ny ?" said Madame La 
Motte, scarcely able to support herseif. " Any 
whereJI" said he, " 10 stay here is certaia 
destruction. We must take refuge in Switzer- 
land,I think. If any part of France would hatte 
concealed me, surely it had been this !" 

" Alas, how are we persecuted !" rejoined 
raadame. " This spot is scarcely made com- 
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fortable, before we are obliged to leave it, and 
gt) we know not whither." 

" I wish we may not yet know whither," re- 
plied La Motte, " that is the least evil that 
threatens us. Let us escape a prison, and I 
care not wbitber we go. Bat retnrn lo the ab- 
bev immediateiy, and pack up wbat moveableä, 
you can." A nood of tears carae to the relief 
of Madame La Motte, and she hung upon 
Adel ine's arm silent and trembling. Adeline, 
though she had no comfort to bestow, endea- 
voured to command her feelings, and appear 
composed. *- Come," .said La Motte, " we 
waste time; let us lament hereafter, but at 
present prepare for flight. .Exert a little of 
that fortitude, which is so necessary for our 
preservation. Adeline does not weep, yet her 
State is as wretched as your own, for I know 
not how long I shall be äble to protect her." 

Notwitbstanding her terror, this reproof 
tonched the pride of Madame La Motte, who 
dried her tears, but disdained to reply, and 
looked at Adelme with a strong expression of 
displeasure. As they moved silently toward 
the abbev, Adeline asked La Motte lf he was 
sare they were the king's officers, who inquir- 
ed for him. 4l I cannot doubt it," he replicd, 
14 who eise could possible inquire for me ? Be- 
sides the behaviour of the man, who mention- 
ed my name, puts the matter beyond a ques- 
tion.» 

44 Perhaps not," said Madame La Motte : 
" let us wait tili morning ere we set off. We 
may then find it will be unnecessary to go." 
• " vVe may, indeed ; the king's officers would 
probably by that time have told us as much." 
La Motte went to giye orders to Peter. ** Set 
off in an hour » said Peter. 4< Lord bless vou, 
master! only consider the coach wheel; it 
would take me a day at least to mend it, for 
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vour hoaour knows I nerer meaded one in my 
life.» * 

This was a circumstance wfaich La Motte 
had entirely overlooked. Whea they settled 
at the abbey, Peter had at first been too frusy 
iü repairing the apartments, to remember the 
carriage, and afterwards believmg it would not 
quickly be wanted, he had neglected to do it. 
La Motte's temper now entirely forsook him, 
and with many execralions he ordered Peter 
to go to work immediateiy : but on searching 
for the materials formerfy beaght, they were 
no where to be foünd, and Peter at length re- 
membered, though he was prudent enough to 
conceal this circumstance, that he had used 
the nails in repairing the abbey. 

It was now, therefore, impossible to quit the 
forest that night, and La Motte had only to con~ 
sider the most probable plan of concealment, 
should the officers of justice visit the ruin be- 
fore the morning ; a circumstance, which the 
thoughtlessness of Peter in returning frotn Au- 
boine by the straight way made not unlikely. 

At first, indeed, it oecurred to him, that 
though his family could not be removed, he 
might himself take one of the horses and es- 
cape from the forest before night. But he 
thought there would still be some danger of 
detection in the town through which he must 

{)ass ! and he could not well bear the idea of 
eavmg his family unprotected, witbout know- 
ing when he could return to them, or whither 
he could direct them to follow him. La Motte 
was not a man of very vigorous resolution, and 
he was perhaps rather more willing to suffer 
in Company than alone. 

After much consideration, he recoUected the 
trapdoor of the closet belonging to the Cham- 
bers abore. It was invisible to the eye, and 
whatever might be its direction, it would se- 
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cnrety shelter frim, at least, from discorcry. 
Haring deüberated farther upon Ihe subiect, 
he determined to expiore the recess to which 
the stairs led, and tbought it possible that for 
a short time fak wbole family might be conceal- 
ed within it. There was Iittle time between 
the Suggestion of the plan and the execution 
of his purpose, for darkness was spreading 
aronnd, and in erery murnrar of the wind he 
thougbt he heard the voices of his enemies. 

He called for a light, and aseended alone to 
the Chamber. When he came to the closet, it 
was ftome time before he could find, the trap- 
door, so exactly did it correspond with the 
hoards of the floor. At length, he fbund and 
raised it. The chill daraps of long confined 
air rushed from tbe aperture, and he stood for 
a moment to let thera pass ere he descended. 
Ab he stood looking down the abyss, he recol- 
lected the report, which Peter had brought 
coneerning the abbey, and it gave him an un« 
easy Sensation : but this soon yielded to more 
pressing interesta» 

The stairs were steep, and in roany places 
trembled beneath his weight. HaVing conti- 
nned to descend for some time, his feet touch- 
ed the ground, and he found himself in a nar- 
row passage ; as he tnrned to pursne it^ the 
damp rapours curled around htm and extin- 
gnished the light. He called aloud to Peter, 
bat could make nobody bear, and after some 
time, he endeavoured to find his way up the 
stairs. In this difficulty he sücceeded, and 
passing tbe Chambers with cantioos steps, de- 
scended tbe tower. 

The security which the place he had just 
quitted seemed to promise, was of too much 
importance to be atightly rejected, and he de- 
iermined iramediately to make another expe- 
riment with the light: haVing now fixed it •- 
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a lautem, he descended a seeond time to the 
passage. The current of vapours, occasioned 
by opening of the trapdoor, was abated, and 
the fresh air thence admitted had begun to cir- 
culate : La Motte passed on unmolested. 

The passage was of considerable length, and 
led him to a door, which was fastened. He 
plaoed the lantern at some distance to avoid 
the current of aus and applied his strength to 
the door. It shook under his hands, but did 
not yield. Upon examining it more closely, 
he perceived tne wood round the lock was de* 
cayed, probably by the damps, and this encou« 
raged him to proceed. After some time it 
gare way to his effort, and he found himself in 
a square stone room. 

He stood for some time to surrey it. The 
walls, which were dripping with unwholesome 
dews, were entirely bare, and afforded not even 
a window. A small iron grate alone admitted 
the air. At the further end 1 near a low recess, 
was another door. La Motte went towards it, 
and as he passed, looked into the recess. Upon 
the ground within it, stood a large ehest, which 
he went forward to examine, and liftiog the 
lid, he saw the remains of a human skeleton. 
Horror Struck upon his heart, and he iovolun- 
tarily stepped back. During a pause of some 
moments, his first emotions suDsided. That 
thrilling curiosity, which objeets of terror of* 
ten excite in the human mind, impelled him to 
take a seeond view of this dismal speotacle. 

La Motte stood motionless as he gazed : the 
objeet before him seemed to confirm the re- 

Sort that some person had formerly been mur- 
ered in the abbey. At length he closed the 
ehest, and advanced to the seeond door, which 
also was fastened, but the key was in the lock. 
He turned it with difficulty, and then found the 
dbor was fceW by two stroog boita. Having- 
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undrawn these, it disclosed a flight of ateps, 
which he descended. They termmated in a 
cbain of low vaults, or rather cells, that, from 
the manner of their construction and present 
condition, seemed to have been coeval with the 
most ancient parts of the abbey. La Motte, 
in bis then depressed etate of mind, thought 
them the burial places of the monks, who for- 
meriy inhabited the pfle above, but they were 
more calcxdated for places of penance for the 
living than of rest for the dead. 

Having reached the exlremity of these cells, 
the way was again closed by a door. La Motte 
now hesitated whether he shoald attempt to 
proceed any farther. The present spot seem- 
ed to afford the secufity he sought. Here he 
might pass the night unmolested by apprehen- 
sion of discovery, and it was most probable, 
that if the officers arrived in the night, and 
found the abbey vacated, they would quit it 
betöre moraing, or at least before he could 
have any occasion to emerge from conceal* 
ment. These considerations restored his mind 
to a State of greater composure. His only 
immediate care was to bring his family as soon 
as possible to this place of security, lest the 
officers should come unawareB upon them ; and 
while he stood thus musing, he blamed himself 
for delay. 

But an irresistible desire of knowing to.what 
this door ted, arvested his steps, and he torned 
to open it. The door however was fastened, 
and as he attempted to force it, he suddenly 
thought he heard a noise above> It now oc* 
curred to him, that the officers might already 
have arrived, and he quitted the cells with pre- 
cipitation, intending to listen at the trap-door. 

There, said he, 1 may wait in security, and 
perhaps hear something of what passes. My 
ftörily will not be known, or at least, not hurt. 
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and lbeir uneasiness od my account they must 
learn to endure." 

These were the argumenta of La Motte, in 
which it must be owned, selfish prudence was 
more conspicuous thaa tender anxiety for his 
wife. He had by this time reached the bottom 
of the stairs, when on looking up he perceived 
the trapdoor was left open, and ascending in 
haste to close it, he heard footsteps advancing 
through the Chamber above. Before he could 
descend entirely out of sight, he again iooked 
up, and perceived throogh the aperture the 
face of a man looking down upon nun. " Mas- 
ter," cried Peter; La Motte was somewhat 
relieved at the sound of his voice, though an- 
gry that he had occasioned him so much terror. 

" What brings yo* here, and what is the 
matter below ?" 

" Nothing, Sir, nothing's the matter, only 
mj nüstres8 sent me to see after your honour." 

." There's nobody there then," said La 
Motte, setting bis foot upon the step. 

" Yes, Sir, there is my mistress, and made- 
moiselle Adeline, and" — 

" Well, well," said La Motte briskly, " go 
your ways, I am Coming." 

He informed Madame La Motte where he 
had been, and of his intention of secreting 
himself ; and deliberated upon the means of 
convincing the officers, should they arrive, 
that he had quitted the abbey. For this pur- 
pose, he ordered all the moveabie furniture to 
be conveyed to the eejls below. La Motte 
himself assisted in this business, and every 
band was employed for dispatch. In a very 
short time, the habitable part of the fabric was 
left almost as desolate as he had found it« He 
then bade Peter take the horses to a distance 
from the abbey, and turn them loose. After 
iarther consjderation, he thought it might con- 
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tribute to raislead them if be placed in somc 
conspicudus part of the fabric an inscription, 
signifying bis condition, and mentionhig the 
date of bis departure from tbe abbey. Over 
the door of the tower which led to the habtta- 
ble part of the structure, be therefore cut the 
foUowing lines. 

•* < • ye f whom mUfortune may Iradtothls spot, 

Leaf n that there are other» as miserable as younelret * * 



a wref <*hed exite, soaght with- 
In these wall« a refuge from per- 
secution, on the 27(h of April, 
1658. and qu .ted tbem od the 
I2th of Jtily in the same year. 
In stfrrch of a more convenient 
cuyinin. 

After engraving these words with a knife, the 
smali stock of provisions remaining from the 
week's supply, (for Peter, in his fright, had re- 
turned unloaded from his last journey) was put 
into a basket, and La Motte having assembled 
his family, they all ascended the stairs of the 
tower, and passed througb the Chambers to the 
closet. Peter went first with a ligbt, and with 
sorae dimculty found tbe trapdoor. Madame 
La Motte shuddered as she suireyed the 
gloomy abyss ; but they were all silent 

La Motte now tpok the ligbt, and led the 
way; madame followed, and then Adeline. 
fci These old monks Ioved good wine, as well as 
other people," said Peter, who brought up the 
rear. " I Warrant your honour, now, this was 
their cellar; I smell tbe casks already." 

" Peace," said La Motte, " reserve your 
jokes for a proper occasion." 

u There is no härm in loviog good wine, as 
your honour knows."- 

44 Have done with this buffbonery," said La 
Motte, in a tone more authoritative, " and go 
first" Peter obeyed. 

Vol. i. P 
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They came to the vaulted room. The dis- 
mal spectacle he had seen there, deterred La 
Motte from passing the night in this Chamber ; 
and the furniture had, bv bis own order, been 
conreyed to the cell« below. He was anxious 
that his family should not perceive the skele- 
ton ; an object which would probably excite a 
degree of horror not to be orercome during 
their stay. La Motte now passed the ehest in 
haste, and Madame La Motte and Adeline were 
too much engrossed by theirown thoughts, to 
payminute attention toexternalcircumstances. 

When they reached the cells, madame La 
Motte wept at the necessity which condemned 
her to a spot so dismal. u Ahu," said she, 
" are we, mdeed, thus reduced ! The apart- 
ments abore, formerly appeared to me a deplo- 
rablp habitation; but they are a palace com- 
paredtothese." 

41 True, my dear," said "La Motte, " and 
let the remembrance of what you once thought 
them, soothe your discontent now ; these cells 
are also a palace, compared to the Bicetre, or 
die Bastile, and to the terrors of farther pu- 
nishment, wbich would aecompany them : let. 
the apprehensionof the greater evil teach you 
to enaure the less : I am contented if we nnd 
here the refuge I seek." 

Madame La Motte was silent, and Adeline, 
förgetting her late unkindness, endeavoared as 
much as she could to console her ; while her 
heart was sinking with the rainfortunes, which 
she could not bat antieipate, she appeared com- 
posed anderen cheerful. She attended Madame 
La Motte with the most watchful solicitude, 
and felt-so thaokful that La Motte was now 
secreted within this reeess, that she almost 
lost her pereeptio» of its giooms and incon- 
reniences. 

This she artlessly expressed to him, whc» 
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could not be insensible to the tenderness itdis- 
covered. Madame La Motte was also sensible 
©f it, and it renewed a painful Sensation. The 
efiuskros of gratitude she mistook for those of 
tenderness. 

La Motte returned frequently to the trap- 
door, to listen if any body was in the abbey ; 
but 110 sonnd disturbed the stiliness of night ; 
at length they sat down to supper; the repast 
was a melancholy one. u If tne officers do not 
come hither to-night," s?id Madame La Motte, 
sigbing, *« rappose, my dear, Peter returns to 
Anbot ne te-morrow. He may there learn 
«omething more of this affair; or at least, 
he might procnre a carriage to conrey us 
hence." 

44 To be sure he might, n said La Motte, 
peevishly, " and people to attend it also. Pe- 
ter would be an excellent person to show the 
officers the way to the abbev, and to inform 
them of what they might eise be in doubt about 
my concealment here." 

■*' How cruel istfcisirony l n replied Madame 
La Motte, " 1 preposed only what 1 thought 
would be for onr nratual good; my judgmeot 
was, perhaps, wrong, but my intention was 
«ertainly ngbt." Tears swelfed into her eyes 
asshespoke these words. Adeline wishedto 
Telieve her ; but delicacy kept her silent. La 
Motte observed the effect of bis speech, and 
aomething like remorse toucfced his heart. 
He approached, and taking her hand, " Yoa 
inust allow for the perturbation of my mind," 
aaid he, " I did not mean to afflict you thus. 
The idea of sendtng Peter to Auboine, where 
he has already done so much »arm by his Wun- 
ders, teased me, and I could not iet is pass un- 
noticed. No, my dear, eor only chance of 
safety ia to remara wbere we are whüe our 
froyiaions lagt If the -officers £• »et <c«ne 
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here to-night, they probabiy will to-morrow, 
or perhaps the v next day. When they Kave 
scarched the abbey, witbout finding me, they 
will depart; we may then emerge from this re- 
cess, and take measures for removing to a dis- 
tant country." 

Madame La Motte acknowlcdged the justice 
of bis words, and her mind being relieved by 
tbe little apology be had made, she became to* 
lerably cheerful. Supper being ended, La 
Motte Station ed the laithful, though simple Pe- 
ter, at the foot of the steps that ascended to 
the closet ; there to keep watch during the 
night. ' Having done this, he returned to the 
lower cells, where he had left bis little family. 
The beds were spread, and having tnournfully 
bid each other good night, they laid down anS 
implored rest. 

Adeline's thouebts were soo bn3y to suffer 
her to repose, and when she believed her com- 
panions were sunk in slumbers, she indulgcd 
the sorrow which reflection brought. She also 
looked forward to the future with the most 
mournful apprehension. Should La Motte be 
9eized, what was to become of her ? She would 
then be a wanderer in the Wide World; without 
friends to protect, or money to supporther; 
the prospect was gloomy, was terriDle ! She 
surveyed it and shuddered! The distresses too 
of Monsieur and Madame La Motte, whom she 
loved with the most lively affection, formed uo 
inconsiderable part of her's. 

Sometiraes she looked back to her father; 
but in him she only saw an enemy, from whom 
she must fly; this remembrance heightened 
her sorrow ; yet it was not the recollection of 
the suOcring he had occasioned her, by which 
she was so much afQicted, as by the sense of his 
unkindness; she wept bitterly. At length, 
with that artless piety, which innocence only 
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knows, she addressed the Supreme Being, and 
resigned herseif to his care. Her mind then 
gradually became peaceful and reassured, and 
soon after she sunt to repose. 



CHAPTER V. 

A surprise— an adventure— a mysterj. 

The night passed without any alarm : Peter 
had remained upon his post, and heard nothing ' 
that prevented his sleeping. La Motte heard 
him, long hefore he saw him, most musically 
snoring ; though it must be owned, there was 
more of the bass than of any other part of the 
gamut in his Performance. He was soon rous* 
ed by the bravura of La Motte, whose notes 
sounded discord to his ears, and destroyed the 
torpor of his tranquillity. 

" God bless you, master, what's the matter ?" 
cried Peter, waking, " are they come ? w 

"Yes, for aught you care, they might be 
come. Did I place you here to sleep, sirrah ?" 

" Bless you, master," returned Peter, "sleep 
is the only comfort to be had here; I'm sure I 
would not deny it to a dog in such a place as 
this." 

La Motte sternly questioned him concern-» 
ing any noise he might have heard in the night ; 
and Peter füll as solemnly protested he had 
heard none ; an assertion which waf strictly 
true, for he had enjoyed the comfort of being 
asieep the whote time. 

La Motte ascended to the trapdoor, and )is- 
tened attentively. No sounds were heard, and 
as he ventured to lift it, the füll li^ht of the 
sun burst upon his sight, the morning being 
now far advanced ; he walked softly along thp 
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Chambers, and looked through a window ; u©> 
person was to be seen. Encouraged by this 
apparent security, be ventured down the staks 
or the tower, and entered the first apartmenU 
He was proceeding towards the second, when, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he first peeped 
through the crerice of the door, whicb stood 
half open. He looked, and distinctly saw a 
person sitting near the window, upon which his 
arm rested. 

The discovery so much shocked him, that for 
a moment he lost all presence of mind, and was 
utterly unab.le to move from the spot. The 
person whose back was towards him, arose,. 
and tu med his head. La Motte now reco- 
vered himself, and quitting the aparjtment as 
quickly, and at the same time, as silently as 
possible, ascended to the closet. Ite raised 
the trapdoor, but before he closed it, heard 
the footsteps of a person entering' the outer 
Chamber. Bolts, or other fastening to the trap. 
there was none; and his security depended 
solely upon the exact correspondence of the 
boards. The outer door of the stone room 
had no means of defence ; and the fastenings 
of the inner one were on the wrong side to af» 
ford security, even tili some means of escape 
could be found. 

When he reached this room he paused, and 
heard distinctly persons Walking in the closet 
above. While he was listening he heard a 
voice call him by name, and be instantly fled 
to the cells below, expecüng every moment to 
hear the trap lifted, and the footsteps of pur- 
suit ; but he was fled beyond the reach of hear- 
ing either. Having thrown himself on the 
ground at the furthest extremity of the vaults, 
he lay for some time breathless with agitation. 
Madame La Motte and Adeline, in the utmost 
tcrror, inquired what had happened. It was 
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flome time before he could speak; wbcn he 
did, it was almost unnecessary, for the distant 
noises which sounded from above infonqed his 
faroily of a part of the trath. 

The sounds did not seem to approach, but. 
Madame La Motte, unable to command her 
terror, shrieked aloud ; this redoubled the dis- 
tress of La Motte. u You have already de- 
stroyed me ; w cried he, " that shriek has in- 
formed them where I am. w He traversed the 
cells with clasped hands and quick steps. Ade- 
line stood pale and still as death, supporting 
Madame La Motte, whom with difficulty she 
prevented from fainting. "O! Dupras! Du- 
pras ! you are already avenged 1" said he, ina 
voice that seemed to burst from his beart: 
tbere was a pauße of silence. " But why 
should I deceive myself with the bope of es- 
caping ? w he resumed, " why do I wait here 
for their Coming' ? Let me rather end these 
torturing pangs by throwing myself into their 
hands at once." 

As he spoke, he moved towards the door, 
but the distress of Madame La Motte arrested 
his steps. " Stay," said she, u for my sake, 
stay ; ao not leave me thus, nor throw yourself 
roluntarily into destruction ? w • * 

"Surely, Sir, w said Adeline, "you are too 
precipitate"; this despair is as useless as it is ill- 
founded. VVe hear no person approaching; if 
the officers had diseovered the trapdoor, they 
would certainly have been here before now." 
The words of Adeline stilled the tumult of his 
mind: the agttation of terror subsided; and 
•reason beamed a feeble ray upon his hopes. 
He listened attentively, and perceiring tbat 
all was silent, advanced with caution to the 
stone-room; and thence to the foot of the 
stairs that led to the trapdoor. It was closed : 
30 sound was heard above. 
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He watched a long time, and the silence 
continuing, bis hopes strengthened, and at 
length he besan to believe tbat the officers had 
quitted the abbey ; the day however «ras spent 
in anxious watchfulness. He did not dare to 
nnclose the trapdoor: and he frequeatly 
thought he heard distant noises. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the secret of the closet had 
escaped discovery ; and on this circumstance 
he justly founded his security. The followiog 
night was passed like the day, in trembling 
hope, and incessant watching. 

But the necessities of hunger now threaten- 
ed them. The provisions, which had been dis- 
tributed with the nicest economy, were nearly 
exhausted, and the most deplorable conse- 
quences might be expected from their remain- 
ing longer in concealment. Thus circurn- 
stanced, La Motte deliberated upon the most 
prndent method of proceeding. There ap- 
peared no other alternative than to send Peter 
to Auboine, the only town from which he could 
return within the time prescribed by their ne- 
cessities. There was game, indeed, in the fo- 
rest ? but Peter could neither handle a gun, or 
use a pshing rod to any advantage. 

It was, therefore, agreed he should go to 
Auboine for a supply of provisions, and at the 
sarae time bring materials for mending the 
coach-wheel, that they might have some ready 
conveyance from the forest. La Motte for- 
bade Peter to ask any questions concerning 
the people who, had inquired for him, or to take 
any methods for discovering whether they had 
quitted the country, lest his blunders should 
ägain betray him. He ordered bim to be en- 
tirely silent as to these subjects, and leave the 
place with all possible dispatch. 

A difficulty yet remained to be overcome— - 
who should first venture abroad into the abbey , 
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tö learn whether it was vacated by the officers 
of justice? La- Motte considered that if he 
was again seen, he should be effectually be» 
trayed ; wbich would not be so certain if one* 
of his family was observed, for they were all 
unknown to the officers. It was necessary, 
however, that the person he sent should have 
courage enough to go through with the inqui- 
ry, and wit enougb to conduct it with caution. 
Feter, perhaps, had the fipet ; but was certain- 
\y destitute of the last. Annette had neither. 
La Motte looked at his wife, and asked her if, 
for his sake, she dared to venture. Her heart 
shrunk fröm the proposal, yet she was unwilU 
ing to refuse, or appear indifferent upon a 
point so essential to the safefy of her husband. 
Adeline observed in her countenance the agv 
tation of her mind, and surmounting the fears, 
which had hitherto kept her silent, she effered 
herseif to go. 

*' They will be less likely to offend me," 
said »he, "than a man. 19 Shame would not 
safer La Motte to accept her offer; and Ma- 
dame, touched by the magnanimity of her 
conduct, feit a momentary renewal of all her 
former kindness. Adeline pressed her propo- 
sal so warmly, and seemed so much in earnest, 
that La Motte began to hesitate. " You, Sir, M 
said she, " onee preserved me from the most 
imminent danger, and your kindness bas since 
protected me. Do not refuse me the satisfac- 
tion of deserving your goodness by a grateful 
return of it. Let me go into the abbey, and 
if by so doiag, I should preseire you from evil, 
I shall be tufficiently rewarded for what litÜe 
danger I may incur, for my pleasure will be at 
least equal to yours." 

Madame La Motte could scarceiy refrain 
from tears as Adeline spoke ; and La Motte 
«ghing deeply, said, " Weil, be it so ; go, 

P % 
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Adehne, and from this moment consider rae aa 
jrour debtor.*' Adeline stayed not to reply, 
out taking a light, quitted the cells, La Motte 
^ollowiag to raise the trapdoor, and cautioning 
Tier to look, if possible, into eyery apartment, 
before ehe entered it. " If you should be 
wen," said he» " you must account foryour 
appearance so as not to discover me. Your 
©wn presence of mind may assist you, I can- 
not.— -God bless you." 

When she was gone, Madame La Motte's ad- 
miration of her conduct heran to yield to other 
etootions. DistrustgTadually underminedkiod- 
ness, and jealousy raised suspictons. " It must 
be a sentiment more powerful than gratitude," 
thought she, " that could teach Adeline to sub- 
due her fears. What but love could influence 
her to a conduct so generous !" Madame La 
Motte, when she found it impossible to account 
for Adeliue's conduct, without alleging some 
toterested motives for it, however her suspi- 
cions might agree with the practice of the 
world, had surely forgotten how much she 
once admired the purity and dismterestedness 
of her young friend. 

Adehne, meanwbile, ascended the Cham- 
bers; the cheerful beams of the sun played 
once more upon her sight, and reanimated her 
spirits ; she walked lightly through the apart- 
tnents, nor stopped tili she came to the stairs of 
the tower. Here she stood for some time, but 
no sounds met her ear, save the sighing of the 
wind among the trees, and at lengtli she de« 
scended. She passed the apartments below* 
without seeing any person; and the little fur- 
niture that remained, seemed to stand exaotly 
as she had left it She now ventured to look 
out from the tower ; the only animate objects 
that appeared were the deer quietly grazing 
under the shade of the woods. Her favourite 
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little &wn distinguished Adeline, and came 
bounding towards her with streng marke of 
joy. She was soroewbat alarmed lest the ani- 
mal, belüg- observed, should betray her, and 
walked swiftly away through the cloisters. 

She opened the door that led to tho great 
hall of the abbey, bat the passage was so gfoo- 
my and dark that she feared to enter it, and 
started back. It was necessary, howeyer, that 
she should examinefarther, particularly on the 
opposite side of the ruin, of which she had 
hitherto had no view : but her fears returned 
when she recollected how far it would lead her 
from her only place of refuge, and how difficult 
it would be to retreat. She hesitated what to 
do : but when she recollected her Obligation» 
to La Motte, and considered this as perhaps 
her only opportunity of doing him a service, 
she determined to proceed. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly over her ' 
mind, sheraised her innocentlooks to heaven, 
and breathed a silent prayer. With trembling 
steps she proceeded over fragments of the ru* 
in, looking anxiously around, and often start- 
ing as the breeze rustled among the trees, 
mistaking it for the whisperings of men. She 
came to the lawn which fronten the fabric, but 
no person was to be seen, and her spirits reviv- 
ed. The great door of the hall she now en- 
deavoured to open, but suddenly remembering 
that it was fastened by La Motte's Orders, she 
proceeded to the north end of the abbey, and 
having surveyed the prospect around as far as 
the thick foliage of the trees would permit, 
without perceiving any person, she tu med her 
steps to the tower from which she had issued. 

Adeline was now light of heart, and return- 
ed with impatience to inform La Motte of his 
security. In the cloisters ah© w«* again met 
by her little favourite, and stopped for a mv- 
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ment tocaress it. The fawn seemed sensible 
io tbe sound of her voice, and discovered new 
joy ; bat white she spoke, it suddenly startet} 
from her band, and looking up she perceived 
the door of the passage, leading- io the gTeat 
ball opeu, and a man m the habit of a soldier 
issue forth. 

With the swiftness of an arrow she fled 
along the cloisters, nor once ventured to look 
back ; but a voice called to her to stop, and 
she heard Steps adrancing quick in pursuit. 
Before she could reach the tower, her breath 
failed her, and «he leaned against the pillar of 
the ruin, pale and exhausted. The man carae 
up, and pfazing at her with a strong expression 
of surprise and curiosity, he assumed a gentle 
manner, assured her she had nothing to fear, 
and inquired if she belonged to La Motte: ob- 
serving that she still looked terrified, and re- 
mained silent, he rcpeated his assnrances and 
bis question. 

* 4 1 know that he is concealed within the ru- 
in," said the stranger ; " the occasion of bis 
concealment I also know ; but it is of the utmost 
importance I should see him, and he will Uien 
be convinccdhe has nothing to fear from me." 
Adeline trembled so excessively, that it was 
with difficulty she could support herseif— she 
hesitated, and knew not what to reply. Her 
manner seemed to confirm the suspicions of 
the stranger, and her consciousness of this in- 
creased her embarrassment : he took advantage 
of it to press her farther. Adeline, at length 
replied that 4t La Motte had some time since 
resided at the abbey." "And does still, ma- 
dam," said the stranger ; " lead me to where 
h$ may be found — I must see him, and" — 

44 Never, Sir," replied Adeline, 44 and I so- 
lemnly as«*re tcu it will be in vain to search 
Ä»r liim." 
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"That I must try," resumed he, "since 
jou, madam, will not assist me. I have alrea- 
dy followed him to some Chambers above, 
where I suddenly lost him : thereabouts he 
must be concealed, and it is piain, therefore, 
they afibrd some secret passage." 

Without waiting Adeline's reply, he Sprung^ 
to the door of the tower. She now thoug-ht it 
would betray a conaciousness of the truth of 
his conjecture to follow him, and resolved to 
remain below. Upon farther consideration, it 
occurred to her, that be might steal silently in- 
to the closet,. and possibly snrprise La Motte 
at the door of the trap. She, therefore, hast- 
ened after him, that her voice might prevent 
the danger she apprehended. He was already 
in the second Chamber, when the overtook him, 
she iramediately began to speak aloud. 

Tbiß room he searched with the most scru- 
pulous care, but Unding- no private door, or 
other outlet, he proceeded to the closet; then 
it was that it required all her fortitude to con- 
ceal her agitation. He continued the search. 
" Within these Chambers I know he is conceal- 
ed," said he, " though hitberto I have not 
been able to discover how. It was hither I fol- 
lowed a man, wliom I believe to be him, and 
he could not escape without a passage ; I shall 
not qnit the place tili I have found it." 

He examined the walls and the boards, but ' 
without discovering the division of the floof , 
which indeed, $o exactly corresponded, that 
La Motte himself had not perceived by the 
eye, but by the trembling of the floor beneath 
bis feet. " Here is some mystery," said the 
stranger, " which I cannet comprehend and 
perhaps never shall." He was turning to 
quit the closet, when, who can paint the dis- 
tress of Adeline, upon seeing the trapdoor 
gently raised, and La Motte himself appear- 
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cd. " Hah !'* cried the atranger, adrancing 
eagerly to him. La Motte sprang forward, 
and they were locked in each other^s arms. 

The astonishment of Adeline, for a raoment, 
surpassed even her former distress; but a re~ 
membrance darted across her mind, which ex- 
plained the present scene, and before La Motte 
could exciaim, " my son ! n she knew the 
stranger as such. Feter, who stood at the 
foot of the statrs, and heard what passed above, 
flew to acquaint his mistress with the joyfui 
Discovery, and in a few moments she was rold- 
ed in the embrace of her son. This spot so 
lately the mansion of despair, seemcd meta- 
morphosed into the palace of pleasure, and the 
walls echoed only lo the accents of joy and 
congratulation. 

The joy of Peter on this occasion was be- 
yond expression : he acted a perfect panto- 
mime — he capered about, clasped his hands — 
ran to his young master — shook him by the 
hand, in spite of the frowns of La Motte ! 
ran every .where wilhout knowing for what, 
and gave no rational answer to any thing that 
was said to him. 

After their first emotions were subsided, La 
Motte, as if suddenly recollecting himself, re- 
sumed his wonted solemnity : u I am to blame," 
said he, " thus to give way to joy, when I am 
still perhaps surroundcd by danger. Let us 
secure a retreat while it is yet in our power," 
continued he, " in a few hours.the king's*offi- 
cers may search for me again." 

Louis comprehended his fa her's words, and 
immediately relieved his apprehensions by the 
-following relation : 

" A letter from Monsieur Nemours, contain« 
ing an account bf your flight from Paris, 
reached me at Peronne, where I was then 
upon duty with my regiment. He mentioned 
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that you were gone towards tfae south of 
France, but as he had not since faeard from 
you, he was Ignorant of the place of your re- 
fuge. It was about Ibis time that I was dis- 
patched into Flanders : and, being unable to 
obtain farther intelligence of you, I passed 
some weeks of very painful solicitude. At the 
conclusion of the campaign, I obtained leave 
of absence, and immediately set out for Paris, 
hoping to learn,from Nemours, where you had 
ibund an asylum. 

** Of this, howerer, he was equally ignorant 
with rayseif. He infonned me that you had 
once befbre written to him from D— , upon 
your second day's journey from Paris, under 
an assumed name, at had been agreed upon ; 
and that yon theo said the fear of discovery 
would prevent your hazarding another letter. 
He, therefore, remaioed ignorant of your 
abode, bnt said he had no doubt you had con« 
tinued your journey to the southward. Upon 
this siender information I quitted Paris in 
search of you, and proeeeded immediately to 
V— : — , where my iuquiriea concerning your 
farther progress, were successful as far as 

M • There they told me you had staid 

some time, on aecount of the illness of a young 
htdy ; a circumstance which perplexed me 
mach, as I could not imagine what voung lady 
would aecompany you. I proeeeded, however, 
to L — ' ; but there all traces o/ you seemed 
to be lost. As 1 sat musing nt the window of 
the inn, I observed some scribbling on the 
gtass, and tfce curiosity of idleness prompted 
me to read it. I thought I knew the charac- 
ters, and the lines I read confirmed my con- 
jeeture, for 1 remerabered to have heard you 
often repeat them. 

" Here I renewed my inquiries concerning 
your route, and at length made the people of 
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the inn recollect you, and traced you as far as 
Auboine. There I again lost you, tili upon my 
return from a fruitless inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood, the landlord of the little inn where 
I lodged, told me he believed he had heard 
news of you, and immedialely recounted what 
had happened at a blacksmith's shop a few 
hours before. 

" His description of Peter was so exact, that 
I had not a doubt it was you, who inhabited the 
abbey ; and, as I knew your necessity for con* 
cealment, Peter 's denial did not shake my con- 
fideoce. The next morning, with the assist- 
ance of my landlord, 1 found my way hither, 
and, having searched every visiole part of the 
fabric, I began to credit Peters a9sertion: 
your appearance, however, destroyed this fear, 
oy proving that the place was still inhabited, 
for you disappeared so instantaneously, that I 
was not certain it was you whom I had seen. 
I continued seeking you tili near the close of 
the day, and tili then scarcely quitted tbe 
Chambers where you had disappeared. I call- 
ed on you repeatedly, believing that my voice 
might convince you of your mistake. At 
length I retired to pass the night at a cottage 
near the border of the forest. 

" I came early this mörning to renew my in- 
quiries, and hoped that, believing yourself 
safe, you would emerge from concealment. 
But how was I disappointed to find the abbey 
silent and solitary as I had left it the preoed- 
ing evening ! I was returniog once more from 
the great hall, when the voice of this young 
lady caught my ear, and effected &e discovery 
I had so anxiously sought." 

This little narrative entirely dissipated the 
late apprehensions of La Motte, but he now 
dreaded that the inquiries of his son, and his 
owa obvious desire of concealment, migbt ex* 
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cite a curiosity amongst the people of Aubotne, 
and lead to a discovery of his Irue circum- 
stances. However, for the present, he deter- 
mined to dismiss all painful thoaghts, and en- 
deavoured to enjoy the comfort which the pre- 
sence of his son had brooght him. The furni- 
ture was remored to a more habitable part of 
the abbey, and the ceHs were again abandon- 
ed to their own glootns. 

The arrival of her son seeraed to bave ani- 
mated Madame La Motte with new life, and 
all her afflictions were, for the present, absorb- 
ed in joy. She often gazed silently on bim 
with a mother's fondhess, and her partiality 
heightened evvery improvement which time had 
wrought in his person and manner. He was 
now in his twenty-third year ; his person was 
manly and his air military ; his manners were 
unatfected and graceful, rather than dignified ; 
and though his features were irregulär, they 
oompesed a countenance which, having seen 
it once, you woiild seek it again. 

She made eager inquiries after the friends 
she had left at Paris, and learned that within 
the few months of her absence, some had died 
and others had quitted the place. La Motte 
also learned, that a verv strenuous search for 
him had been prosecuted at Paris ; and though 
this intelligence was only what he had before 
expected, it shocked him so much, that he now 
declared it would be expedient to remove to a 
distant coontry. Louis did not scruple to sav, 
that he thought iie would be as safe at the ab- 
bey as at any other place ; and repeated what 
Nemours had said, that the king's officers had 
been unable to trace any partof his route from 
Paris. 

•' Besides," resumed Louis, «' this abbey is 
protected by a supernatural power, and none 
of the country people dare approach it." 
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" Plea9e you, my young master," said Pe- 
ter, who was waiting in the room, " we were 
frightened enough the first night we came 
here, and I mysclf, God forgive me ! thought 
the place was inhabited by devils, bot they 
were only owls, and such like, after all." 

" Your opinion was not asked," said La 
Motte, u learn to he silent." 

Peter was abashed. When he had quitted 
the room, La Motte asked his son with seeming 
carelessness, what were the reports circulated 
by the country people ? " O ! Sir," replied 
Louis, " I cannot recollect half of them. I 
remember, however, they said that many years 
agt), a person (but no body had ever seen him, 
so we may judge how far the report ought to 
be credited) was privately brought to this ab- 
bey, and confined in some part of it, and 
there were streng- reasons to believe he came 
unfairly to his end." 

La Motte sigbed. " They farther said," 
continued Louis, " that the spectre of the de- 
ceased had ever since watched nightly araong 
the ruins : and to make the storv more won- 
derful, for the marvellous is the delight of the 
vulgär, they added, that tbere was a certain 
part of the ruin, from whence no person, that 
had dared to explore it, had ever returned. 
Thus people, who have few objects of real in- 
terest to en^age their thoughts, conjure up for 
themselves imaginary ones." 

La Motte sat musing. " And what were 
the reasons," said he, at length awakening 
from his reverie, " they pretended to assign, 
for believing the person confined here was 
murdered ?" 

" They did not use a term so positive as that/' 
replied Louis. 

" True," said La Motte, recollecting hira- 
self, « they only saic( he came unfairly to his 
end,'» ■ • « • 
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»' That is a nice distinction," said Adeline. 

" Why, I could not well comprehend what 
these reasons were," resumed Louis, " the 
people iodeed say that the person, who was 
brought here, was never koown to depart, out 
I do not find it certain that he ever arrived ; 
that there was stränge privacy and mystery 
obserred while he was here, and that the ab- 
bey has never since been inhabited by it* 
owner. There seems, howerer, to be nothtng 
in all this that deserves to be remembered " 
La Motte raised bis head, as if to reply, when 
the entrance of Madame tu med the discourse 
upon a new^subject, and it was not resumed, 
that day. 

Peter was now dispatched for provisions, 
while La Motte and Louis retired to consider 
how far it was safe for them to continue at the 
abbey. La Motte, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances lately given hira, could not but think 
that Peters blunders and bis son's inquiries 
might lead to a discovery of his residence. He 
revolved this in his mind for some time, but at 
length a thought Struck him, that the latter of 
these circumstances might considerably con- 
tribnte to his security. " If you," said he to 
Louis, " return to the inn at Auboine, from 
whence you were directed here, and without 
seeming to intend giving intelligence, do give 
the landlord an account of your having fonnd 
the abbey uninhabited, and then add, that you 
had discorered the residence of the person you 
sought in some distant town, it would suppress 
any reports that may at present exist, and pre- 
rent the belief of any in future. And if after 
all this you can trust yourself for presence of 
mind and command of countenance, so far as 
to describe some dreadful apparition, I think 
these circumstances, together with the distance 
of the abbey, and intricacies of the forest, 
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could entitle me to consider this place as my 
Castle. n 

Louis agreed to all that his father had pro- 
posed, and ou the foüowing day executed his 
commission with such success, that the tran- 
quillity of the abbey may be then said to have 
been entirely restored. 

Thus encfed this adventure, the only one 
that had occurred to disturb the family during 
thelr residence in the forest. Adeline re- 
moved from the apprehension of tbose evils, 
with which the late Situation of La Motte had 
Üireatened her, and from the Repression which 
her interest in his occasioned her, now expe- 
rienced a raore than usual complacency of 
mind. She thought too that she observed in 
Madame La Motte a renewal of her former 
kindness, and this circumstance awakened all 
her!gratitude, and imparted to her a pleasure 
as lively as it was innocent. The satisfaction 
with which the presence of her son inspired 
Madame La Motte, Adeline mistook for kind- 
ness to herseif, and she' exerted her whole at- 
tention in an endeavour to become worthy 
of it. 

But the joy which his unexpected arrival 
had given to La Motte, quickly began to eva- 
porate, and the gloom of despondency again 
settled on his countenance. He returned fre- 
quentty to his haunt in the forest— the same 
mysterious sadness tinctured his manner, and 
revived the anxiety of Madame La Motte, who 
was resolved to acquaint her son with this sub- 
ject of distress, and to solicit his assistance to 
penetrate its source. 

Her jealousy of Adeline, however, she could 
not communicate, though it again tormented 
her, and taught her to misconstrue with won- 
derful ingenuitv every look and word of La 
Motte, and often to mistake the artleas expres- 
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sions of Adeline'a gratitude and retard, for 
those of warmer tenderness. Adeline had 
formerly accustomed herseif to long walke in 
the forest, and the design Madame had formed 
of watcbing her steps, had been frastrated by 
the late circumstances, and was now entirely 
overcozne by a sense of its difticnlty and dan- 
ger. To employ Peter in the affair, would be 
to acquaint him with her fears, and to follow 
her herseif, would most probably betray her 
scheine, by making Adeline aware of her jea- 
lousy Being tfius restrained by pride and de* 
licacy, she was obliged to endnre the pangs of 
uncertainty concerning the greatest part of 
her suspicions. 

To Louis, however, she related the myste- 
rious change in bis father's temper. He lis- 
tened to her account with very earnest atten- 
tion, and the surprise and concern impressed 
upon bis countenance spoke how much his 
heart was interested. He was however in- 
volved in equal perplexity with herseif upon 
this subject, and readily undertook to observe 
the motions of La Motte, believing bis inter- 
ference likely to be of equal Service botb to 
his fatber and his mother. He saw, in some 
degree, the suspicions of his mother. But as 
he thought she wished to disguise her feelings, 
he suffered her to believe thät she succeeded. 

He now inquired concerning Adeline, and 
listened to her little history, of which his mo- 
ther gave a brief relation, with great apparent 
interest. So much pity did he express tor her 
condition, and so much indigoation at the un- 
natural conduct of her father, that the appre- 
heüsions which Madame La Motte began to 
form, of his having discovered her jealousy, 
yielded to those of a dinercnt kind. She per- 
ceivedthat the beauty of Adeiine had already 
fascioated his Imagination, and she feared that 
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her amiable manners would sood impress hi9 
heart Had her first fondness for Adehne con- 
tinued, she would still bave looked with dis- 
pleasure uporf their attachment, as an obsta- 
«le to the promotion and tbe förtnne she hoped 
to see one day enjoyed by her son. 

Od these she . rested all her future hopes of 
prosperity, and regarded the matrimonial alli- 
• ance which he migbt form, as the only means 
of extricating bis family form their present 
düficulties. She, therefore, ^ouched lightly 
upon Adeline's merit, joined coolly with Louis 
in compassionating her misfortnnes, and, with 
her ccnsure of the fatber's condnct, mized an 
implied suspicion of that of Adeline's. The 
means she employed to repress the passions of 
of her son, had a contrary effect. The indif- 
ferfcnce which she expressed towards Adeline, 
increased his pity for her destitute conditio», 
and tbe tenderness, with which she affected to 
jnd^e the fatber, heightened his honest indig* 
natura at his character* 

As he quitted Madame La Motte, he saw bis 
father cross the lawn and enter the deep sbade 
•of the forest on the teft. He judgped this to be 
a good opportunity of commencing his plan, 
and quitting tbe abbey, slowly föilowed at a 
distance. La Motte twntinoedto walk straight 
forward, and seemed so deeply wrapt in 
thought, that he looked neither to tbe rigbt or 
Jeft, and scarcely lifted bis head from the 
^rround. Louis had followed bim near half a 
mile, when he saw him suddenly strike into an 
avenue of the forest, which took a düferem 
directum from the way be bad hitherto gone. 
, He quickened his steps, that he migbt not lose 
sigbt of him, but, having reached tbe avenue, 
found tbe trees so tbickly interwoven, that La 
Motte was already hid from his view» 

He continued, howerer, to pursue the waj 
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before him : it cotiducted bim through the most 
gloomy part of the forest he had yet seen, tili 
at lengtb it terminated in an obscure recess, 
overarcbed with high trees, whose interwoven 
branches secluded the direct rays ef the sun, 
and ;admitted only a sort of solemn twi- 
lieht. Louis looked around in search of La 
Motte,, but he was no where to be seen. W hüe 
he stood surveying the place, and considering 
wbat fmrther should be dooe. he obserred, 
through thegloom, an object at some distance, 
but the deep sbadow that feil around prevented 
bis distinguishing wbat it was. 

In advancing, he perceived the ruins of a 
small building, which, from the traces that re» 
mained, appeared to bave been a tomb. As 
he gazed upon it, ** Here," said he, " are pro- 
babta deposited the ashes of some ancient 
monk, once an inhabitant of the abbey : per« 
haps of the founder, who, after having spent a 
life of abstinence and prayer, sought in hea- 
ven the reward of his forbearancejiiponeartb. 
Peace be to his soul ! but did he think a life of 
rnere negative rirtue deserved an eternal re* 
ward ? Mistaken man ! reason, had you trust» 
ed to its dictates, would bare informed you, 
that the active virtues, the adherence to the 
golden rule, u Do as you would be done unto," 
could alone deserve the farour of a Deity whose 
glory is benevolence." 

He remained with his eyes fixed upon the 
spot, and presently saw a figure arise under 
tue arch of the sepu lehre. It started, as if on 
percerving him, aud hmmediatelv disappeared. 
Louis, though utrased to fear, feit at that ino- 
ment an uneasy Sensation, but almost it imrae- 
diately Struck him that this was La Motte 
himself. He advanced to the ruin, and called 
lfm. No answer was returned, and be repeat- 
5d the call, bat all wa« yet itiU as the grave. 
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He theo went up to ttie archway, and endea- 
voured to examine the place where he had 
disappeared, but the «hadowy obscurity ren- 
dered the attempt fruilless. He observed, 
howeved, a little to the right, an entrance to 
the min, and advanced some steps down a dark 
kind of passage, whcn recollccting[ (hat this 
place might tte the haunt of banditti, his dan- 
ger alarmed bim, and he retreated with preci- 
pitation. 

* • He walked toward the abbey by the way he 
came, and Unding no person followed him, and 
believing himself again in safety, his former 
surmise returned, and 'he thought is was La 
Motte he had seen. He müsed upon this 
stränge possibility, and endeavoured to assig a 
a reason for so mysterious a conduct, but in 
vain. Notwithstandiog this, his belief of it 
strengthened, and he entered the abbey under 
as füll a conviction as the circumstances would 
admit of, that it was his father who bad appear- 
ed in the sepulchre. On entering what was 
now used as a parlour, he was much surprised 
to find him quietly seated there with Madame 
La Motte and Adeline, and conversing as if 
he had been returned for some time. 

He took the first opportunity of acquainting 
his mother with his late adventure, and of in- 
quiring how long La Motte had been returned 
before him, when learning that it was near 
balf an hour, his surprise increased, an4 he 
knew no£ what to conclude. 

Meanwhile, a perception of the growing par- 
tiality of Louis co-operated with the canker of 
suspicion, to destroy in Madame La Motte that 
affection which pity and esteefn had formerly 
excited for Adeline. Her unkindness was 
now too obvious to escape the notice of her to 
whom it was directed, and being noticed, it 
occasioned an anguish, which Adeline foundrt 
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reiy difficult to endure. With the warmth 
and candour of yoüth, she sougbt an ex plana- 
tioa of this change of behaviour, and an op- 
portunity of exculpating herseif from any In- 
tention of proroking it. ßut this Madame La 
Motte artrally evaded, whüe at the same time 
sbe threw out hints, that involved Adeline in 
deeper perplexity, and served to make her 
present affliction more intolerable. 

" I have lost that affection," she would say, 
" whicb was my all. It was my only comfort 
— yet I have lost it — and this without even 
knowing my ofFence. But I am tbankful I. 
have not merited unkindness, and, though she 
has abandoned me 9 1 shall always love her. n 

Thus distressed, she would frequently leave 
the parlour, and, retiring- to her Chamber, 
would yield to a despondency which she had 
never known tili now. 

One morning, being unable to sleep, she 
arose at a very early hour. The faint light 
of day now trembled through tbe clouds, and 
gradually spreading from thehorizon,announ- 
ced the rising sun. Every feature of the lands- 
cape was slowly unveiled, moist with the dews 
of night, and brightening with the dawn, tili 
at length the sun appeared, and shed the füll 
flood of day. The beauty of the hour invited 
her to walk, and she went forth into the forest 
to taste the sweets of morning. The carols of 
new-waked birds saluted her as she passed, and 
the fresh gale came scented with the breath of 
flowers, whose tints glowed more vivid through 
the dew drops that hung on their leaves. 

She wandered on without noticing the dis- 
tance, and following the windings of the river, 
came to a dewy glade, whose woods, sweepiog 
down to the very edge of the water, fonned % 
scene so sweetly romantic, that she seated her- 
aelf at the foot of a tree to contemplate f 

Vol. i. E 
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beauty. These images insensibly soothed her 
sorrow, and inspired her with that soft and 
pleasing melancholy, so dear to the feeling 
mind. For some time she sat lost in a reverie> 
whiie the flowers, that grew on the banks be- 
side her, seemed to smile in new life, and drew 
from her a comparison with her own condition. 
She rmised and sighed, and then in a voice, 
whose charming melody was modolated by the 
tenderness of her heart, she sang the follow i 
ing words. 

SONNET. 

TO THE LILLY. 

Soft Silken flower! tbat in tbe dewy vale 
Unfolds thy roodest beauties to tbe morn 

And breath'st thy fragvance on her wand' ring gale ; 
O'er earth's green hills and shadowy Valleys borae : 

When day has closed hls dazzling eye, 

And dying gale« sink soft away : 
When eve steals down the western sky ; 

And mountains, woods, and vales decay ; 

Thy tender cups, that graceful swell, 

Droop sad beneath her chilly dews; 
Thy odours seek their silken cell, 

And twittght veils thy languid hues, 

Bat soon, fair flower ! the morn sbail rise, 

And rear again thy pensive head ; 
Again unveil thy snowy dyes,. 

Again thy velvet foilage spread. 

Sweet child of Spring ! like the«, in sorrow's shao>, 
Füll oft I morn in tears. and droop forlorn : 

And ! like thine, may light my giooms pervade, 
And sorrow fly before joy's hving morn ! 

A distant echo lengthened out her tonee, and 
she sat listeiimg to the soft response, tili re- 
peating the last stanza of the Sonnet, she was 
answered by a voice almost as tender, and less 
distant« She looked round in surprise, and saw 
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a young man in ahunter's dress, leaning against 
a tree, and gazing on her with that deep atten- 
tion, which marks an enraptured mind. 

A thousand apprehensions shot atbwart her 
busy thought ; and she now first remembered 
her d istance from the abbey . She rose in haste 
to be gone, when the stranger respectfully ad- 
vanced ; but, observing her timid looks and re- 
tiring steps, he paused. She pursued her way 
towards the abbey ; and though many reasons 
made her anxious to know whether she was 
followed, delicacy forbade her to look back. 
When she reached the abbey, finding the fa- 
mily was not yet asserabled to breakfast, she 
retired to her Chamber, where her whole 
thou^hts were employed in conjectures con- 
cerning the stranger ; believing that she was 
interested on this- point no farther lhan as it 
concerned the safety of La Motte, she indulg- 
ed, without scruple, the remembrance of that 
dignified air and manner which so much dis- 
tinguished the youth she h-id seen. After re- 
volving the circumstance more deeply, she be- 
Uered it imposfeible that a person of his appear- 
ance should be engaged in a stratagem to be- 
tray a fellow-creature ; and though sho was 
de&titute of a Single circnmstance that might 
assist her surmises of who he was, or what was 
his business in an unfrequented forest, she re- 
jected unconsciously every suspicion injurious 
to his character. Upon farther deliberation, 
therefore, she resolred not to mention this little 
circumstance to La Motte ; well knowing that, 
though his danger might be imaginary, his ap- 
prehensions would be real, and would renew 
all the sufferings and perplexity, from which 
he was but just released. She resolved, how- 
ever, to refrain, for some time, Walking in the 
forest. 
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When she come down to breakfast, she ob* 
served Madame La Motte to be more tbaa 
usually reserved. La Motte entered the rooin 
sood after ber, and made some triflinff obser- 
vations oq the weather; and, having- endeavour- 
ed to support an effort at cheerfiilness, sunk 
into bis usual melancholy. Adeline watched 
the countenance of Madame with anxiety; 
and when there appeared in it a gleam of kind- 
ness, it was as sunshine to her soul ; but she 
very seldom suffered Adeline thus to flatter 
herseif. Her conversation was restrained, and 
often pointed at somfohing more than could be 
ünderstood. The entrance of Louis was a very 
seasonable relief to Adeline, who almost feared 
to trust her voice with a sentence, lest its trem- 
bling accents should betray her uneasiness. 

'* This charming rnorning; drew you early 
from your Chamber, 1 ' said Louis, addressing 
Adeline. " You had no doubt a pleasant com- 
panion too," said Madame La Motte, " a sbü* 
tary walk is seldom agreeable." 
_ " I was alone, Madame," replied Adelioe. 
" " Indeed your own thoughts must be highly 
pleasing then." n 

"Alas!" returned Adeline, a tear, spite of 
her eiforts, starting to her eye, " there are now 
few objects of pleasure left tör them." 

*' That is very surprising," pursued Madame 
La Motte. 

" Is it indeed surprising, Madame, for tbose 
who have lost their last f riend to be unhappy ? w 

Madame La Motte's conscieoce acknow- 
ledged the rebuke, and she hlushed. 4 ' Well," 
resumed she, after a short pause, " that is not 
your Situation, Adeline ;" looking earnestly at 
La Motte. Adeline, whose innocence protect- 
ed her from suspicion, did not regard this cir- 
cumstancej but, smiling through her tears, 
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satd, she rejoiced to hear her sar so. Döring 
this conversation, La Motte bad retnained ab- 
sorbed in his own thoaghts; and Louis. maUe 
to guess at what it pointed, looked alternatelj 
at his mother and Adeline for an expfanatmn. 
The latter be regarded with an expreanon so 
fall of tender compassion, that it rerealed to 
Madame La Motte tbe sentiments of bis sonl ; 
and she immediately replied to the last words 
of Adeline with a very serions air ; •« A fnend 
is only estimable wben onr conduct deserre« 
ooe ; the friendship that survires the merit of 
its object, is a disgrace, instead of an honoor, 
to bolh parties." 

The manner and emphasis with wbich she 
delivered these words again alarmed Adeüne, 
who mildly said, " she hoped she shonld nerer 
deserve such censnre." Madame was ülent ; 
but Adeline was so mach shocked by what ha4 
already passed, that tears spruog from her 
eyes, and she hid her face with her handker« 
chief. 

Louis now rose with sorne emotion ; and La 
Motte, roused from his reverie, inqoired what 
was the matter ; bat. before he coaid receire 
an answer, he seemed to have (brgot that be 
had asked the question. ** Adeüne oav gire 
yoa her own account," said Madame La Motte. 
" I have not deserred this," said Adeline, ri~ 
sinff, " but since my presence is displeasing, I 
wifl retire." 

She mored towards the door, when Loa»*, 
who was pacing the room in apparent agita- 
tion, gently took her hafid, saytng, " Here if 
sorae unhappy mistake," and wonld bare led 
her to the seat ; hat her spirits were too mach 
depressed to endare longer restraint; aod, 
withdrawing hes- hand, " suffer roe to ^o ; n 
said she, «* if there is any miatake, l am un- 
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able to explain it." Saying this, she quitted 
the room. Louis foUowed her with his eyes to 
the door ; when, turning to his mother, " Sure- 
Iv, Madam," said he, " you are to blame; roy 
life on it, she deserves your wärmest tender- 
ness." 

*' You are very eloquent in her cause, Sir, 1 ' 
said Madame, " may I presume to ask what 
has interested you thus in her favour V 

"Her own amiable manners," rejoined 
Louis, " which no one can observe without 
esteeming them. w 

"But you may presume too much on your 
own Observation» ; it is possible tbese amiable 
manners may deceive you." 

4 'Your pardon, Madame; I may without 
presumption affirm they cannot deceive me." 

«' You have, no doubt, good reasons for this 
assertion, and I perceive, by your admiration 
of thisartless innocent, she has 6ucceeded in 
her desigh t>f entrapping your heart." 

" Without designiog it, she has won my ad- 
miration, which wpuld not have been the case, 
had she been capable of the conduct you raen- 
tion." 

Madame La Motte was going to reply, but 
was prevented by her husband, who, again 
roused from his reverie, inquired into the 
cause of dispute : " Away with this ridiculous 
behaviour," said he, in a voice of displeasure. 
4 '-Adeline has omitted sorae household duty, I 
suppose, and an offence so heinous deserves 
severe punishment no doubt ; but let me be no 
more disturbed with your petty quarreis; if 
you must be tyrannical, Madame, indulge your 
humour in private." 

Saying this he abruptly quitted the room, 
and Louis immediately following, Madame was 
Icft to her own unpleasant reflections. Her ill 
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humour proceeded from the usual cause. She 
had heard of Adeline's walk; and La Motte 
having gone forth into the forest at an early 
hour, her imagination, heated by the broodings 
of jealousy, suggested that they had appointed 
a meetiog. This was confirmed to her by the 
entrance of Adeline, quickly followed by La 
Motte ; and her perceptions, thus iaundiced by 
passion, neither the presence of her son, nor 
her usual attention to good manners, had been 
able to restrain her emotions. The behaviour 
of Adeline in the late scene, she considered as 
a refined piece of art ; and the indifierence of 
La Motte as affected. So true it is that * 

«Trifiesjightasair, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofe of Hoiy Wrif 

And so ingenious was she " to twist the true 
cause the wrang 1 way. w 

Adeline had retired to her Chamber to weep» 
When her first agitations were subsided, she 
took an ample view of her conduct ; and, per- 
ceiving nothing of which she could accuse 
herseif, she became more «atisfied, deriving 
her best comfort from the integrity of her in- 
tentions. In the moment of accusation, inno- 
cencemay sometimes beoppressed with the pu- 
nishment due only to guilt ; but renection dis- 
solves the illusion of terror, and bringe to the 
aching bosom the consolations of virtue. 

WhenXia Motte quitted the room, he had 
gone into the forest, which Louis observing, he 
followed and joined bim, with an intention of 
touching lipon the subject of hir melanchofy. 
" It is a nne morning, Sir," said Louis, " if 
you will give me leave, I will walk with 
you." La Motte, though dissatisfied, did not 
object ; and after they had proceeded some 
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way he changed the course of his walk, strik> 
ing into a path ooatrary to that which Louii 
had observed him take on the foregoing 
dar. 

Louis remarked, that the avenue they hat 
quitted was " more shady, and therefore more 
pleasant." La Motte not seeming to notice 
this remark, " It leads to a singular spot," con- 
tinued he, " which I discovered yesterdav.** 
La Motte raised hishead; Louis proceeded to 
describe the tomb, and the adventure he had 
tnet with : during this relation, La Motte re- 
garded him with attention, while his own coun- 
* tenance suffered various changes. When he 
had concluded. ** You are verv daring," said 
La Motte, " to examine that place, particular- 
ly when you ventured down the passage : I 
would advise you to be more cautious how you 
penetrate the depths of this forest. I, myself, 
have not ventured beyond a certain boundary ; 
and am, therefore, uninformed what inhabi- 
tants it mav harbour. Your account has 
alarmed me!" con tinued he, a for if banditti 
are in the neighhourhood, I am not safe from 
their depredations : His true, 1 have but little 
to lose except my life." 

u And the lives of your family," rejoined 
Louis—" Of course," said La Motte. 

" It would be well to have morecertainty up- 
on that head," rejoined Louis, *« I am consider- 
ing how we may obtain it." 

" 'Tis useless to consider that," said La 
Motte, " the inquiry itself brings danger with 
it ; your life, perhaps, would be paid for the in- 
dulgence of your curiosity ; our only chancc 
of safety is by endeavouring to remain undis- 
covered. Let us move towards the abbey." 

Louis knew not what to thiok, but said no 
more upon the subject. La Motte soon after 
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relaspeJ into a fit of musing ; and his son noir 
took occasion to lament that depression of spi- 
rits, which he had lately observed in bim* 
44 Rather lament the cause of it," said La 
Motte with a sigh; " That I do, mostsincere- 
ly, whatever it may be. May I venture to in- 
quire, Sir, what is this cause ?" ^ 

44 Are then my misfortunes so little known 
to you," rejoined La Motte, " as to make that 
question necessary ? Am I not driven from 
my home, from my friends, and almost from 
my country ? And shall it be asked why I am 
afflicted ?" Louis feit the justice of this re- 
proof, and was a moment silent. " That you 
are afflicted, Sir, does not excüe my surprise ;" 
resumed he, "it would be indeed stränge, were 
you not." 

44 What then does excite your surprise ?" 

46 Tbe air of cheerfulness you wore when I 
first came hither." 

4fc You lately lamented that I was afflicted ,•' 
said La Motte, " and now seem not very well 
pleased that I was once cbeerful. What is tbe 
meaning of this ? ,y 

44 Tou rauch mistake me," said his son, " no- 
thing could give me so much satisfaction as to 
see that cheerfulness renewed ; the same cause 
of sorrow existed at tbat time, yet you was 
then cheerful " 

44 That I was then cheerful," said La Motte, 
44 you might, without flattery, have attributed 
to yourself ; your presence revived me, and I 
was relieved at the same time from a load of 
apprehensions." 

44 Why, then, as the same cause exists, are 
you not still cheerful .?" 

44 And why do you not recollect that it is 
your father you thus speak to ?" 

" I do, Sir, and.nothingbut anxiety for my 

E % 
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father cotild have urged me thus far ; it is with 
ioexpreesible concern I perceive you have 
some secret cause of uneasiness ; reveal it, 
Sir, to those who claim a share in all your afflic- 
tion ? and suffer them, bv participation, to soft" 
en its afrerity." * Louis looked up, and ob- 
served the countenace of his father pale as 
death ; his Ups trembled while he spoke. u Your 

Eenetration, however, you may rely upon it, 
as in the present instance deceived you ; I 
have no subject of distress, but what you arcr 
already acquainted with, and I desire tnis con- 
versation may never be renewed." 

44 If it is your desire, of course, I obey, w 
said Louis, " but pardon me, Sir, if n — 

" I will not pardon you, Sir," intermpted 
La Motte, " let the discourse end here. w Say- 
ing this he quickened his steps, and Louis, not 
darii>g to pursue, walked quietly on tili he 
reached the abbey. 

Adeline passed the greatest part of the day 
alönein her Chamber, where ha v ing examined 
her conduct, she endeavoured to fortify her 
heart aginst the unmerited displeasure of Ma- 
dame La Motte. This was a task more diffi- 
cult than that of self-acquaintance. She lov- 
ed her,"and had relied on her friendship, whicb, 
notwithstandiog the conduct of Madame, still 
appeared valuable to her. It was true, she 
had notdeserved to lose it, but Madame was so 
averse to explanation, that there was little 
probabüity of recovering it, however ill-found- 
ed might be the cause of her dislike. At 
length she reasoned, ör rather, perhaps, per- 
suaded herseif into tolerable composure ; for 
to resign a real good with contentment, is less 
an effort of reason than of temper. 

For many hours she busied herseif upon a 
piece of work, which she had undertaken for 
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Madame La Motte ; and this she did, without 
the least intention of conciliating her favour, 
but becaüse she feit there was something in 
thus repaying unkindness, which was suitable 
to her own temper, her sentiments, and her 
pride. Self-love may be the centre, round 
-which the human aftections move, for whate- 
ver motive conduces to self-gratification, may 
be resolved into self-love ; yet, sonne of these 
affection3 are in their nature so tefined, tbat 
though wecannot deny their origin, they almost 
deserve the name of virtue. Of this species 
was that of Adeline. 

In this employment, and in reading, Adeline 
passed as much of the day as possible. From 
books, indeed, she had constantly derived her 
chief Information and amusement : those be- 
longing to La Motte were few, but well chos- 
en ; and Adeline could find pleasure in read- 
ing them more than once. When her mind 
was discomposed by the behaviour of Madame 
La Motte, or by a retrospection of her early 
misfortunes, a book was tne opiate that lulled 
it to reposc. La Motte had several of the besi 
English poets, a langnage which Adeline had 
learned in the convent; their heauties, there - 
tore, she was capable of tasting, and they often 
inspired her with enthusiastic delight. 

At the decline of day, she quitted her Cham- 
ber to enjov the sweet evening hour, but 
strayed no farther than an avenue near the 
abbey, which fronted the west. She read a 
little, but finding it impossible any longer to 
abstract her attention from the scene around, 
she closed the book, and vielded to the sweet 
complacent melancholy which the hour inspir- 
ed. The air was still« the sun, sinking below 
the distant hill, spread a purple glow over the 
landscape, and touched the forest glades with 
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softer light. A dewy freshness was diffused 
lipon the air. As the sun desceoded, the dusk 
came silently on, and tbe scene assumed a so- 
lemn grrandeur. As she mused, she recollect- 
ed and repeated the follovring stanzas. 

NIGHT. 

flow ev*nlng fades, her pensive step retires, 

And nicht leads on the dews, and shadowy hoars : f 

Her awfai pwny of plane; ary fires, » 

And all her train of visionary power«. ] 

Thu* paint'with fleeting shapes the dreams of sleep, ' 
Thett swell the waklng soul witb pleasing- dread : 

These through the glooms in forms terrific sweep, I 

And rouse the ihrüUng borrors of the dead ! ; 

Queen of the solemn thought— mysterious night! 

Whose step is darkness. and whose voice is fear .' 
Thy sbades 1 welcome with severe delight, 

And hall thy hollow gales, that sigh so drear! 

• 

When wrapt in clouds,and riding in the blast, 

Thou roli'st the Storni along the sounding shore, 
I love to watch the whelming billows cast 

On rocks below, and listen to the roar. 

Thy milder lerrors. Night, I frequent woo, 

Thy silent lightnings, and thy mereor's glare, 
Thy northern «res, brighi with ensangoined bue, 

That iight in beaven's high vault the fervid air. 

Bat chtef I love tbee, whea thy lacid car 
Sbeds throngh tbe fleecy clouds a trembling gleam. 

And shows the misty mounlains from afar, 
The nearer forest, and the valley's strearo : 

And nameless objeets in the vale below, l 

That floating dimly to the musing eye, I 

Assume, at fancy's toucb, fantastic show, 
And raise her sweet romantic visions high. 

Tben let me stand aroldst tby glooms profound j 

On some wilct woody steep, and hear the breeae \ 

That swells in mournful mefody around, 
And faintly dies upon the distant trees. 

4 
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What melancboly cbanns sieal o'er the mind ! 

Wbat ballowed lears the rising rapture greet ! 
White many a viewless spirit in the wind, 

Sighs to the lonely hours hi accents sweet ! 

Ah ! who th^dear iliusions pleased would yield, 
Which fancy wakes fronj silence and frota shades, 

För all the sober forms of truth revealed, 
For all tbe scenes that Day's bright eye pervades ! 

On her retura to the abbey she was joined 
Ijy Louis, who, after some conversation, said, 
" I am much grieved by the scene to which I 
was witness this morning, and have longed for 
an opportunity of teliing you so. My mother's 
behaviour is too mysterious tobe accounted for, 
but it is not difficult to perceive she labours 
under some mistake. What 1 have to request 
is, that whenever I can be of service to you, 
vou will commaod me." 

Adeliue thanked him fop bis friendly offer, 
which she feit more sensibly than she chose to 
express. " I am unconscious," said she, " of 
any offence that may have deserved Madame 
La Motte's displeasure, and am therefbre total- 
ly unable to account for it. I have repeatedly 
sought an explanation, which she has as anx- 
iously avoided ; it is better, therefore, to press 
the subject no farther. At the same time, Sir, 
suffer me to assure you, I have a just sense of 
your goodness." Louis sighed, and was silent. 
At length, " I wish you would permit me/' re- 
sumed he, " to speak with my mother upon 
this subject. I am sure 1 could convince her 
of her error." 

" By no means," replied Adeline, " Madame 
La Motte's displeasure has given me inexpres- 
sible concern ; but to compel her to an expla- 
nation would only increase this displeasure, in- 
stead of reraoving it. Let me beg of you not 
to attempt it.» 

i 
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(< I subrait to your judgment," said Louis, 
"but, for once, it is with reluctance. I 
should esteem myself most happy, if I could 
be of service to you." He spoke this with an 
accent so tender, that Adeline, for the first 
time, perceived the sentiments of bis heart. 
A mind more fraught with vanity thaa hers 
would have taught her long" ago to regard the 
attentions of Louis, as the result of something 
more than well-bred gallantry. . She did not 
appear to'hotice his last words, but remained 
silent, and involuntarily quickened her pace. 
Louis said no more, but seemed sunk in 
tbought; and this sileuce remained uninter- 
rupted, tili they entered the abbey. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal Mockery, hence !" 

Macbeth. 1 

Nkar a month elapsed without any remark- 
able occurrence : the melancholy of La Motte 
suffered little abatement ; and the behaviour of 
Madame to Adeline, thougb somewhat softened, 
was still far from kind. Louis, by number- 
less little attentions, testified his growing af- 
fection for* Adeline, who continued to treat 
them as passing civilitiös. 

It happened, one stofmy night, as they were 
preparing for rest, that they were alarmed by 
a trampling of horses near the abbey. The 
sound of several voices succeeded, and a loud 
knocking at the great gate of the hall soon af- 
ter confirmed the alarm. La Motte had little 
doubt that the officers of Justice had at length 
discorered his retreat, and the perturbation of 
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fear almost confounded his senses ; he, howe- 
ver, ordered the lights to be extinguished, and 
a profouDd süence to be observed. ünwüling to 
neglect even the suchtest possiblity of securi- 
ty . There was a chance, he thought, that the 
persons might suppose the place uninhabited, 
and believe they had mistaken t^ oBject of 
their search. His Orders were scIRely obey- 
ed when the knocking was renewed, and with 
increased violence. La Motte now repaired to 
a small grated Window in the portal of the 
gate, that he might observe the number and 
appearance of the strangers. 

The darkness of the night baffled his pur- 
pose ; he could only perceive a group of men 
on horseback; but, listening attentively, he 
distingnished a part of their discouM^. Seve- 
ral of the men contended, that thejTiad mista- 
ken the place ; tili a person, who from his au- 
thoritative voioe appeared to be their leader, af* 
firmed thar the lights had issued from this spot, 
and he was positive there were persons within. 
Having said this, he again knocked loudly at 
the gate, and was answered only by hollow 
echoes. La Motte's heart trenibled at the 
souruJ, and he was unable to move. 

After waiting some time, the strangers seern- 
ed as if in consultation, but their discourse was 
conducted in such a low tone of voice, that 
La Motte was unable to distinguish its purport. 
They withdrew from the gate, as if to depart, 
buthepresently&oughthe heard them amoogst 
the trees on the other side of the fabric, and 
soon became convinced they had not left the 
abbey. A ftw minutes held La Motte in a 
state of torturing suspense; he quitted ihe 
grate, where Louis now stationed himself, for 
that part of the edifice which overlooked the 
spot where he supposed them to be waiting. 
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The storm was now loud, and the hollow 
blasts, which rushed a/nong the trees, prevent- 
ed his distinguishing any other sound. Once 
in the pauses of the wind, he thought he heard 
distinct voices ; bat he was not long left to 
conjeq£ure, for the renewed knocking at the 
gate agaj| appailed him; and, regardless of 
the terrorr of Madame La Motte and Adeline, 
he ran to try his last chance of concealment, 
by meaos of the trapdoor. 

Soon after, the violence of the assailants 
seemed to increase with every gust of the tem- 
pest ; the gate, which was old and decayed, 
burst from its hinges, and admitted them to the 
hall. At the moment of them entrance, a 
scream from Madame La Motte, who stood at 
the doorjpf an adjoining apartment, confirmed 
the suspicions of the principal stranger, who 
oontinued to advance aä fast as the darkness 
would permit him. 

Adeline had fainted, and Madame La Motte 
was calling loudly for assistance, when Peter 
entered with lights, and discovered the hall 
filled with men, and his young mistress sense- 
less upon the floor. A chevaüer now advan- 
ced, and soliciting pardon of Madame for the 
rudeness of his conduct, was attempting an 
apology, when, perceiving Adeline, he hasten- 
ed to raise her from the ground, but Louis, who 
now returned, caught her in his arms, and de- 
sired the stranger not to interfere. 

The person, to whom he sppke this, wore the 
star of one of the first Orders in France, and 
had an air of dignity, which declared him to 
be of superior rank. He appeared to be about 
forty, but perhaps the spirit and fire of his 
countenance made the impression of time upon 
bis features less perceptible. His softened 
aspect and insinuating raanners, while regard» 
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less of himself he seeroed attentive only to the 
condition of Adeline, gradually dissipated the 
apprehensjons of Madame La Motte, and sub- 
dued the sudden resentment of Louis. Upon 
Adeline, who was yet insensible, he gazed with 
an eager admiration, which seemed to absorb 
all the faculties of his mind. She was, indeed, 
an object not to be contemplated with indiffer- 
ence. 

Her beauty, touched with the languid deli- 
cacy of illness, g&ined from sentiment what it 
lost in bloom. The negligence of her dress, 
loosened for the purpose of freer respiration, 
discovered those glowin^ charros, which her 
auburn tresses, that feil m profusion over her 
bosorn shaded, but could not conceal. 

(There now entered another stranger, a 
young Chevalier, who, having spoken hastily to 
the eider, joined .the general group that sur- 
rounded Adeline. He was of a person, in 
which elegance was happily blended with 
strength, and had a countenance animated, but 
not haughty ; noble, yet ex ressive of peculiar 
sweetness. What rendered it at present more 
interesting, was the compassion he seemed to 
feel for Adeline, who now revived, and saw 
him, the first objec' that met her eyes, bend- 
ing over her in silent anxiety. 

On perceiving him, a blush of quick sur- 
prise passed over her cheek, for she knew him 
to be the stranger she had seen in the forest* 
Her countenance instantly changed to the 
paleness of terror, when she observed the room 
crowded with people. Louis now supported 
her into another apartment, where tne two 
Chevaliers, who followed her, again apoltgized 
for the alarm they had occasioned. The eider, 
turning to Madame La Motte, said, (( You are, 
no doubt, Madame, Ignorant that I am the 
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proprietor of this abbey." She started : " Be 
not alarmed, Madame, you are &afe and wel- 
come. This ruinous spot has been Jong aban- 
doned by me, and if it nas afforded you a shel- 
ter I am happy." 

Madame La Motte expressed her gratitude 
for this condescension, and Louis declared his 
sense of the politeness of the Marquis de Mon- 
talt, for tbat was the name of the noble stran- 
ger. 

" My chief residence," said the Marquis, 
" is in a distant province, butl have achateau 
near the borders of the forest, and in return- 
ing from an excursion I have been benighted 
and lost my way. A light which gleamed 
through the trees, attracted me hither, and 
such was the darkness without, that I did not 
know it proceeded from the abbey tili I came 
to the door." The noble deportment of the 
strangers, the splendour of their apparel, and 
above all this speech, dissipated every remain- 
ing'doubt of Madame's, and she was giving 
orders for refreshments to be set before them, 
when La Motte, who had listened, and was 
now convinced he had nothing to fear, entered 
the apartment. 

He advanced towards the Marquis with a 
complacent air, but as he would have spoken, 
the words of welcome faltered on his hps, his 
limbs trembled, and a ghastly paleness over- 
spread his countenance. The Marquis was 
Jittle less agitated, and, in the first moment of 
surprise, put his hand upon his sword, but, re- 
collecting bimself, he withdrew it, and endea- 
voured to obtain a command of features. A 
pause of agonizing silence ensued. La Motte 
made some motion towards the door, but his 
agitated frame refused to support him, and he 
sunk ioto a chair, silent and exbausted. The 
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horror of bis countenance, together with his 
whole behaviour, excited the utmost surprise 
in Madame, whose eyes inquired of the Mar- 
quis more than he thought proper to answer ; 
his looks increased, instead of explaining the 
mystery, and expressed a mixture of emotions, 
which she could not analyze. Meanwhile, she 
endeavoufed to soothe andrevive her hasband, 
but he repressed her efforts, and averting his 
face, covered it with his hands. 

The Marquis, seeming to recover his pre- 
sence of mind, stepped to the door of the hall 
where his people were assembled, when La 
Motte, starting from his seat, with a frantic 
air, called on him to return. The Marquis 
looked back and stopped, but still hesitating 
whether to proceed ; the supplications of Ade- 
line, who was now returned, added to those of 
La Motte, determined him, and he sat down. 
" I request of you, my Lord," said La Motte, 
" that we may converse for a few moments by 
ourselves. w 

" The request is bold, and the indulgence, 
perhaps, dangerous," said the Marquis : ** it 
is more also than I will grant. You can have 
nothing to say, with which your family are not 
acquainted— speak your purpose and be 
brief," La Motte's complexion varied to eve- 
ry sentence of this speech. " Impossible, my 
Lord, n said he; " my Ups shall close forever,, 
ere they pronounce before anofher human be- 
ing the words reserved for you alone. I en- 
treat— I supplicate of you a few moments' 
private discourse." As he pronounced these 
words, tears swelled in his eyes, and the Mar- 
quis, softened by his distress, consented, though 
with evident emotion and reluctance, to his 
request. 

La Motte took a light, and led the Marquis 
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to a small room in a remote part of the edifice, 
wbere they remained near an hour. Madame, 
alarmed by the length of their absence, weilt 
in quest of them : a% she drew near, a curioai- 
ty, in such circumstances perhaps not unjusti- 
nable, prompted her to fisten. La Motte just 
then exclaimed — u The phrenzy of despair! n — 
some words followed, delivered in a low tone, 
which she could not understand — " 1 have suf* 
fered more than I can express," continued he ; 
" the same image has pursued me in my roid» 
night dream, and in my daily wanderings. 
There is no punisbment short of deäth, which 
I would not have endured, to regain the State 
of mind with which I entered this forest. I 
again address myself to your compassion." 

A loud gust of wind, that burst along the 
passage where Madame La Motte stood, over- 
powered his vbice and that of the Marquis, 
who spoke in reply : but she soon after distiri- 
guished these words — " To-morrow, my Lord, 
if you return to these ruins, I will lead you to 
the spot." 

" That is scarcely necessary, and may be 
dangerous." said the Marquis. " From you, 
my Lord, I can excuse these doubts," resumed 
La Motte ; *' but I will swear whatever you 
shall propose. Yes, w continued he, ''what- 
ever may be the c,onsequence, I will swear to 
snbmit to your decree !" The rising tempeg^ 
again drowned the sound of their voices, anf 
Madame La Motte vairriy endeavoured to heär 
those words, lipon which, probably, hungthe 
ejEplanation of this mvsterious conduct. They 
now moved towards tne door, and she retreated 
with precipitation to the apartment where she 
had left Aaeline,with Louis and the young Che- 
valier. 

Hither the Marquis and La Motte soon fol- 
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lowed, the first haughty and cool, the latter 
soraewhat more composed tban before, though 
the impression of horror was not yet faded 
from his countenance. The Marquis passed 
on to the hall, where his retinue awaited ; the 
storm was not yet subsided, but he seemed im- 
patient to be gone, and ordered his people to be 
in readiness. La Motte observed a sullen si- 
lence, frequently pacing the room with hasty 
steps, and sometimes lost in reverie. Mean- 
wbile, the M*arquis, seating himself by Ade* 
line, directed to her his whole attention« except 
when sudden fits of absence came over his 
mind, and suspended hiro in silence : at these 
times the young chevaliei* addressed Adeline, 
who, with diffidence and some agitation,shrunk 
from the observance of both. 

The Marquis had been near two hours at the 
abbey, and the tempest still continuing, Ma- 
dame La Motte offered him a bed. A look 
from her husband made her tremble for the 
consequence. Her offer was, however, po- 
litely declined, the Marquis being evidently as 
impatient to be gone, as his tenant appeared 
distressed by his presence : he often returned 
to the hall, and from the gates raised a look 
of impatience to the clouds. Nolhing was to 
be seen through the darkness of night — no* 
tbing heard but the howlings of the storm. 

The morning dawned before he departed. 
As he was preparing to leave the abbey, La 
Motte again drew him aside, and held him for 
a few moments in close conversation. His im- 
passioned gestures, which Madame La Motte 
observed from a remote part of the room, ad- 
ded to her curiosity a degree of wild apprehen- 
sion, derived from the obscurity of the subject. 
Her endeavour to distinguish the correspond- 
ing words, was baffled by the IowToice in which 
they were uttered. 
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The Marquis and his retinue at length de- 
parted, and La Motte, having himself fastetied 
the gateR, silently and dejectedly withdrew to 
bis Chamber. The moment they were aJonc 
Madame seixed the opportunity of entreatnog 
her husband to explain the scene she had wit- 
nessed. 4< Ask me no questions," said La 
Motte steraly, " for I will ans wer none. I 
have already forbade you speaking to me on 
this subject." 

" What subject ?" said his wife. La Motte 
seemed to recollect himself — " No matter— I 
was mistaken— I thought you had repeated 
these questions before." 

<c Ah ! w said Madame La Motte, " it is then 
as I suspected ; your former melancholy, and 
the distress öf this night, have the sajne cause." 

" And why should you either suspect or in- 
quire ? am I always to be persecuted with con- 
jectures?" 

" Pardon me, I meant not to persecute you ; 
but my anxiety for your welfare will not suf- 
fer me to rest under this dreadful uncertainty. 
Let me claim tbe.privilege of a wife, and share 
the affliction which oppresses you. Denv me 
not." La Motte interrupted her. " Whate- 
ver may be the cause of the emotions whioh 
you have witnessed, I swear that I will not re- 
veal it. A time may come, when 1 shall no 
longer judge concealment necessary ; tili then 
•be silent, and desist from importunity ; above 
all, forbcar to remark to any one what you 
may have seen uncommon in me. Bury your 
surmise in your own bosom, as you would avoid 
my curse and my destruction." The deter- 
mmed air with which he spoke this, while his 
countenance was overspread with a livid hue, 
made his wife shudder ; and she forbore all 
reply. 

Madame La Motte retired to bed, but not 
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to rest. She raminated on the past occurrence ; 
and her surprise and curiosity, concerning the 
words and behaviour of her hu&band, were 
but more strongly stimulated by reflection. 
One trutb, however, appeared ; she could not 
doubt bat the mysterious conduct of La Motte, 
which had for so many months oppressed her 
with auxiety, and the late scene with the 
Marquis, originated from the same cause. 
This belief, which seemed to prove how un- 
justly she had suspected Adeline, brought with 
it a pang of self-accusation. She looked for« 
ward to the morrow, which wonld lead the 
Marquis again to the abbey, with impatience. 
Wearied nature at length resumed her rights, 
and yielded a short oblivion of care. 

At a late hour, the next day, the family as- 
sembled to breakfast. Each individual of the 
party appeared silent and abstracted, but ve- 
ry different was the aspect of their features, 
and still more the complexion of their thoughts. 
La Motte seemed agitated by impatient fear, 
yet the sullenness of despaif overspread* bis 
countenance. A certain wildness in bis eyes 
at times expressed the sudden start of horfor, 
and again his features would sink into the 
glootn of despondency. 

Madame La Motte seemed harassed with 
anxiety ; she watched eveiy tum of her hus- 
band's countenance, and impatiently waited 
the arrival of tbe Marquis. Louis was com- 
posed and thoughtful. Adeline seemed to feel 
her füll share of uneasiness. She had observ- 
ed the behaviour of La Motte the preceding 
night with much surprise, and the happy confi- 
dence she had hitherto reposed in him was 
shaken. She feared also, lest the exigency of 
his circumstances should precipitate him again 
into the world, and that he would be either un~ 
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able or unwilling to aflford her a »heiter be- 
neath bis roof. 

Diiring breakfast'La Motte frequently rose 
to the window, from whence he cast many an 
anxious look. His wife understood too well 
the cause of his impatience, and endeavoured 
to repress her own. In these intervals, Louis 
attempted by whispers to obtain some in form a- 
tion from his father, but La Motte always re- 
turned to the table, where the presence of 
Adeline prevented farther discourse. 

After breakfast, as he'walked upon the lawn, 
Louis would have joined bim, but La Motte 
percraptorily declared he intended to be alone, 
and soon after, the marquis having not yet ar- 
rived, proceeded to a greater distance from 
the abbey. 

Adeline returned to her usual working room 
with Madame La Motte, who affected an air 
of cheerfulness, and even of kindness. Feel- 
ing- the necessity of offering some reason for 
the striking agitation of La Motte, and of pre- 
venting the surprise which the unexpected 
appearance of the Marquis would occasion 
Adeline, if she was left to connect it with 
his behaviour of the preceding night, she 
mentioned that the Marquis and La Motte 
had long been known to each other, and that 
this unexpected meeting-, after an absence of 
many years, and under circumstanccs so 
altered and humiliating, on the part of the 
latter, had occasioned him much painful emo- 
tion. This had been heightened by a con- 
sciousness that the Marquis had formerly mis- 
interpreted some circumstances in his conduct 
towards him, which had caused a Suspension 
of their intimacy. 

This account did not bring conviction to the 
mind of Adeline, for it seemed inadequate to 
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tue degree of emotion the Marquis and La 
Motte had mutually betrayed. Her surprise 
was excited, and her cunosity awakened by 
the words which were meant to delade them 
both. But she forbore to express her thoughts» 

Madame, proceeding with her plan, said, 
u The Marquis was now expected, and she 
Jioped whatever differences remained, would 
be perfectly adjusted." Adelme blushed, and, 
endearouring to reply, her Ups faltered. Con- 
scious of this agitation, £ud of the obserrance 
of Madame La Motte, her confusion increaa- 
ed, and her endeavours to suppress served only 
to heighten it She tried to renew the dis- 
course, and still she found it immposible to 
collect her thoughts. Shocked lest Madame 
should apprehead the sentiment which had 
tili this moment been concealed almost from 
herseif, her colour fled, she fixed her eyes on 
the ground, and for some time found itdifficult 
to respire. Madame La Motte inquired if she 
was ill, when Adeline, glad of the excuse, 
withdrew to the indulgence of . her own 
thoughts, which were now wholly engrossed 
by the expectation of seeing again the young 
Chevalier who had accompanied the Marquis. 

As she looked from her room, she saw the 
Marquis on horseback, with seyeral attendants, 
advancing at a distance and she hastened to 
apprize Madame La Motte of his approach. 
In a short time he arrived at the gates, and 
Madame and Louis went out to receüre him, 
La Motte being not yet returned. He enter- 
ed the hall ? foÜowed by the young Chevalier, 
and aecosting Madame with a sort of stateljr 
politeness, inquired for La Motte, whom Louis 
now went to seek. 

The Marquis remained for a few minutes 
silent, and theo asked of Madame La Motte 

Vol. i. F 
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(( how her fair daughter did ? w Madame im* 
derstood it was Adeline he meant, and having 
answered his inquiry, and slightly saidshe was 
not related to them.* Adeline, upon some indi* 
cation of the Marquis 's wish, was sent for. 
She entered the room with a modest blush and 
a timid air, which seemed to engage all his at- 
tention. His compliments she redeived with a 
sweet grace, but, when the young Chevalier 
approached, the warmth of his manner ren- 
dered her involuntafily more reserved, and 
she scarcely dared to raise her eyes from the 
ground, lest they should encounter his. 

La Motte now entered, and apologized for 
his absence, which the Marquis noticed only 
by a slight inclination of hjs head, expressing 
at the same time by his looks, both distrust and 
pride. They immediately quitted thejabbey 
together, ana the marquis beckoned his attend- 
ants to follow at a distance. La Motte for- 
bade his son to accompany him, but Louis ob- 
served he took the way into the thickest part 
of the forest. He was lost in a chaos of con- 
jecture concerning this affair, but curiosity 
and anxiety for his father induced him to fol- 
•low at some distance. 

In the meantime, the yoüng stranger, whom 
the Marquis addressed by the name of Theo 
dore, remained at the abbey with Madame La 
Motte and Adeline The former with all her 
address could scarcely conceal her agitation 
during tliis internal. She mored involuntarily 
to the door, whenever she heard a footetep, 
and several times she went to the hall door, m 
order to look into the forest, but as often re- 
turned, checked by disappointment. No per- 
son appeared. Theodore seemed to address 
as much of his attention tö Adeline» as polite- 
ness would allow him to withdraw from Ma- 
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dame La. Motte. His manners, so gentle, yet 
dignined, insensibly subdued her timiditv, and 
batriahed her reserve. Her conversation no 
longer sufFered a painfui constraint, bat grad- 
ually disclosed the beauties of her mind, and 
seemed to produee a mutaal confidence. A si- 
milarity of sentiment soon appeared, and Theo- 
dore, by the impatient pleasure which animat- 
ed his countenance, seemed frequently to anti- 
cipate the thoughts of Adeline. 

To them the absence of the Marquis was 
short, though long to Madame La Motte, whose 
countenance brightened, when she heard the 
trampling of horses at the gate. 

The Marquis appeared but for a moment, and 
passed on with La Motte to a private room, 
where they remained for some time in Confer- 
ence, iramediately after which he de^parted. 
Theodore took leare of Adeline, who, as well 
as L*a Motte and Madame, attended them to 
the gates, with an expression of tender regret, 
and often, as he went, looked back upon the 
abbey, tili the intervening branches entirely 
excluded it from his view. 

The transient glow of pleasure diffused over 
the cheek of Adeline disappeared with the 
young stranger, and she sighed as she turned 
into ue hall. The image of Theodore pursu- 
ed her to her chainber ; she recollected with 
exactness every particular of his late conver- 
sation— his sentiments so congenial with her 
own — hi9 manners so engaging — his counte- 
nance so animated— so ingenuous and so noble, 
in which manly dignity was blended with the 
sweetness of benevolence — these and every 
other grace she recollected, and a soft inelan- 
choly stole upon her heart. " I shall see bim 
no more," said she. A sigh that followed, told 
her more of her heart than she wished to know. 
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She blushed, and sighed again, and tben socU 
denly recollecting herseif, she endeavoured 
to divert her thoughts to a different subject« 
La Motte's connexion with the Marquis for 
some time engaged her attention, but, unable 
to develope the mystery that attended it, she 
sought a refuge from her own reflectionsin the 
roore pleasin$ ones to be derived from books. 

During this time, Louis, shocked and sur- 
prised at the extreme distress which his father 
nad manifested upon the first appearance of 
the Marquis, addressed him upon the subject 
He had no doubt that the Marquis was inti- 
mateiy concerned in the event which made it 
necessary for La Motte to leave Paris, and he 
spoke his thoughts without disguise, lamenting 
at the same time the unlucky chance, which 
had brought him to seek refuge in a place, of 
all others the least capable of affording it— the 
estate of his enemy. La Motte did not con- 
tradict this opinion of his son's, and joined in 
lamenting the evil fate which had conducted 
him thither. 

The term of Louis' absence from his regi- 
ment was now nearly expired, and he took oc- 
casion to express Mb sorrow, that he must 
soon be obliged to leare his father in circum- 
Btances so dangerous as the present. " I should 
leave you, Sir, with less pain," continued he, 
" were I sure 1 knew the füll extent of your 
misfortunes. At present I am left to conjec- 
ture evils, which perhaps do not exist Relieve 
me, Sir, from this state of painful uncertainty, 
and suffer me to prove myself worthy of your 
confidence." 

" I hare already answered you on this sub- 
ject," said La Motte, " and forbade you fc> re- 
new it. I am now obliged to teil yoü, I care 
not how soon you depart, if I am to be subject« 
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ed to these inquiries." La Motte walked ab- 
ruptly away, and left bis son to doubt and con- 
cern. 

The arrival of tbe Marquis bad dissipated 
the jealous fears of Madame La Motte, and she 
awoke to a sense of her cruelty towards Ade* 
Hne. When she considered her orphan State 
— the uniform affection which bad appeared 
in her behaviour — the mildness and patience 
with which she had borne her injurious tfeat- 
meat, she was shocked, and took an early op- 
portunity of renewing her former kindness. 
But she could not explain this seeming incon- 
«stency of conduct without betraying her late 
suspicions, which she now blushed to remem- 
ber, nor could she apologize for her former be- 
haviour without givmg this explanation. 

She contented herseif, therefore, with ex- 
pressing in her manner the regard which was 
thus revived. Adeline was at first surprised, 
but she feit too much pleasure at the change 
to be scrupulous in inquiring its cause. 

But notwithstanding the satisfaction which 
Adeline received from the reviral of Madame 
La Motte's kindness, her thoughts frequently 
recurred to the peculiar and forlorn circum- 
stances of her condition. She could not help 
feeling less confidence than she had formerly 
done in the friendship of Madame La Motte, 
whose character now appeared less araiable 
than her imagination had represented it, and 
seemed strongly tinctured with caprice. Her 
thoughts often aweit upon the stränge in troduc- 
tion of the Marquis at the abbey, and on the 
xnutual emotions and apparent dislike of La 
Motte and himself ; and, under these circum- 
stanoes, it equally excited her surprise that La 
Motte should choose, and that the Marquis 
should permit bim, to reraain in his territory» 
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Her mind returned the oftener, perhaps, od 
this subject, because it was «connected with 
Theodore ; ' but it returned unconscious of the 
idea which attracted it She attributed the in- 
terest she feit in the affair, to her anxiety 
for the welfare of La Motte, and for her own 
future destination, which w#s now so deeply in- 
volved in his. Sometimes, indeed, she caught 
herseif busy in conjecture as to the degpree of 
relationship in which Theodore stood to the 
Marquis, but ehe immediately checked her 
thoughts, and severely blamed herseif for ha v- 
ing suffered them to stray to an object, which 
she perceived was toodangerous to her peace» 



CHAPTER VII. 

« Present ills 
Are less than horrible 'maginings." 

A few days after the occurrence related 
in the preceding chapter, as Adeline was alone 
iD her Chamber, she was roused from a rererie 
by a trampling of horses near the gate, and on 
looking from the casement, she saw the Mar- 
quis de Montalt enter the abbey. This cir- 
cumstance surprised her, and an emotion, 
whose cause she did not trouble herseif to in- 
quire for, made her instantly retreat from the 
window. The same cause, however, led her 
thither again as hastily, but the object of her 
search did not appear, and she was in no haste 
to retire. 

As she stood musing and disappointed, the 
Marquis came out with La Motte, and imme- 
diately looking up, saw Adeline, and bowed. 
She returned ms compliment respectfully, and 
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withdrew fromthe window, vexedat having 
been seen there. They went into the forest, 
butthe Marquis's attendants did not, as before, 
fbllow them tbither. When they returned, 
which was not tili after a considerable time, 
the Marquis immediately mounted his horse, 
and rode away. 

For the remainder of the day, La Motte ap- 
peared gloomy and silent, and was frequently 
lost in thought. Adeline observed him with 
particular attention and concera ; she perceiv- 
ed that he was always more melancholy after 
an interview with the Marquis, and was now 
surprised to hear that the latter had appointed 
to dine the next day at the abbey. 

When La Motte mentioned this, he added 
some high eulogiums on the character of the 
Marquis, and particularly praised hisgenerosity 
and nobleness o£ soul. At this instant Adeline 
recöllected the anecdotes she had förmerly 
heard conceming the abbey, and they threw 
a shadow over the brightness of that excel- 
lence, which La Motte now celebrated. The 
aocount, however, did not appear to deserve 
much credit ; a part of it, as far as a negative 
will admit of demonstratio]!, having been al- 
ready proved false ; for it had been reported 
that the abbey was haunted, and no superna- 
tural appearance had ever been observed by 
the present inhabitants. 

Adeline, however, ventured to inquire whe- 
ther it was the present Marquis of whom those 
injurious reports had been raised ? La Motte 
answered her with a smile of ridicule ; " Sto- 
ries of ghosts and hobgoblins have always been 
admired and cherished bv the vulgär, 9 ' said 
hö. " I am inclined to rely upon my own ex- 
perience, atleastas much as upon the accounts 
of these peasants : if you have seen any thing 
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to corroborate these accounts, pray inform me 
of it, that I may establish my faith." 

«« You mistake me, Sir," said she, " it was 
not concerning' supernatural agency that I 
would inquire : I alluded to a dinerent part of 
the report, which hinted, that some person had 
been coniined here, bv order of the Marquis, 
who was said to have died unfairly. This was 
alleged as a reason for the Marquis's having" 
abandoned the abbey. v 

" All the mere coinage of idleness," said La 
Motte ; " a romance tale to excite wonder : to 
see the Marquis is alone sufficient to refute 
this ; and if we credit half the number of those 
stories that spring- from the same source, we 
prore ouraelres Httle superior to the . simple- 
tons who invent them Yourgood sense, Ade- 
line, I think, will teäch you the merit of dis- 
belief.» 

Adeline blushed, and was silent; but La 
Motte's defence of the Marquis appeared much 
warmer and more diffuse than was consistent 
with his own disposition, or required by the 
occasion. His former conversation with Louis 
occurred to her, and she was the more surpris- 
ed at what passed at present. 

She looked förward to the morrow with a 
mixture of pain and pleasure ; the expectation 
of seeing again the youhg Chevalier occupying 
her thoughts, and agitating them with various 
emotione: now she feared his presence, and 
bow she doubted whetber he would come. At 
length she observed this, and blushed to find 
how much he cngaged her attention. The 
morrow arrived— the Marquis came — but he 
came alone ; and the sunshine of Adeline's 
mind was clouded, though she was able to wear 
her usual air of cheerfulness. The Marquis 
was polite, affable, and attentive : to manners. 
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the most easy and elegant, was added the last 
refinement of polished life. His conversalion " 
was lively, amusing, sometimes even witty; 
and discovered great knowledge of the vfarld i 
or, wfaat is often mistaken for it, an acquaint- 
ance with the higher circles, and with the to- 
pics of the day. 

HeratLa Motte was also qualified to con- 
verse with him, and they entered into a dis- 
cussion of the characters and manners of the 
age with great spirit and some humour. Ma- 
dame La Motte had not seen her husband so 
cheerful since they left Paris, and sometimes 
she could almost fancy ehe was there. «Ade- 
line listened, tili the cheerfulness which she 
had first only assumed, became real. The ad« 
dress of the Marquis was so insinuating and 
affable, that her reserve insensibly gave wav 
before it, and her natural vivacity resumed ifa 
long lost empire. 

At parting, the Marquis told La Motte he 
rejoiced at having found so agreeable a neigh- 
bour» La Motte bowed. " l shall sometimes 
visit you,* continued he, "and I lament that 
I cannot at present invite Madame La Motte» 
and her fair friend, to my chateau, bat it is 
undergoing some repairs, which make it but 
an uncomfortable residence.'' - 

The vivacity of La Motte disappeared with 
his guest, and he soon relapsed into fits of si- 
lence and abstraction. "The Marquis is»a> 
very agreeable man," said Madame. " Very 
agreeable," replied he. "And seems to have 
an excellent heart," she resumed. " An ex- 
cellent one, w said La Motte. 

"You seem discomposed, my dear; what 
has disturbed you." 

*< Not in the least— I was only thinking that, 
with such agreeable talents, and such an r*- 

F 2 
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cellent heärt, it was a pity the Marquis 
shonld— 

" What? my dear," said Madame with im- 
patience: "That the Marquis should— should 
suffer this abbey to fall into ruins," replied La 
Motte. • 

"Is that all?" said Madame with disap- 
pointmeht— " That is all, upon my tenour," 
said La Motte, and left the room. 

Adeline's spirits, no longer supported by the 
animated conversation of the Marquis, sunk 
into languor, and when he departed, she walk- 
ed pensively into the forest« She followed a 
littlerfumantic path that wound along the mar- 
gin of the stream, and wasoverhung with deep 
shadei. The tranquillity of the scene, wbich 
autumn now touched with her sweetest tints, 
softened her mtnd to a tender kind of melan- 
choly » and she suffered a tear, which she knew 
not wherefore had stolen into her eye, to trera- 
ble there unchecked. She came to a little 
lonely recess, fonaed by high trees ; the wind 
sighed mournfully araong the branches, and as 
it wavedtheir lofty heads, scattered their leaves 
to the ground. She seated herseif on a bank 
beneath, and indulged the melancholy reflec- 
tions that pressed on her mind« 

** O ! could 1 dive into futurity, and behold 
the events which await rae! M said she; "I 
shottld, perhaps, by constant contemplation, be 
enabled to meet them with fortitude. An or- 
phan in this wide world — thrown upon the 
friendship of strangers for comfort, and upon 
their bounty for the very means of existence, 
what but evil have I to expect ! Alas, my fa- 
ther ! how could you thus abandon your child 
— how leave her to the storms of life— to sink, 
perhaps, beneath them ? Alas,I have nofriend !" 

She was interrupted by a rustling among the 
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fallen leave» ; she tarned her head, and per« 
ceiving the Marquis's young friend, arose to 
depart. " Pardon thfe intrusion," said he, 
"your voice attracted me hither, and your 
words detained me; my ofience, however, 
brings with it its own punishment, having 
Iearned your sorrows — how can I help feehng 
them myself ? would that my sympathy, or my 
suffering, could rescue you'from them !'' He 
heskated- 4 — " Would that I could deserve the 
title of your friend, and be thought worthy of 
it byyourself !" 

The confusioo of Adeline's thoughts could 
Gcarcely permit her to reply; she trembled, 
and gently wkhdrew her band, which he had 
taken » while ne spoke. "You have perhaps 
heard, Sir, more than is true ; I am, indeed, 
not happy, but a momeut of dejectioo has made 
me unjust, and I am less unfortunate than I 
bave represented* Wben I said I had no 
friend, I was ungrateful to the kindness of 
Monsieur and Madame La Motte, wh© have 
been more than friends— have been as parents 
to me.*' 

* "If so, I bonour them," cried Theodore, 
with warmth ; " and if I did not feel it to be 
presumption, I would ask why you are un- 
happy ? Out" — he paused. Adeiine, raißing 
her eyes, saw him gazing upon her with intense 
and eager anxiety, and her looks were again 
fixed upon the ground. " I have pained you," 
said Theodore, " by an improper request. Can 
you forgive me, and also when I add, that it 
was an interest in your welfare, which urged 
my inquiry ? w 

" Forgivenesa, Sir, it l& unnecessary to ask. 
I am certainly obliged by the compassion you 
express. But the evening is cold, if you please, 
we will walk towards the abbey." As they 
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moved on, Theodore was for some time silent 
Ät length, " It was but lately Chat I soticited 
your pardon," said he, " and I shall now, per- 
haps, have need of it again ; but you will do 
me the justice to believe, that I have a strong, 
and, indeed, a pressing reason to inquire how 
nearly you are related to Monsieur La Motte/' 

" We are not at all related," said Adeline ; 
" but the service he has done me I can never 
repay, and I hope my gratitude will teach me 
never to forget it." 

(( Indeed !" said Theodore, surprised : " and 
may I ask how long you have known him?" 

" Rather, Sir, let me ask why these ques- 
tions are necessary ? w m 

* You are just," said he, witff an air of seif* 
coädemnation, " my conduct has deserved this 
reproof ; I should have been more expHcit»" 
He looked as if his mind was labouring with 
something which he was unwilling to express. 
" BuOyou know not how delicately I am cir- 
cumstanced," continued he, u vet 1 wiü aver, 
that my questions are prompten: by the Änder- 
est interest in your nappiness — and even by 
my fears for your safety." Adeline starten: 
" I fear you are deceived," said he, " I fear 
there's danger near you." 
Jfc Adeline stopped, and looking -earnesüy at 
him, begged he would explaio himself. She 
suspected that some mischief threatened La 
Motte ; and Theodore continuingsilent, she re- 
peated her request. ** If La Motte is concern- 
ed in this danger, 11 said she, " let me entreat 
you to acquaint him with it immediately. He 
has but too mony misfortunes to apprehend." 

" Excellent Adeline !» cried Theodore, 
u thatheart must be adamant that would injure 
you. How shall I hint what I fear is too true, 
and how forbear to warn you of your danger 
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without w — He was interrupted by a step among 
the trees, and presently after saw La Motte 
cros8 into the päth they were-in. Adeline feit 
confused at being thus seen with the Chevalier, 
and was hastening to join La Motte, but Theo- 
dore detained her, and entreated a momenfs 
attention. " There is now no time to explain 
my seif, ' said he " yet what I would say is of 
the ntmost consequence to yourself." 

" Promise, therefore, to meet me in some 
part olf the forest at about this time to-morrow 
evening, you will then, I hope, be convinced 
that my conduct is directed, neither by common 
circumstances, nor common retard . " Adeline 
shnddered at the idea of makmg an appoint- 
ment; she hesitated, and at length entreated 
Theodore not to delay tili to-morrow an ex- 
planation which appeared to be so important, 
but to follow La Motte, and inform him of his 
danger immediately. " It is not with La Motte 
I would speak," replied Theodore ; " I kdow 
of no danger that threatens him ; but he ap- 
proaches, be quick, lorely Adeline, and pro* 
mise to meet me. 9 ' 

" 1 do promise," said Adeline, with a falter- 
ing voice ; " I will come to the spot where you 
found me this erening, an hour earlier to-mor- 
row." Saying this, she withdrew her trem- 
bling hand, which Theodore had pressed to his 
lips in token of acknowledgement, and he im- 
mediately disappeared. 

La Motte now approached Adeline, who, 
fearing that he had seen Theodore, was in some 
cenfuskra. " Whither is Louis gone so fast?" 
said La Motte. She rejoiced to find his mis- 
take, and suffered hhn to reraain in it. They 
walked pensively towards the abbeyi where 
Adeline, too brach occupied by her own 
tboughts to bear Company, retired to her cham- 
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ber. She ruminated upon the words of Theo« 
dore, and the more she considered them, the 
roore she was . perplexed. Sometimes she 
blamed herseif for having made an appoint* 
ment, doubting whether he had not solicited it 
for the purpose of pleading a passion; and 
now delicacy checked this thought, and roade 
her vexed that she had presumed upon having 
inspired one. She recoilected the serious 
earnestness of his voice and manner, when he 
entreated her to meet him ; and as they con- 
vinced her of the importance of the subject, 
she shuddered at a danger, which she could 
not comprehend, looking forward to the mor- 
row with anxious impatience. 

Sometimes too a remembrance of the ten- 
der interest he had expressed for her welfare, 
and of his correspondent look and air, would 
steal across her memory , awakening a pleasing 
emotion and a latent bope that she was not in- 
different to'him. From reflections like these 
she was roused by a summons to supper : the 
repast was a melancholy one,, it being the last 
evening of Louis'* Btay at the abbey Adeline, 
who esteemed him, regrettedhis departure, 
while his eyes were often bent on her with a 
look which seemed to express that he was about 
to leave the object of his affection. She en- 
deavoured by her cheerfulness to reanimate 
the whole party, and especially Madame La 
Motte, who frequently shed tears. " We shall 
soon meet again, 1 ' said Adeline, " I trust, in 
happier circumstances." La Motte sighed. 
The countenance of Louis brightened at her 
words. " Do you wish it ?" said he, with pe- 
culiar emphasis. u Most certainly I do," she 
replied. " Can you doubt my regard for my 
best friends ?" 

" I cannot doubt any thing that is good from 
vou." said he. 



^ 
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« You fbrget you hare left Paris," said La 
Motte to bis son, while a smile crossed bis face, 
" such a compliment would there be in cha- 
racter with tbe place — in these solitary woods* 
it is quite outrc. 

" The language of admiration is not always 
that of compliment, Sir," said Louis. Adeline, 
willing to change the discourse, asked to what 
part of France he was going. He replied, 
that bis regiment was now at Peronne, and he 
should go immediately thither. After some 
mention of indifferent subjects, the family 
withdrew for tbe night to their several Cham- 
bers. 

The approaching departure of her son occu- 
pied the thoughts of Madame La Motte, and 
she appeared at breakfast with eyes swollen 
with weeping. The pale coontenance of Louis 
seemed to indicate that he had rested no bet- 
ter than bis mother. When breakfast was 
over, Adeline retired for awhile, that she 
might not interrupt, *by her presence, their 
last conversation. As she walked on the lawn 
before the abbey, she returned in thought to 
the occurrence of yesterday evening, and her 
impatience for the appointed interview increas- 
ed. She was soon joined by Louis. " It was 
unkind of you to leave us," said he, " in the 
last moments of my stay. Could I hope that 
you wonld sometimes remember me, when I 
am far away, I should depart with less sorrow." 
He theo expressed his concern at learing her, 
and though be had hitherto ärmed himself with 
resolution to forbear a direct avowal of an at- 
tachment, which must be fruitless, his heart 
now yielded to the force of passion, and he 
told what Adeline every moment feared to 
hear. 

"This declaration," said Adeline, endea- 
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vouring to overcome the agitation it excited, 
" gives me inexpressible concern. w 

" O say not so !" interrupted Louis, ''-init 
ghre me sorae slender bope to support me in the 
miseries of absence. Say that you do nothate 
me — Say w — 

" That I do most readily say , w replied Ade- 
line, in a tremulous voice ; " if it will give you 
pleasure to be assured of my esteem and 
friendship— -receive this assurance : as tbe son 
of my best benefactors, you are entitled to w — 

" JName not benefits," said Louis, " your 
merits outrun them all : and suffer me to hope 
for a sentiment less cool tban that of friend- 
ship ; do as well as believe that 1 do not owe 
your approbation of me to the actions of others. 
I have long borne my passion in silence, be- 
cause I foresaw the difficulties that would at- 
tend it : nay, I have even dared to endeavour 
to overcome it; 1 have dared to believe it pos- 
sible, forgive the supposition, that I could for- 
get you — and" # 

" You distress me, fl interrupted Adeline ; 
l( this is a conversation which I ought not to 
hear. I am above disguise, and, therefore, 
assure you, that though your virtues will al- 
ways command my esteem, you have nothing 
to hope from my "love. Were it even other- 
wise, our circumstances would efiectually de- 
cide for us. If you are really my friend, you 
will rejoice that I am spared this struggle be- 
tween aifection and prudence. Let me hope 
also, that time will teach you to reduce love 
within the limiteof friendship." 

" Never! w cried Louis vehemently : "Were 
this possible, my passion would be unworthy 
of its object While he spoke, Adeline's fa- 
vourite fawn came bounding towards her. 
This circumstance aöected Louis even te tears. 
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" Tfais little animal," said he, after a sbort 
pause, "first conducted me to you: it was 
witness to that happy moment when I first saw 
you, surrotmded by attractions too powerful 
for my heart; that moment is now fresh in my 
mempry, and the creature comes even to wit- 
ness this sad one of my departure." Grief 
interrupted his atterance. 

When he recovered his voice, he said, " Ade- 
ltne, when you look upon your little favourite, 
and caress it, reinem oer the unhappy Louis, 
who will then be far— fa% from you. Do not 
deny me the poor consolation of believing 
this!» 

44 I shall not require such a monitor to rcmind 
me of you," said Adeline, with a smile ; " your 
excellent parents and your own merits have 
sufficient ciaim upon my remembrance. Could 
I see your natural good sense resume its influ- 
ence over passion, my satisfaction would equal 
my esteem for you." 

*' Do not hope it," said Louis, " nor will I 
wish it — for passion here is virtue." As hc 
spoke. he saw La Motte turn round an angle 
of the abbey. c< The moments are precious," 
said he, " 1 am interrupted, O ! Adeline, rare- 
weU ! and say, that you will sometimes think 
of me." 

44 Farewell," said Adeline, who was affected 
by his distress ; 4( farewell ! and peace attend 
you. I will think of you with the affection of 
a sister." He sighed deepk, and pressed her 
hand ; when La Motte, wincung round another 
projection of the ruin, again appeared. Ade- 
line left them together, and withdrew to her 
Chamber, oppressed by .the scene. Louises 
passion and ner esteem were too sincere not to 
mspire her with a strong degree of pity for his 
unhappy attachment. She remained in her 
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Chamber tili he had quitted the abbey, unwil- 
ling to subject him or herseif to the pain of a 
formal parting. 

As evening and the hour of appointment 
drew nigh, Adelines impatience increased; 
yet, when the time arrived, her resolution faü- 
cd, and she faltered from her purpose. There 
was something of indelicacy and dissimulation 
in an appointed interview, on her part that 
shocked her. She recollected the tenderness 
of Theodore's manner, and several littlc cir- 
cnmstances which seemed to indfcate that bis 
heart was not unconcerned in the event. 
Again she was inclined to doubt, whether he 
had not obtained her consent to this meeting, 
upon some groundless suspicion i and she al- 
most determined not to go : yet it was possi- 
ble Theodore's assertion might be sincere and 
her danger real ; the chance of this made her 
delicate scruples ridiculous; she wondered that 
she had for a moment suffered them to weigh 
against so serious an interest, and blaming her- 
seif for the delay the y had occasioned, hasten- 
ed to the place of appointment. 

The little path, which led to this spot, was 
silent and sohtary, and when she reacbed the 
recess, Theodore had not arrived. A trän- 
sient pride made her unwillin? he should find 
that sne was more punctual to his appointment 
than himself ; and she turned from the recess 
into a track, which wound among the trees to 
the right Having walked some way, without 
seeing any persoff, or hearing a footstep, she 
retarned ; but he was not come, and she again 
left the place. A second time she came back, 
and Theodore was still absent. ^ Kecollecting 
the Urne at which she had quitted the abbey, 
she grew uneasy, and calculated that the hour 
appointed was now much exceeded. She was 
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offiended and perplexed ; but she seated herseif 
on the turf, and was resolved to wait the event. 
After remaining here tili the fall of twilight in 
fruitless expectation, her pride became more 
alarmed; she feared that he bad discorered 
eomething of the partiality he had inspired, 
and, believing that he now treated her with 
purposed ueglect, she quitted the place with 
disgust and seif accusation. 

When these emotions subsided, and teason. 
resumed its influence, she blushed for what she 
termed the childish effervescence of seif love. 
She recollected, as if for the first time, these 
words -of Theodore : " I fear you are deceiv- 
ed, and that sorae danger is near you." Her 
judgment now acquitted the oflender, and she 
saw only the friend. The import of these 
words, whose truth she no longer doubted, 
again alarmed her. Why did he trouble him- 
self to come from the chateau, on purpose to 
hint her danger, if he did not wish td%reserve 
her ? And if he wished to preserve her, what 
but necessity could have withheld him from 
the appointment ? 

These reflections decided her at once. She 
resolved to repair on the following day at the 
same hour to the recess ; whither the interest, 
which she beliered him to take in her fate 
would no doubt conduct him in the hope of 
meeting her. That some evil hovered over 
her she could not disbelieve, but what it might 
be, she was unabte to guess. Monsieur and 
Madame La Motte were her friends, and who 
eise, removed, as she now thought herseif, be- 
Tpnd the reach of her father, could injure her ? 
But why did Theodore say she was deceired ? 
She found it impossible to extricate herseif 
from the labyrinth of cpnjecture, but endea- 
youred to command her'anxiety tili the follow- 

♦ 
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ing erening. In the mean-time she engaged 
herseif in efforts to amuse Madame La Motte, 
who required some relief, after the departure 
of her son. 

Thus oppressed by her own cares, and in* 
terested by those of Madame La Motte, Ade- 
line retired to rest. She soon lost her recol- 
lection, but it was only to fall into harassed 
slumbers, 6uch as but too often haunt the 
couch of the unhappy. A1 length her per- 
turbed fancy suggested the followin? dream. 

She thought she was in a large ola Chamber 
belonging to the abbey, more ancient and de- 
solate, though in part furnished, than any she 
had yet seen. It was stronely barricadoed, 
yet no persop appeared. While she stood 
musing and surveying the apartment, she 
heard a low voice call her« and looking to- 
wards the place from whence it came, she per- 
ceived h| the dim light of a lamp, a figtire 
stretcheFon a,bed that lay on the floor. ' The 
voice called again, and, approaching the bed, 
she distinctly saw the features of a man who 
appeared to be dying. A ghastly palenes« 
overspread bis oountenance, yet there was an 
expression of mildness and dignity in it, which 
strongly interested her. 

While sbe looked on him, his features chang- 
ed, and seemed convulsed in the agonies of 
deatb. The spectacle shocked her, and she 
started back, but he suddenly stretched forth 
his hand, and seizing hers, grasped it with vio- 
lence; she stru^gled in terror to disengage 
herseif, and again looking on his face, saw a 
man, who appeared to be about thirty, with 
the same features, but in füll bealth, and of a 
most benign countenance. He smiled tender- 
iy upon her, and moved his Ups as if to speak, 
when the floor of the Chamber suddenly open- 
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eä, and he sunk from her view. The eflbrt 
she made to save herseif from following, awoke 
her. This dream had so strongly impressed 
her fancy, that it was sorae tirae before she 
conld overcome the terror it occasioned, or 
even be perfectly convinced she was in her 
own apartment. At leogth, however, she com- 
posed herseif to sleep; again she feil into a 
dream. 

She thought she was bewildered in some 
winding passages of the abbey ; that it was 
almost dark, aod that she wandered about a 
considerable time, without being able to find a 
door. Suddenly she heard a bell toll from 
above, and soon after a confusion of distant 
voices. She redoubled her efforts to extricate 
herseif. Presently all was still, and at length 
wearied with the search, she sat down on a 
step that crossed the passage. She had not 
been long bere, when sne saw a light glimmer 
at a distance on the walls, but a turn in the 
passage, which was very long, prevented her 
seeing from what it proceeded. It conttnued 
to glimmer faintly for some time, and then 
grew stronger, when she saw a man enter the 
passage, babited in. a long black cloak, like 
those usually worn by attendants at fuaerals, 
and bearing a torch. He called to her to fol- 
low him, and led her through a long passage 
to the foot of a staircase. Here she feared to 
prpceed, and was running back, when the man 
stiddenly turned to pnrsue her, and with the 
terror, which this occasioned, she awoke. 

Shocked by those visions, and more so by 
their seeming connexion, which now strack 
her, she endeavoured to centinue awake, lest 
their terrific images should again bannt her 
mind: after some time, however, her harassed 
spirits again aunk into slumber, thongh not to 
repose. 
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She now thought berself in a large old gal- 
lery, and saw at one end of it a Chamber door 
standing a little open, and a light within : she 
went towards it, and perceived the man she 
had before seen, standing at the door, and 
beckoning her towards him. With the incon- 
sistency so common in dreams, she no longer 
endeavoured to avoid him, but adyancing, fol- 
lowed him into a suit of very ancient apart- 
ments, hung with black, and li^hted up as if 
for a funeral. Still he led her on, tili she 
found herseif in the same Chamber she remem- 
bered to have seen in her former dream; a 
coffin, covered with a pall, stood at the farthör 
end of the room : some lights, and several 
persona sürrounded it, who appeared to be in 
great distress. 

Suddenly she thought these persons were all 
gone, and that she was left alone; that she went 
up to the coffin, and while she gazed upon it, 
she heard a voice speak as if frorn within, but 
saw nobody. The man she had before seen, 
soon after stood by. the coffin, and lifting the 
pall, she saw beneam it a dead person, whom 
she thought to be the dying che valier she had 
seen in her former dream : his features were 
sunk'in death, but they were yet serene. 
White she looked at him, a stream of blood 

fushed from his side, and descending to the 
oor, the whole Chamber was overflowed ; at 
the same time some words were uttered in the 
voice she heard before j but the borror of the 
scene so entirely overcome her, that she start- 
ed and awoke» 

When she had recovered her recollection, 
she raised herseif in the bed, to be convinced 
it was a dream she had witnessed, and the agi- 
tation of her spirits was sogreat, that she fear- 
ed to be alone, and almost determined to call 
Annette. The features of the deceased per- 
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son, and the Chamber where he lay, were 
strongly impressed upon her memory, and she 
still thonght she heard the voice and saw the 
countenance which her dream represented. 
The longer she considered these dreams, the 
more she was surprised t they were so very 
terrible, returned so often, and seemed to be 
so connected with each other, that she could 
scarcely think them accidental ; yet, why they 
should be supernatural, she could not teil* 
She slept no more that night. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

" — — Wben these prodigies 
t>o so conjoii.tly meet, let not inen say, 
Th»se ort thtir rctuons, thty ort natural : 
For I believe they are portentous tbings." 

Julius Ctsar. 

When Adeline appesred at breakfast, her 
harassed and languid countenance Struck Ma- 
dame La Motte, who inquired if she was ill; 
Adeline, forcing a smile upon her features, 
said she had not rested well, for that ehe had 
had very disturbed dreams: &be was about to 
describe them, but a strong and involuntary 
impulse prevented her. At the same time, La 
Motte ridiculed her concern so» unmercifiilly, 
that she was almost-ashamed to have mention- 
ed it, and tried to overcome the remembrance 
of its cause. 

After breakfast, she endeavoured to employ 
her thoughts by conversing with Madame La 
Motte ; but they were really engaged by the 
inoidents of the last.two days; the circum- 
stancö of her dreams, and her conjectures con- 
nerningthe informationtobe communicated to 
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her by Theodore. They had thus sat for some 
tirae, wben a sound of voices arose from the 
great gate of the abbey ; and on going- to the 
casement, Adeline saw the Marquis and bis at- 
tendants on the lawu below. The portal of 
the abbey concealed several people from her 
view, and among these it was possible might 
be Theodore, who had not yet appeared : shc 
continued to look for him with great anxiety 
tili the Marquis e/itered the hall with La Motte, 
and some other persons, soon after which Ma- 
dame went to receive him, and Adeline retired 
to her own apartment. 

A message from La Motte, howerer, soon 
called her to Jjoin the party, where she vainly 
hoped to find Theodore. The Marquis arose as 
she approached, and having paid her some ge- 
ncral corapliments, the conversation took a 
very lively turn. Adeline, Unding it impossi- 
ble to counterfeit cheerfulness, while her neart 
was sinking with anxiety and disappoigfrnent, 
took little part in it : Theodore was not once 
named. She would have asked concerning 
him, had it been possible to inquire with pro- 
priety ; but she was obliged to content herseif 
with hoping, first that he would arrive before 
dinner, and then before the departure of the 
Marquis. 

Thus the day passed in expectation and dis- 
appointment. Tne evening was now approach- 
ing, and she was condemned to remain in the 
presence of the Marquis, apparently listening 
to a conversation, which in truth, she scarcely 
heard, while the opportunity was, perhaps, es- ; 
caping that would decide her fate. She was 
euddenly reliered from this State of torture, 
and thrown into one, if possible, still more dia- 
tressing. '" 

. The Marquis inquired for Louis, and being ! 
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informed of bis departure, mentioned that The- 
odore Peyrou had that morning sat out for his 
regiment in adistant province. He lamenfted 
tbe loss he should sustain by bis absence ; and 
expressed some very flattering prajse of bis 
talents. Tbe shock of this intelkgence orer» 
powered the lonr agitated spirits of Adeline; 
tbe blood forsook her cheeks, and a suddeo 
faintness came over her, from whicb sbe reco- 
vered only to a consciousness of having disco- 
▼ered her emotion, and the danger of raapsing 
into a second fit 

Sbe retired to her Chamber, wbere, beinr 
once more alone, her oppressed heart founa 
relief from tears, in whicb sbe freely indulged. 
Ideas crowded so fast upoo her mmd, that it 
was long ere sbe eonld arrange them so as to 

Sroduce any thing like reasoning. She en- 
eavoured ta aceount for the abrupt departure 
of Theodore. 

44 Is it possible," said she, <( that he should 
take an interest in my welfare, and yet leave 
me exposed to the füll force of a danger, whicb 
he bimself foresaw ? Or am I to believe that he 
bas trifled with my simplicity for an idle frolic, 
and has now left me to the wondering appre- 
bensionshe has raised? Impossible! acoun- 
tenance so noble, and a manner so amiable, 
could neyer disguise a heart capable of forming 
so despicable a design. No ! — whatever is re« 
served for me, let me not relinquish the plea- 
rare of believing that he is worthy of my es* 
teem." 

She was awakened from tbotujhts ttke tbese 
by a peal of distant thunder, and now peroeiv- 
ed that the gloominess of erening was deep- 
ened by tbe Coming storm ; it rolled onward, 
and soon after the, lightning began to flaeb alonr 
the Chamber. Adeline was saperior to *hc af- 

Vol. i. Q V 
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fectation of fear, and was not apt to be terrified ; 
but she now feit it unpleasant to be alone, and, 
hoping that the Marquis might hare left the 
abbey, she went dowo to the sitting room; but 
the threatening aspect of the Hearens had 
hitherto detained htm, and now the evening 
tempest made him rejoice that he had not quit- 
t ed the shelter. The storm continued,and night 
came on. £a Motte pressed bis guest to take a 
bed at the abbey, and he at length consented ; 
a circumstanoe which threw Madame La 
Motte into some perpiexity, *s to the aecom- 
modation to be afförded him ; after some time 
she arranged tbe affair to hersatisfaction ; re- 
signing her own apartment to the Marquis, 
and that of Louis to two of his superior attend- 
ants; Adeline, it was farther settled, should 
give up her room to Monsieur and Madame La 
Motte, and remove to an inner Chamber, wbere 
a small bed usually oecupied, by Annette, was 
placed for her 

At supper the Marquis was less gay than 
usual; he frequently addressed AdeUne, and 
his look and manner seemed to express the 
tenderest interest, which her Indisposition, for 
she still appeared pale and languid, had excit- 
ed. Adeline, as usual, made an effort to forget 
heranxiety, and appearhappy ; but the veilof 
assumed cneerfulness was too thin to conceal 
the features of sorrow ; and her feeble smiles 
only added a peculiar softnesstoherair. The 
Marquis conversed with her on a variety of 
subjeets, and displayed an elegant mind. The | 
obsenrations of Adeline, which when cälled 
upon, she gare with reluetant raodesty, in 
words at once simple and förceful, seemed to 
excite his admiration, which be sometimes be- 
trayed by an inadvertent expression. 

Ädeline retired early to her room, which ad- 
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jotoed 011 one aide to Madame La Motte's, and 
on the other to the doset formerly mentioned. 
It was spacious andlofty, aod what little furni- 
ture it eontained was falling to decay ; but, 
perhaps, tbe preseat tone of her spirits might 
cootnbute more than these circumstances to 
gire that air of melancholy which seemed to 
reign in it. Sbe was unwiliing-, to go to bed, 
lest the dreams tbat had lately pursued her 
should retarn; and determiued to sit up tili 
she found herseif oppressed by sleep, wben it 
was probable her rest would be profound. She 
placed tbe light on a smatl table, and taking a 
book, continued to read for above an hour, tili 
her raind refnsed any longer to abstract itself 
from its own cares, and she sat for some timc 
teaning pensively on her arm. 

The wind was high, and, as it whisiled 
through the desolate apartment, and shook 
the feeble ddors, she often started , and some- 
tiines even thought she heard sighs between 
the pauses of the gust; but sbechecked these 
illusions, which the hour of the night and her 
own melancholy s Imagination consptred to 
raise. As she sat musing, her eyes fixed on 
the opposite wall, she perceived the arras, with 
which the room was hung, wave backward and 
forwards ; she continued to observe it for some 
minutes, and then rose to examine it farther. 
It was mored by the wind ; and she blushed at 
the momentary fear it had excited: but she 
observed that the tapestry was more strongly 
agitated in one particular place than elsewhere, 
and a noise tbat seemed something more than 
that of the wind issued ^hence. The old bed- 
stead, which La Motte had found in his apart- 
ment, had been removed to accommodate Adc- 
Line, and it was behind the place where this 
had stood, tbat the wind seemed to rusb with 
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particular force ; cnriosity prompted her to ex« 
amine still farther ; she feit about the tapestry, 
and perceivjng tbe wall behind shake ander 
her band, shelifled tbe arras, and discovered a 
small door, wbose loosened hinges admitted tbe 
wind, and occasioned the noise she had beard. 

The door was beld only by a bolt, haviog 
undrawn which, and brought the light, she de- 
scended by a few Steps into another Chamber: 
she instantly remembered her dreams. Tbe 
Chamber was not much like that in which she 
had seen tbe dying Chevalier, and afterwards 
the bier ; but it gave her a confused remem- 
brance of one throngh which she had passed. 
Holding up tbe light to examine it more rally, 
she was convinced by its structure that it was 
part of the ancient Youndation. A shattered 
casement, placed higb from tbe floor, seemed 
to be the only opening to admit light. She ob- 
served a door oikthe opposite side of the apart- 
ment; and after some momenU of hesitation, 
gained conrage, and delermined to pursue the 
inquiry. " A mystery seems to hang over 
these Chambers," said she, 4 * which it is per- 
haps my lot to develope ; I will, at least, see to 
what that door Jeads." 

She stepped forward, and having nnclosed it, 
proceeded with faltering Steps along a suite of 
apartments, resemblinjr the first in style and 
condition, and terminatiog in one exactly like 
that where her dream had represented the dy- 
ing person ; the remembrance Struck so forci- 
bly upon her imagination, that she was in dan- 
ger of fainting ; and looking round the room, 
almost expected to see the phantom of her 
dream. 

Unable to quit the. place, she sat down on 
some old lumber to recorer herseif, while her 
spirits w.erc nearly overcome by a superstitious 
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dread, such as »he had never feit before« She 
wondered to what part of the abbey v tbese 
Chambers belonged, and that they had so long 
escaped detection. The casement» were all 
too high to afford any informatioo from with- 
out. When she was sufficiently composed to 
consider the directum of the rooms, and the 
sitaatioo of the abbey, there appeared not a 
doubt that they formed an intenor part of the 
original buüding. 

As these reflectkros passed over her mind, a 
sudden gleam of moonlight feil upon some ob- 
ject without the casement. Being now suffi- 
ciently composed to wish to pareue the inqui- 
ry; and beliering this object might afford ner 
some means of learniaf the Situation of these 
rooms, she combated her remaining terrors, 
and in order to distinguish more clearly, re- 
moved the light to an outer Chamber; but be- 
töre she could return, a heavy cloud was driv» 
en over the face of the moon, and all without 
was perfectly dark : she stood for some mo- 
ments waiting a returning gleam, but the ob* 
scurity continued. As she went softly back 
for the light, her foot stumbled over something 
on the floor, and while she stopped to examine 
it, the moon again shone, so that she could dis- 
tinguish through tbe casement the eastern 
towers of the abbey. This discorerv confirra- 
ed her former conjectures conceraingthe in* 
terior Situation of these apartments. Tbe ob- 
scurity of the place prevented her discovering 
what it was that had impeded her steps, but bav- 
ing brought the light for ward, she perceived on 
the floor an old daeger : with a trembling hand 
she took it up, and upon a closer view perceir- 
ed that it was spottea and stained with rast. 

Shocked and surprised, she looked round the 
room for some object that might confirm or de- 
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stroy tbe dreadful suspicion which now rushed 
upon her roind ; but she saw only a great chair, 
with, broken arms, that stood in oae cornex 
of the room, and a table in a condition equaHy 
shattered, except that in another part lay a 
confused heap of things, which appeared to be 
old lumber. She went np to it, and perceived 
a broken bedstead, with some decayed rem- 
nants of furniture covered with dust and cob- 
webs, and which seemed, indeed, as if tbey 
had not been moved for many years. Desi- 
roas, however, of examining farther, she at- 
tetnpted to raise what appeared to have been 
part of the bedstead, but it slipped from her 
band, and rolling to the floor, brought with it 
some of the remaining lumber. Adeline start- 
ed aside, and saved herseif, and when the notse 
it made had ceased, she heard a small rustling 
sound, and as she was about to leave the Cham- 
ber, saw something falling gently among the 
lumber. 

It was a small roll of paper, tied with a 
string, and covered with dust. Adeline took 
it up, and on opening it perceived a handwrit- 
ing. She altem pted to read it, but tbe part of 
the manuscript she looked at was so much ob- 
literated, that she found this difficult, though 
what few words were legible impressed her 
with curiosity and terror, and induced her to 
return with it immediately to her Chamber. 

Having reached her own room, she fastened 
the private door, and let the arras fall over it 
as beTore. It was now mid night. The stillness 
of the hour, interrupted only at intervals by 
the hollow sighings of the blast, hcightened th^» 
solemnity of Adeline's feelings. She wished 
she was not alone, and before she proceeded to 
look into the manuscript, listened whether 
Madame La Motte was yet in her Chamber : 
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not the least sound was heard, and sbe gently 
opened the door, The profound silence with- 
in almost convinced her tbat no person was 
there; but willing to be farther satisfied, she 
brought the light, and found tbe room empty . 
The lateness of the hour made her wonder 
that Madame La Motte was not in her Cham- 
ber, and she proceeded to the top of the tower 
stairs to hearken if any person was stirring. 

She heard the sound of voices from below, 
and amongst the rest that of La Motte speak- 
ing in bis usual tone. Being now satisfied that 
all was well, sbe turned towards her room, 
when she heard the Marquis pronounce 
her name with very unusual emphasis. She 
paused. " I adore her," pursued ne, " and by 
heaven"— he was interrupted by La Motte, 
*• My Lord, remember your promise." 

" I do, w replied the 'Marquis, u and I will 
abide by it. But we trifle. To-morrow I will 

,declare myself, and I sball theo know both 
what to hope and how to act." Adeline trem- 
bled so excessively, that she could scarcely 
support herseif: she wished to return to her 
Chamber; yet she wastoo much interesteri, in 
the words she had heard, not to be anxious to 
hare them more fully explained. Tlrsre was 
an interval of silence^ alter which they con- 
versed in a lower tone. Adeline remembered 
the hints of Theodore, and determined, if pos- 
sible, to be relieved from the terrible suspense 
she now suffered. She stole softly down a few 

* steps, that she might catch the accents of the 
Speakers, but they were so low that she could 
oniy now and then distinguish a few words. 
" Her father, say you ?" said the Marquis. 
* ' Yes, my Lord, he r father. I am well in forra- 
cd of what I say." Adeline shuddered at the 
mtötion of her father; a new terror scized her, 
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and with increasing eagerness she endeaveur- 
ed to distmgtiish their words, but Tor some time 
she found tnis to be impossible. " Here is do 
time to be tost,* said the Marquis, *• to-mor- 
row tben." — She heard La Motte rise, and be- 
Hering it was to leave the room, she hurried 
tip the Steps, and haring reached her Chamber, 
sunk almost lifeless in a chair. 

It was her father only of whom she thought. 
She doubted not that he had pursued and dis- 
covered her retreat, and thouph this conduot 
appeared verv inconsistent with bis former be- 
hariour in abandoning her to strangers, her 
fears suggested that it would terminate in some 
new craelty. She did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this the danger of which Theodore had 
warned her; bat it was impossible to surmise 
how he had gained his knowiedge of it, or how 
he had become sufficiently acquainted with her 
story, except through La Motte, her apparent 
friend and protector, whom she was thus, 
though unwiüingly, led to suspect of treache- 
ry. Why, indeed, shouid La Motte conceal 
from her only his kaowledge of her father's 
intention, unless he designed to deliver her 
into his hands ? Yet it was long ere she could 
bring herseif to beliere this conclusion possi- 
ble. \To discovor deprarity in those whom we 
have lored, is one of the most exquisite tortures 
to a rirtuous mind, and the conviction is often 
rejected before it is finaliy admitted. \ 

The words of Theodore, which toid her he 
was fearful she was deceired, cönfirmed this 
most painral apprehension of La Motte, with 
another yet moredistressing,that Madame La 
Motte was also united against her. This 
thought, for a moonent, subdued terror, and left 
her only grief ; she wept bitterly. " ls this 
human natura ? M cried she. " Am l doomed to 
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find «yery body deceitful ? w An unexpected 
discovery of vice in those whom we have ad- 
mired, inclines us to estend our censure of 
the individual to the species ; we henceforth 
contemn appearances, and too hastily conclude 
that no person is to be trusted. 

Adeline determined to throw herseif at the 
feet of La Motte on the foUowing morning, 
and implore his pity and protection- Her mind 
was now too much agitated by her own inte- 
rests, to permit her to examine the manuscrjpt, 
and she sat musing in her chair, tilJ she heard 
tiie steps of Madame La Motte, when she re- 
tired to bed. La Motte «oon after came up to 
his Chamber, and Adeline, the mild persecuted 
Adeline, who had now passed two days of tor- 
turing anxtety, and one night of terrific risions, 
endeavoured to compose her mind to sleep. 
In the present State of her spirits, she quickly 
caught alarm, and she had scarcely fallen into 
a slumber, when she was ronsed by a loud and 
nncommon noise. ~ She listened, and thought 
the sound came from the apartments below, 
but in a few minntes there was a basty knock- 
ing at the door of La Motte's Chamber. 

La Motte, who had just fallen asleep, was not 
easily to be roused, but the knock ing increased 
with such vioience, that Adeline, extremely 
terrined, arose and weot to the door that open- 
ed from her Chamber into his, with a design to 
call him. She was stopped by the voice of 
the Marquis, which she now cleariv distin- 
guished at the door. He called La Motte to 
ri8e immediately, and Madame La* Motte en^ 
deavoured at the same tjrae to rouse her hus- 
band, who at lengrth awoke in much alarm, 
and soon after, joimng the Marquis, they went 
down stairs together. Adeline now dressed 
bersel^ aa weil as her trembliog handa wouM 

6 % 
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permit, and went into the adjoining Chamber, 
where she found Madame La Motte extreme- 
ly surprised and terrified. 

The Marquis, in the meantimc, told La 
Motte with great agitation, that he recollected 
having appointed some persons to meet him 
upon busmess of importance, early in the morn- 
ing, and it was, therefore, necessary for him to 
set off for his chateau immediately. As he 
said this, and desired that his servants might be 
called, La Motte could not help observing the 
ashy paleness of his countenance, or express- 
ing some apprebension that his Lordship was 
ill. The Marquis assured him he was perfect- 
ly well, but desired that he might set out im- 
mediately. Peter was now ordered to call the 
other servants, and the Marquis, having refus- 
ed to take any refreshment, bade La Slotte a 
hasty adieu, and, as soon as his people were 
ready, left the abbey. 

La Motte returned to his Chamber, musing 
on Ute abrupt departure of his guest, whose 
emotion appeared much too strong to proceed 
from the cause assignrcf. — He appcased the 
anxiety of Madame La Motte, and at the same 
time excited her surprise by acquainting* her 
with the occasion of the late disturbance. Ade- 
line, who had retired from the Chamber, on 
the approach of La Motte, looked out from her 
window on hearing the trampling of horses. It 
was the Marquis and his people, who just then 
passed at a little distance. Unable to distin- 
guish whp the persons were, she was alarmed 
at observing such a party about the abbey at 
that hour, and, calling to inform La Motte of 
Ihe circürastance, was made acquainted with 
what had passed. 

At length she retired toher bed* and her slum 
bers were tbis night undistnrbed bvdreams. 
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When she arose io the morning, she observ- 
ed La Motte Walking alone in the avenue be- 
low, and she hastened to seize the opportunity 
which now offered of pleading her cause. She 
approached him with faltering steps, while the 
paleness and timidity of her countenance dis- 
covered the disorder of her mind. Her first 
words, without eutering upon any explanation, 
implored bis compassion. La Motte stopped, 
and looking earnestly in her face, inquired 
whether any part of his conduct towards her 
merited the suspicion which her reque9t impli- 
ed. Adeline for a tnoment blushed that she 
had doubted his integrity, bnt the words she 
had overheard returned to her memory. 

'• Your behaviour, Sir," said she, " I ac- 
knowledge to have been kind and generous, 
beyond what I had a right to expect, but" — 
and she paurfed. She knew not how to men- 
tion what she blushed to beheve. La Motte 
continued togaze on her in silent expeetation, 
and at length desired her to procced and ex- 
piain her meaning. She entreated that he 
would protect her from her father. La Motte 
looked surprised ani confused. «* Your fa- 
ther !" said he. k * Yes, Sir," replied Adeline ; 
" 1 am not ignorant that he has diBcovered my 
retreat. I have every thing to dread from a 
parent, who has treated me with such cruelty 
as you were witness of ; and I again implore 
that you will save me from his hands." 

La Motte stood fixed in thought, and Adeline 
continued her endeavours to Enterest his pity. 
" What reaäon have you to suppose, or rather, 
how have you learned that your father pursues 
you?" The question confused Adeline» wbo 
blushed to acknowledge that she had overheard 
his discourse, and disdained to invent or utter 
% falsitv : at length she confessed the truth. 
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The countenance of La Motte instantly chang- 
ed to a savage fierceness, and sharply rebuk- 
ing her for a conduct, to which she had beeo 
ratber tempted by chance, tban prompted by 
design, he inquired what she had overheard 
that could so much alarm her. She raithfully 
repeated the substance of the incoherent sen- 
tences that had met her ear ; whtle she spoke, 
he regarded her with a fixed attention. *« And 
was this all you heard ? 1s it from these few 
words that you draw such a positive conclu- 
sion ? Examine them, and you will find that 
they do not justify it." 

She now perceived, what the ferrour of her 
fears had not pertnitted her to observe before, 
that the words, unconnectedly as she heard 
them, iroported little, and that her Imagina- 
tion had füled up the void in the sentences, so 
as to suggest the evil apprehended. Notwith- 
standing this, her fears were little abated. 
"Your apprehensions are, doubtless, now re- 
moved, w resumed La Motte ; "but to give you 
a proof of the sincerity which you have ven- 
tnred to question, I will teil you they were just. 
You seem alarmed, and with reason. Your 
father has discovered your residence, and has 
already demanded you. lt is true, that from 
a raotive of compassion I have refused to resign 
you, but I have neither authbrity to withhold, 
or means to defend you. When he comes to 
enforce. bis deraand, you will perceive this. 
Prepare yourself, therefore, for the evil which 
you see is inevitable." 

Adeline, for some time, could speak only by 
her tears. At length, with a fortitude which 
despair had roused, she said, " I resign myself 
to the will of heaven !" La Motte gazed od 
her in silence, and a strong emotion appeared 
in his countenance. He forbore, howerer, to 
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renew the discourse, and withdrew to (he ab- 
bey, leaving Adeline in Che avenuc, absorbed 
in grief. 

A smnmons to breakfast bastened her to the 
parlour, where she passed the morning in con- 
versation with Madame La Motte, to whom 
she toW all her apßrehensions, and expressed 
all her sorrow. Fity and superficial consola« 
tion were allthat Madame La Motte could oflfer, 
though apparently much afiected by Adeline's 
discourse. Tbus the hours passed heavily away, 
wbile the anxiety of Adeline continued to in- 
crease, and the moment of her fate seemed fast 
approaching. Dinner was scarcely over when 
Adeline was surprised to see the Marquis ar~ 
rive. He enteren the room with his usual ease, 
and apologizing for the disturbance he hadoc- 
casioned on the preceding night, repeated 
what he had before told La Motte. 

Theremembranceof the conversation, which 
she had overheard, at first gave Adeline some 
confuaion, and withdrew her mind from a sense 
of the evils to be apprehended from her father. 
The Marquis, whowas, as usual, attentive 
to Adeline, seemed affected by her apparent 
iodispositioD, and expressed much concern for 
tbatdejection of spirits which, nbtwithstanding 
erery effort, her manner betrayed. When 
Madame La Motte withdrew, Adeline would 
have followed her, but the Marquis entreated 
a few moments f attention, and led her back 
to her seat. La Motte immediately disap- 
peared. 

Adeline knew too well what would be the 
purport of the Marquis's discourse, and his 
words soon increased the eonfusion which her 
fears had occasioned. While he was declar- 
ing the ardour of his passion in such terms as 
but too often make vehemence pass for ßince- 
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rity, Adeline, to whom this declaration, if 
honeurable, was distrcssing, and if dishonour- 
able, was shocking, interrupted him, and 
thanked bim for the offer of a distinction 
which, witb a modest but determined air, she 
said she must refuse. She rose to withdraw. 
" Stay, too Jovely Adeline !" said he, " and if 
compassion for my sufferings will not interest 
you in my farour, allow a consideration of 
your own dangers to do so. Monsieur La 
Motte has infqrmed me of your misfortunes, 
and of the evil that now threatens vou ; ac- 
cept from me the protection which he cannot 
afford." 

Adeline continued to move towards-the door, 
when the Marquis threw himself at her feet, 
and seizing her hand, impressed it with kisses. 
She struggled to disengage herseif. '« Hear 
me, charming Adelinc! hear me," cried the 
Marquis ; "I exist but for you. Listen to my 
entreaties, and my fortune sliall be yours. Do 
not drive me to despair by ill-jud*ed rigour, 
or because" — 

w Mv Lord," interrupted Adeline, with an 
air of ineffabie dignity, and still affccting to be- 
lieve bis proposal honourable, *' I am sensible 
of the generosity of your conduct, and also 
flattcred by the distinction you offer me; I 
will, therefbre, say sometbing more than is ne- 
cessary, to a bare expression of the denial 
which I must conti nue to give. I cannot be- 
stow my heart. You cannot obtain more than 
my esteem, to which, indeed, nothing can so 
xnuch contribute as a forbearance from any si- 
milar offers in future." 

She again attempted to go, but the Marquis 
prevented her, and after some hesitation, again 
urged his suit, though in terms that would no 
longer allow her to misunderstand him. Teare 
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swelled into her eyes, but she endeavoured to 
check them, and, with a look in which grief 
and indignation seemed to struggle for pre- 
eminence, she said, u My Lord, this is unwor- 
thy of reply, let me pass." 

For a moment he was awed by the dignity of 
her manner, and he threw himself at her feet 
to implore forgiveness. But she waved her 
band in silence, and hurried from the room. 
When she reached her Chamber, she locked 
the door, and sinking into a chair, yielded to 
the sorrow thät pressed her heart. And it was 
not the least of her sorrow to suspect that La 
Motte was unworthy of her confiaence ; for it 
was almost impossible that he could be Igno- 
rant of the real designs of the Marquis. Ma- 
dame La Motte, she believed, was imposed lipon 
by a specious pretence of honourable attach- 
ment ; and tbu9 was she spared the pang which 
a doubt of her integrity would have added. 

She threw a trembling glance upon the pros- 
pect around her. On one side was her father, 
whose cruelty had already been too plainly 
manifested ; and on the other, the Marquis 
pursuing her with ir.sult, and vicious passion. 
She resolved to acquaint Madame La Motte » 
with the purportof thelate conversation, and, 
in the hope of her protection and sympathy, 
she wiped away her tears, and was leaving the 
room just as Madame La Motte entered it. 
While Adeline related what had passed, her 
friend wept, and appeared to. suffer great agi- 
tation. She endeavoured to comfort her, and 
promised to use her influence in persuading La 
Motte to prohibit the addresses of the Marquis. w 
tfc You know, my dear," added Madame, "that 
our present circumstancesoblige us to preserve 
terms with the Marquis, and you will, there- 
forc. suffer as lhtle resentment to appear in 
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your manner towards him as possible ; cooducl 
yourself with your usual ease in bis presence, 
and I doubt not this aneir will pass orer, with- 
out subjecting you to farther solicitaüon." 

"Abj Madame!" said Adeline, ** how hard 
is the task you assigu me ! I entreat you tbat 
I may never more be subjected to the humilia- 
tion of being in his presence; tbat, whenerer 
he visits the abbey, I may be suffered to remain 
in my Chamber. w 

" This," said Madame La Motte, " I would 
most readily consent to, would our Situation 
permit it. But you well know our asylum in 
this abbey depends upon the good will of the 
Marquis, which we must not wantonly lose; 
and surely such a conduct as you propose 
would endauger this. Let us use milder mea- 
sures, and we shall preserve bis friendship, 
without subjecting you to any serious evil. 
Appcar with your usual complacence : the 
task is not so difficull as you imagine." 

Adeline sighed. ** 1 obey you, Madame," 
said she ; " it is my duty to do so ; but I may 
be pardoned for saying, it is with extreme re- 
iuctance." Madame La Motte promised to go 
immediately to her husband, and Adeline de- 
parted, though not convinced of her safety, yet 
somewhat more at ease. 

She soon after saw the Marquis depart, and, 
as there now appeared to be no obstacle to the 
return of Madame La Motte, she expected 
her with extreme tmpatience. After thus watt- 
l ng near an hour in her Chamber, she was at 
length summoned to the parlour, and there 
found La Motte alone. He arose upon her en- 
trance, and for sorae minutes paced the room 
in silence. He then seated hitnself, and ad- 
dressed her : " What you nave mentioned to 
Madame La Motte," said he, <( would gtre me 
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much Cancern, did I consider the behariour of 
the Marquis in a light so serioas as sbe does. 
I know that young ladies are apt to mtscon- 
strue the unmeamng' gallantry of fashionable 
mannen, and you Adeline, ean never be too 
cautioas in distinguishing- between levity of 
this kind, and a raore serions address.' 1 

Adeline was surprised and offended that La 
Motte should think so lightly both of her un- 
derstanding and disposition as bis speech im- 
plied. " It is impossible, Sir, 1 ' Said ehe, " that 
you have been apprized of the Marquis's cori- 
ouct? n 

'* it is very possible, and very certain," re- 
pliedXa Motte, with some aspenty; "and 
▼erv possible, also, that I may see this affair 
with a judgment less discoloured by prejudice 
than you ao. Bot, however, I shall not dis- 
pute this point. I shall only request, that, 
since you are acquainted with the emergency 
of my circumstances, you will conform to them, 
and not, by an ill timed resentment, expose me 
to the enmity of the Marquis. He is now my 
friend, and it is necessary to my safety that he 
should continue such ; büt if 1 suffer any part 
of my family to treat him with rudeness, I 
must expect to see him my enemy. You may 
surely treat him witb complaisance." Adeline 
thought the terra rudeness a harsh one as La 
Motte applied it, but she forbore from any ex- 
pression of displeasure. ** I could have wish- 
ed, Sir, w said sbe, *• for the privilege of retiring 
whenever the Marquis appeared; but since 
you believe this conduct would affect your in« 
terest, I ought to submit." 

" This prudence and good will delight me, 11 
said La Motte, " and since you wish to serve 
me, know that you cannot more effectually do 
it, than by treating the Marquis as a friend. 1 ' 
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The worä/rUnd, as it stood connected with tb e 
Marquis, sounded dissonantly to Adeline's ear ; 
she hesitated, and looked at La Motte. " As 
your friend, Sir," said she ; ** I will endeavour 
to w — -treat him as mine, she would have said, 
but she found it impossible to finish the seo- 
tence. She entreated bis protection from the 
power of her father. 

" What protection I can afford is yours," 
said La Motte, *• but you know how destitute I 
am both of the right and the meana of resist- 
ing him, and also how much I require protec- 
tion mvself. Since he has discovered your re- 
treat, he is probably not ignorant of nie cir- 
cumstances which detain me here, and if I op- 
pose htm, he may betray me to the officers of 
the law, as the surest method of obtaining pos- 
session of you. We are encompassed with 
dangrers," continued La Motte; u would I 
could see any method of extricating our- 
selves ! M 

" Quit tbis abbey," said Adeline, " and 
seek an asylum in Switzerland or Germany; 
you will then be freed from farther Obligation 
to the Marquis, and from the persecution you 
dread. Pardon me for thus offering advice, 
which is certainly, in some degree, prompted 
by a Sense of my own safety, but which, at the 
same time, seems to afford the only means of 
ensuring yours." 

kt Your plan is reasonable," said La Motte, 
" had I money to execute it. As it is, Imust 
be contented toYemain here, as little known 
as possible, and defending myself by making 
those who know me my friends. Chiefly I 
must endeavour to preserve the favour of the 
Marquis. He may do much should your father 
even pursue desperate measures. But why 
do I talk 'thus ? Your father may ere tms 
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have commenced these measures, and the ef- 
fecU of his vengeance may npw be haoging 
over my head. My regard fbr you, Adeline, 
bas exposed me to this; had f resigned you te 
hts will, I should have remained secure." 

Adeline was so much affected by this <tn~ 
stance of La Motte's kindness, which she 
could not doubt, that she was u nable to express 
her sense of it. When she could speak, she 
uttered her gratitude in the most lively terms. 
" Are you sincere in these expressions ?" said 
La Motte. 

41 Is it possible I can be less than sincere ?" 
replied Adeline, creeping at the idea of ingra- 
titude. ** Sentimente are easily pronounced," 
said La Motte, " tbough they may have uo 
connexion witb the heart ; I believe them to 
be sincere so far only as they influence our 
actions." 

" What mean you, Sir?" said Adeline with 
surprise. 

" I mean to inquire whether, if an opportu- 
nity. should ever offer of thus proving your 
gratitude, you would adhere to your senti- 
ments." 

41 Name one that I shall refuse," said Adeline 
with energy. 

44 If for instance, the Marquis should here- 
after avow a serious passion for you, and offer 
you his hand, would no petty resentment, no 
iurking prepossession for some more happy 
lover, prompt you >o refuse it? w 

Adeline blushed, and fixed her eyes on the 
ground. " You have, indeed, Sir, named the 
only means 1 should reject of evincing my sin- 
cerity. The Marquis I can never love, nor, 
to speak sincereiy, everesteem. I confess the 
peace of one's wbole life is too much to sacri- 
fice even to gratitude." La Motte looked dis- 
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pleased. ft( Tis as I thought," said he; " these 
delicate sentiments make a fine appearance in 
speech, and render the person who utters them 
infinitely amiable ; bot bring them to the test 
of action, and they dissolve into air, leaving 
only the wreck of vanity behind." 

This unjust sarcasm brought tears to her 
eyes. " Since your safety, Sir, depends upon 
my conduct," said ehe, " resign me to my fa- 
ther. I am willing to return to him, «nee my 
stay here must invoWe you in new misfortunes. 
Let me not prove myself unworthy of the pro- 
tection I harehitherto experienced, by prefer- 
ring my own welfare to yours. When I am 
gone, you will have no reason to apprehend the 
Marquis's displeasure, which you may pro- 
bably ineur if I stay here : for I feel it impos- 
sible that I could even consent to reeeive bis 
addresses, however honourable were hisviews." 

La Motte seemed hu rt and alarmed. •* This 
must not be," said he ; u let us not harass 
ourselves by starting poisible evils, and theo, 
to aroid them, fly to those which are cerjtara. 
No, Adeline, though you are ready to saefifice 
yourself to my safety, I will not suffer you to 
doso. I will not yield you to your father, but 
uponcompulsion. Be satisfied, therefore, upon 
this point. The only return I ask, is a civil 
deportment towards the Marquis." 

44 1 will endeavour to obey you, Sir, 1 ' said 
Adeline.— Madame La Motte now entered 
the room, and this conversation ceased. Ade* 
line passed the evening in metancholy thoughls, 
and retired, as soon as possible, to her Chamber, 
eager to seek in sleep a refug« from sorrow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

•' Füll roanv a melancboly night 

He watched the stow return of Hght, 
Aod «night the power» of sleep, 
To epreaa a momentary caim 
O'er bis «ad couch, and In the balm 
Of bland oblivion's dews bis burning eye« to steep. n 

fwtsrttttt 

The MS. found by Adeline, the preceding 
night, had several times occurred to her recol- 
lection in the course of the day, hat she had 
then been either too much interested by the 
events of the moment, or too apprehensire of 
intemiption, to attempt a perosal of it. She 
now took it from the drawer in which it had, 
been deposited, and intendingonly to look cur- 
sorily over the few first pages, sat down with 
it by her bedside. 

She opened it with an eagerness of inqniry, 
which the discolonred and almost obliterated 
ink bot slowly gratified. The first words on 
the page were entirely lost, bot those that ap- 
peared to commence the narrative were as 
follows : 

u O ! ye, whoever ye are, whom chance or 
misfortune raay hereafter conduct to this spot 
— to ye I speafc — to ye rereal the story ofc my 
wrongs, and ask ye to arenge tbem. Vain 
hope ! yet it imparts sorne comfort to believe 
it possible that what I now write may one day 
meet the eye of a fellow-creature ; that the 
words, which teil my sutierings, may one day 
draw pity from the feeling heart. 

Yet «tay yonr tears— your pity now is use- 
less: long since have the pangs of misery 
ceased; the voice of complaining is passed 
a-way. It is weakness to wish for compassion 
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which cannotbe feit tili I shall sink in the re- 
pose of death, aod taste, I hope, the happiness 
of etemity ! 

Know tlien, tbat on the night of the twelftb 
of Ootober, in the year 1642, 1 was arrested 
on the road to Caux, and on the very spot 
where a cohimn is erected to the memory of 
the immortal Jlenry, by four ruifians, who, 
after disabling my servant, bore me through 
wilds and woods to tbis abbey. Their de- 
meanour was not that of common banditti, 
and 1 soon perceived they were employed. by 
a superior power to perpetrate sorae dreadful 
purpose. Entreaties and bribes were vainly 
offered tbem to discover their employer, and 
abandon their design . they would not reveai 
jeven the least circumstance öf their intentions. 

But when, after a long journey, they arnv- 
ed at this edince, their base employer was at 
once revealed, and this horrid scheme but too j 
well uuderstood. What a moment was that ! ' 
-All the thunders of Heaven seemed launched 
at this defenceless head ! O fortitude, nerve 
my heart to w — 

Adeline's light was now expired in the sock- 
et, and the paleness of the infc so feebly shone 
upon, baffled her efforts to discriminate the 
letters : it was impössible to procure a light 
from below, without discovering that she was 
yet up ; a circumstance which would excite 
surpnse, and lead to explanations, such as she 
did not wish to enter upon. Thus compelled 
to suspend tbe inquiry, which so many attend- 
ant ctreumstances had rendered awfuily in- 
teresting, she retired to her bumbie bed. 

What she had read of the MS. awakened a 
dreadful interest in the fate of the writer, and 
called up terrific images to her mind. *' in 
thesean^rtments?" said she, and she shudder 
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ed and closed her eyes. At length, she heard 
Madame La Motte enter her Chamber, and the 
phantoms of fear beginning to dissipate, left 
her to repose. 

In the morning ahe was awakened by Ma- 
dame La Motte, and found, to her disappoint- 
ment, that she had slept so much beyond her 
usual time, as to be unable to renew the peru- 
sal of the MS. La Motte appeared uncom- 
monly gloomy, and Madame wore an air of 
melancholy, which Adeline attribnted to the 
concern she feit for her. Breakfast was scaro*- 
ly over, when the sound of horses' feet an- 
nounced the arrival of the stranger ; and Ade- 
line, from the inner recess of the hall, saw the 
Marquis alight. She retreated with precipi- 
tation, and forgetting the request of La Motte, 
was hastening to her Chamber ; but the Mar- 
quis was already in the hall, and seeing her 
^ learing it, turned to La Motte with a look of 
inquiry. La Motte called her back, and by a 
frown too intelligent, reminded her of her pro* 
mise. She summoned all her spirits to her aid, 
but advanced, notwithstanding, in visible emo- 
tion, while the Marquis addressed her as usual, 
the same easy gayety playing upon bis counte- 
nance, and directing bis manner. 

Adeline was surprised and shocked at this 
careless coofidence, which however, by awak- 
eniny her pride, communicated to heran airof 
dignity that abashed him. He spoke with he- 
sitatioo, and freqtiently appeared abstracted 
from tbe subject öf discourse. At length aris- 
ing, he begged Adeline would favour him with 
a few moments' conversation. Monsieur and 
Madame La Motte were now leaving the 
room, when Adeline turning to the Marquis, 
told him, " sbe would not hear any conversa- 
tion, except in the preaence of her friends.* 
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But she said 1t in vain, for they were gone ; 
and La Motte, as he withdrew, expressed by 
bis looks how mach an attempt to fbllow would 
displease him. 

She sat for some time in silenee, and trem- 
bling expectation. " 1 am sensible," said the 
Marquis, at length, " that the conduct to 
which the ardour of my passion lately betray- 
ed me, has injured me in your opinion, and 
that you will not easily restore me to your es* 
teera ; but, I trust, the öfter wbich I now make 
you, both of my title and fortane, will sufficient- 
iy prove the sincerity of my attachment, and 
atone for the transgression which love only 
prompted." 

After tbis specimen of common place verbo- 
sity, which the Marquis seemed to consider as 
a prelude to triumph, he attempted to impness 
a kiss upon the band of Adelioe, who, with* 
drawing it hastily, said, " You are already, my 
Lord, acquainted with my sentiments upon 
this subject, and it is almost unnecessary for 
me now to repeat, that I cannot accept the 
honour you offer me." 

" Explain yourself, lovely Adeline ! I am 
ign6rant that tili now I ever made vou this 
offer." 

* l Mosttrue, Sir," Baid Adeline, "and vou do 
well to remind me of this, since, after having 
heard your former proposal, I can listen for a 
moment to any other." She rose to quit the 
room. " Stay, madam," said the Marquis, 
with a look, in* which offended pride strug« 
gled to conceal itself ; u do not suffer an ex- 
travagant resentment to operate against your 
true interests ; recollect the dangers that Sur- 
round you, and consider the valoe of an offer, 
which may afford von at least an honourable 
asylum," 
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" My imsfortanes, my Lord, whatever they 
are, I bare never obtruded upon you ; y ou will, 
therefore, excuse my obsemng, that your pre- 
sent mention of them conyeys a nracn greater 
appearance of insult than compassion." The 
Marquis, though with evident coofusion, was 
going 1 to reply ; but Adeline would not be de« 
tained, and retired to ber Chamber. Destitute 
as she was» her heart revolted from tbe proposal 
of the Marauis, and she determined never to 
accept it To her disüke of bis general dispo* 
aition, and the arersion excited by bis late offer, 
was added, indeed, the influeoce of a prior at- 
tachment, and of a remembrance, wbich she 
found it impossible to erase from ber beart. 

Tbe Marquis stayed to dine, and in consider* 
ation of La Motte, Adeline appeared at table» 
where the former gazed upon ber with such fre- 
quent and silent earnestness, that her distress 
■jbecame insupportable, and when the cloth was 
drawn, she instantly retired. Madame La 
Motte soon followed, and it was not tili erening 
that she had an opportunity of returning to the 
MS. When Monsieur and Madame La Motte 
were in their Chamber, and all was still, she 
drew forth the narrative, and trimmiog her 
lamp, sat down to read as follows : 

" The ruffians unbound me from my horse, 
and led me through the hall up the apiral stair* 
case of the abbey ; resistance wasuseless, bat 
I looked aroand in hope of seeing some person 
less obdarate than the men who brougnt me 
hither; some one who nujght be sensible to pity, 
and capable at least of civil treatment. I look- 
ed in vain; no person appeared; and this cir- 
cumstance confirmed my worst apprehensions. 
Thesecrecy of the bnsiness foretold a horrible 
conclusion. Havingpassed some Chambers, 
they stopped in ose bung with old tapestry. I 
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inquired why we did notgo on, and was told I 
shoüid soon know. 

. ■**, At that moment I expected to see the in- 
strtyment of death uplifted, and silently recom- 
mended. aiy>elf to God; but death was not 
then desigfaed for me; they drew aside the ar- 
ras, and discovered a door, which they then 
opened. Seizing my arms, the*y led me through 
a suii of di sinal Chambers beyond. Having 
reached -the farthest of these, they again stop- 
ped : the horrid gloom of the place seemed 
congenial to murderj and ins pi red deadly 
thoughl9. Again 1 looked round for the instru- 
tnent of destruction, and again I was respited. 
I supplicated to know what was designed me : 
it was uow unnecessary to ask who was the 
author of the design. They were silent to my 
question, but at length told me this Chamber 
was my prison Haviug said this, and sei 
down a jug of water» they left the reom, and A 
heard the door barred upon me. 

%i O sound of despair ! O moment of urnit- 
terabte anguish ! The pang of dealh itself is, 
surely, not superior to that I then suffered. 
Shut out from aay, from friends, from life— -for 
such I must foretell it — in the prime of my 
years, in the height of my transgressions, and 
feft to imagine horrors more terribl^thau any, 
perhaps, which certainty couldgi^e— I sink 
beneath the* — 

Here several pages of the manuscript wefe 
decayed with damp, and totatly illegible. 
With much difficulty Adeline made out the 
following lines: 

"Three days have now passed in sölituöe 
and silence : the horrors of death are ever be- 
fore my eyes, let me endeavour to prepare for 
the dreadful change ! When I aWake in the - 
morning I think 1 shall not tive to see another 
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night ; and when night returns, that I must 
never more unclose my eyes on morning. 
Why am I brought hither — wby confined thus 
rigorously— but for death! Yet what action 
of my life has deserved this at the band of a 
fellow-creature ? — Of— 

O my children ! O friends fax distant ! I shall 
never see you more — never more receive the 
parting loci of kiudness — never bestow a part- 
tDg blessing ! Ye know not my wretched State 
— alas ! j e cannot know it by human means. 
Ye believe me happy, or ye wouid fly to roy re- 
lief. I know that wbat I now write cannot 
avail me, yet there is comfort in pouring forth my 
griefs ; and I bless that man, less savage than 
bis fellows, who has supplied me these means of 
recording them. Alas ! he knows füll well, 
that from the indulgence he has nothing to fear. 
My pen can call üb friends to succour me, nor 
reveal my danger ere it is too late. O ! je, 
who may hereafter read what I now write, 
give a tear to my suiTerings : 1 have wept of- 
ten.for the distresses of my feilow-creatures !" 

Adeline paused. Here the wretched writer 
appealed directly to her heart; he spoke in 
the energy of truth, and, by a strong illusioa 
of fancy, it seemed as if bis past sufferings 
were at this moment present. She was for 
some time unable to proceed, and sat in mus- 
ing sorrow. "In these very apartments," 
said she, " tbis poor sufferer was confined— 
here he 91 — Adeline started, and thought she 
heard a sound ; but the stülness of night was 
undisturbed. u In these very Chambers," said 
«he, "these lines were wntten— these lines 
from which he then derived a comfort in believ- 
ing they would hereafter be read by some 
pitying eye: this time is now cotne. Your 
miseries, O injured being! are lamented, 
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where tbey were endured. JTerc, where you | 
sufFered, I weep for your sufferiogs !" 

Her imagination was now strongly impress- 
cd, and to her distempered senses the sugges- 
tions of a bewildered mind appeared with the 
force of reality. Again 8he started and listen« 
ed, and thought she heard " Here" distinctly 
repeated by a whisper immediately behind her. , 
The terror of the thought, however, was but 
momentary ; she knew it could not be ; con- 
vinced that her fancy had deceived her, she 
took up the MS. and again began to read. 

" For what am I reserved ! Why this delay ! 
If I am to die— why not quicfcly? Three 
weeks have I now passed within these walls, 
during which time, no look of pity has softened 
my afflictions ; no voice, save my own, has met 
mv ear. The countenance of the ruffians 
*wno attend me, are stero and inflexible, and 
their v silence is obstinate« This stillness is i 
dreadful! O! ye, who have known what it is 
to live in the depths of solitude, who have pass- 
ed your dreary days without one sound to cheer 
you ; ye, and ye only, can teil now what I feel ; 
and ye may know how much I would endure 
to hear the accents of a human voice. 

" O dire extremity ! O State of living death ! 
What dreadful stillness! All around me is 
dead ; and do I really exist, or am I but a sta- 
tue? Is this a vision ? Are these things real? 
Alas, I am bewiidered ! — this death-like and 

Serpetual silence — this dismal Chamber — the 
read of farther suflerings have disturbed my 
fancy. O for some friendly breast to lay my 
wearied head on ! some cordial accents to re- 

vive my soul ! 

* * * * . * 

I write by stealth. He who furnished me 
with the means, I fear, has suffered for some 
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Symptoms of pity he roay have discovered for 
me ; I have not seen him for several days : per- 
haps he is inclined to help me, and for (hat rea- 
son is forbidden to come. O that hope ! but 
how vain. Never more must I quit these walla 
while life remains. Another day is gone, and 
y et I live ; at this time to-morrow night my 
sufierings may be sealed in death. I will con- 
ti nue my Journal nightly, tili the band that 
writes shall be stopped by death ; when the 
Journal ceases, the reader will know I am no 
more. Perhaps, these are the last lines I shall 

ever write. v 

***** 

Adeline paused, while her tears feil fast. 
"Unbpppy man! 19 sbe exclaimed, "and was 
there no pitying soul to save thee ! Great God ! 
thy ways are wonderful ?" While she sat mus- 
ing', her fancy, which now wanderedin the re« 
ffions of terror, gradually subdued her reason. 
There was a glass before her upon the table, 
and she feared to raise her looks towards it, 
lest some other face than her own should meet 
her eyes: other dreadful ideas, and stränge 
images of fantastic tbought now crossed her 
mind. 

A hollow sigh seemed to pass near her. 
" Holy Virgin, protect me!'' cried she, and 
threw a fearful ^lance round the room ; " this 
is surely somethrog more than fancy." Her 
fears so far overcame her, that she was seve- 
ral times upon the point of calling ud part of the 
family, butunwillingness to disturb them, and 
a dread of ridicule, withheld her. Sbe was al- 
so afraid to move and almost to breathe. As 
she listened to the wind, that murmured at the 
casements of her lonely Chamber, she again 
tbought sbe heard a sign. Her Imagination 
refused any longer the control of reason, and 
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turning her eyes, a figure, whose exact form 
she coald not distinguish, appeared to pass 
along ao obscure part of the Chamber; a 
dreadful chüloess came over her, and she sat 
fixed in her chair. At length a deep sign 
somewhat relieved her oppressed spirits, and 
her senses seemed to return. 

All remaining quiet, after some time she be- 
gao to question whether her fancy had not de- 
ceived her, and she so far conquered her ter- 
for as to desist from calling Madame La Motte : 
her mind was, however, so much disturbed, 
that she did not venture to trust herseif that 
night again with the MS. buthavingspent some 
time in prayer,and in enddtvouring $o compose 
her spirits, she retired to bed. 

When she awoke in the morning, the cheer- 
ful sunbeams played upon the casemepts, and 
dispelled the illusion of darkness : her mind, 
soothed and invigorated by sleep, reiected the 
mystic and turbulent promptings of Imagina- 
tion. She arose refreshed and thankful ; but, 
upon going down to break fast, this transient 
gleam of peace tied upon the appearance of 
t'ie Marquis, whose frequent Visits at the ab- 
bey, after what had passed, not only displeased, 
but alarmed her. She saw that he was deter- 
mined to persevere in addressing her, and the 
boldness and insensibility of this conduct, 
while it excited her indignatiou, increased her 
disgust. In pity to La Motte, she endeavour- 
ed to conceal these emotions, though she now 
thought that he required too much from her 
complaisance, and began seriously to consider 
how she might avoid the necessity of continu- 
ing it. The Marquis behaved to her with the 
raost respectful attention t but Adeline was si- 
lent and reserved, and seized the first oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing. 
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As shepassed up the spiral staircase. Peter 
entered the hall below, and seeing Adeline, he 
stopped and looked earnestly at her : she did 
not observe bim, bat he called her softly, and 
she then saw bim make a signal as if be had 
something to communicate. In the next in- 
stant La Motte opened the door of the vaulted 
room, and Peter hastily disappeared. She 
proceeded to her Chamber, ruminating upon 
this signal, and the cautious manner in which 
Peter had given it. 

But her thoughts soon returnedto their wont» 
ed subjects. Three days were now passed, and 
she heard no intelligence of her father ; she 
began to hope that he had relented frora the 
violent measures hinted at by La Motte, and 
that he meant to pnrsue a milder plan ; but 
wben she considered his cbaracter, this ap-r 
peared improbable, and she relapsed into her 
former v fears. Her residence at the abbey was 
now become painful, from the perseverance of 
the Marquis, and the conduct which La Motte 
obliged her to adopt ; yet she could not think 
without dread of quitting it to return to her 
father. 

The image of Theodore often intruded upon 
her busy thoughts, and brought with it a pang, 
which his stränge departure occasioned. She 
had a confused notion, that his fate was some- 
how connected with herown; and her strug* 
gles to prevent the remembrance of him r 
served only to show how much her heart was 
lüs. 

To divert her thoughts from these subjects, 
and gratify the curiosity so strongly excited 
on the precediog night, she now took up the 
MS. but was hindered from opening it -by the 
entrance of Madame La Motte, who came to 
teil her that the Marquis was gone. Thej 
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passed their morning together in work and fe- 
oeral conversation ; La Motte not appeanng 
tili dinner, when he said little, and Adeline 
less. She asked him, however, if he had heard 
from her father? 

" I have oot heard from him," said La Motte; 
" but there is good reason, as I am informed 
by the Marquis, to believe he is not far off.' 1 

Adeline was shocked, yet she was able to 
reply with becoming firmness. " I bare al- 
ready, Sir, involved you too much in my dis- 
trcss, and now see that resistance will destroy 
you, without serving me ; I am therefore cob- 
tented to return to my father, and thus spare 
you farther calamity." 

" This is a rash determination," replied La 
Motte, " and if you pursue it, I fear you will 
severely repent. I speak to you as a frieod, 
Adeline, and desire you will endeavour to listen 
to me without prejudice. The Marquis, 1 find, 
has offered you his band. I know not which 
circumstance most excites my surprise, that a 
man of his rank and consequence snould solicit 
a marriage with a person without fortune, or 
ostensible connexions ; or that a person so 
circumstanced sbould even for a moment re- 
ject the advantages thus offered her. You 
weep, Adeline, let me hope that you are con- 
vinced of the absurdity of this conduct, and 
will no longer trifle with your good fortune. 
The kindness 1 bare shown you must convince 
you of my regard, and that l have no motive 
for onering you this ad vice but your advantage. 
It is necessary, however, to say that, should 
your father not insist upon your removal, I 
know not how long my circumstances may en- 
able me to afford even the humble pittance you 
receive here. Still you are silent." 

The anguish whieh this speech excited, sup- 
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pressed her utterance, and she continued to 
weep. At length she said, " Suffer me, Sir, 
to go back to my father ; I should, indeed, 
make an ill return for the kindness you men- 
tion, could I wish to stay, after what you dow 
teil me; and to accept the Marquis, I feel to be 
impossible." The remembrance of Theodore 
arose to her mind* and she wept aloud. 

La Motte sat for söme time musinjr, 
"Strange infatuation !" said he, "is it possi- 
ble that you can persist in this beroism of ro- 
maoce, and prefer a father so inhuman as - 
yours, to the M-trquis de Montalt ! A destiny 
so füll of danger to a Ute of spleadour and de- 
light ! w 

" Pardon me," said Adeline, " a marriage 
with the Marquis would be splendid, but never 
happy. His character excites my aversion,_ 
and I intreat, Sir, that he may no more be" 
mentioned." 



CHAPTER X. 

a Nor are tbose empty bearted, whose low souad 
Reverbs no hollowness." 

Lear, 

The conversation related in the last chapter 
was interrupted by the entrance of Peter, who f 
as he left the room, looked significantly at Ade* 
line* and alrrost beckoned. She was anxious 
to know whai he meant, and soon after went 
into the hall, where she found him loiterin^. 
The moment he saw her, he made a sign of si- 
lence, and beckoned her into the recess. 
" Well, Peter, what is it you would say ?" eaid 

Adeline. 

H 2 
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" Hush, ma'amselle, for Heaven's sake «peak 
lower: if we should be overheard, we are all 
blown up." Adeliae begged him to explain 
what he meant. <( Yes, ma'amselle, that fe 
what I bare wanted all day long. I have 
watcbed for an opportunity, and looked, and 
looked, tili I was afraid my master himself 
would see me : but all would not do, you 
would not anderstand. " 

Adeline intreated he would be quick. "Yes, 
ma'am bat I'm so afraid we shall be seen; but 
I would do much to serve such a good young 
lady as you, for I could not bear to think of 
what thVeatened you without telling yon of 
it» 

" For God's sake," said Adeline, " speak 
quickly, or we shall be interrupted." 

" Well then ; but you must first promise by 
the Holy Virgin never to say it was I that told 
you. My master would" — 

" I do, I do !" said Adeline. 

" Well then— on Monday eyening as I — 
hark! did not I heara step? do ma'amselle, 
just step this way to the cloisters. I would not 
for the world we should be seen. I'U go out at 
the hall door, and you can go out through the 

Cassage. 1 would not for the world we should 
e seen." — Adeline was much alarmed by Pe- 
ter's words, and hurried to the cloisters. . He 
quickly appeared, and, looking cautiously 
rouad, resumed bis discourse. " As I was 
aayingv ma'amselle, Monday night, when» the 
Llarquis slept here, you know he sat up very 
late, and I can gruess, perhaps, the reason of 
that. Strange tnings came out, but it is not 
my busineas to teil all I think." 

" Pray do sDeak to the purpose," said Ade- 
line impatienlly, " what is this danger which 
you say threatens me ? Be quick, or we shall 
be obseryed." 
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.*« Danger ^enough, ma'amseUe," replied Pe- 
ter, " i£ you knew all, and when youdo, what 
will it si^nify, for you ean't help yourself. But 
that's neither here or there : 1 waa resolved to 
teil you, thpugh I may repent it." 

44 Or rather you are resohred not to teil me," 
Said Adeline, " for.you haye made no progress 
towards it. But what do you mean ? You was 
speaking of the Marquis." 

" Hush, ma'am, not so loud. The Marquis, 
äs I said, sat up very late, and roy master sat 
up with bim. One of his men went to bed in 
the oak room, and the other staid to undress 
bis lord- Soaa we were sitting together — 
Lord have mercy ! it made my hair stand on 
end ! I tremble yet. So as we were sitting 
together — but as sure as I live, yonder is my 
master ; I caugbt a glimpse of him between 
the trees, if be sees me it is all over with us. 
I'll teil you another time. ' ' So saying, he hur- 
ried into the abbey, leaving Adeline in a State 
of alarm, curiosity and vexation. Sbe walked 
out into the forest ruminating upon Peter's 
words, and endeavouring to guess to what they 
alluded; there Madame La Motte joined her, 
and they conversed on various topics tili they 
reached the abbey. 

Adeline watched in vain through that day, 
for an opportunity of speaking with Peter. 
White he waited at supper, she occasionally ob- 
servedhis countenance with great anxiety, hop- 
ing it might afford her some degree of mtelH- 
gence on the subject of her fears. When she 
retired, Madame La Motte accompanied her 
to her Chamber, and continued to converse 
with her for a considerable time, so that *he 
had no means of obtaining an interview with 
Peter. Madame La Motte appeared to labour 
under some great aflhctfon, and when Adeline. 
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noticing this, entreated to knoff the cause of 
her dejection, teara started into her eyes, and 
ehe abruptly left the room. 

This nehaviour of Madame La Motte con- 
curred with Peter's discourae, to alarm Ade- 
line, who sat peosivel) upon her bed, given ua 
to reflection, tili she «ras roused by the sound 
of a clock which stood in the room below, and 
which dow Struck twelve She was preparing 
for rest, when she recollected the MS. and was 
nnable to conclude the night without reading 
it. The first words she could distinguisb were 
the following: 

u Again 1 return to this poor conwolation— 
again i have been permitted to aee another 
day. It is now mid night ! my solitary lamp 
burns beside me ; the tune is awful, but to rae 
the silence of noon is as the sileoce of mtd- 
night : a deeper gloom is all in which they dif- 
fert The still unvarying hours are numbered 
only by my sufferings ! Great God ! when- shall 
I be released ! 

«* But whence this stränge confinement ? I 
have never injured him. If death is designed 
me, whv this delay ; and for wha< but death 
am I brought hither? This abbey— alas, w — 
Here the MS. was again illegible, and for se« 
veral pages Adeline could only make out dis- 
jointed sentences. . t 

"O bitter draught! when, when shall I 
have rest ! O my friends, will none of ye fly 
to aid me ; will none of ye avenge my suffer- 
ings ? ah ! when it is too late— «when I am gone 

for ever, ye will endeavour to avenge them. 

******* * 

" Once more is nijrht returned to me. Ano- 
ther day has passed in aolitude and misery. I 
have chmbed to the casement, thinking the 
view of natura would refresh my sotü, and 
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somewhat enable mP^to support these afflic- 
tions Alas ! even this small comfort is deiiied 
me, the Windows open towards other parts of 
this abbey, and admit only a portion of tbat day 
which I must never roore fully behold. Last 
night ! last night ! O scene of horror ! w * * 

Adeline shuddered. She feared to read the 
Coming" seotence, yet curiosity promptedner 
to proceed. Still she paused : an unaccount- 
able dread came over her. 4 * Some horrid deed 
bas been done here," said she ; " the reports 
of the peasants are true. Murder has been 
committed." The idea thrilled her with hor- 
ror. She recollected the dagger which had 
impeded her steps in the secret Chamber, and 
this circumstance served to confirm her most 
terible conjectures. She wished to* examine 
it, but it lay ra one of these Chambers, and she 
'feared to go in quest of it. 

" Wretched, wretched victim !" she ex- 
claimed, "could no friend rescue theo from 
destruction ! O that I had been near ! yet 
what could I have done to save thee ? Alas ! 
nothing-. I fordet that even now, perhaps, I 
am like thee abandoned to dangers, from which 
I have no friend to succour me. Too aurely I 
guess the author of my miseries !'* She stop- 
ped, and thought she heared a sigh, such as, 
on the preceding night, had passed along the 
Chamber. Her blood was chilled, and she sat 
motionlesa. The lonely Situation of her room, 
remote from the rest of the family, (for she 
was now in her old apartment, from which 
Madame La. Motte had removed) who were 
almost beyond call, Struck so forcibly upon her 
Imagination, that she with difficulty preserved 
herseif from fainting. She sat for a consider- 
able time, but all was still. When she was 
Kpraewhat recovered, her furrt dewgu was to 
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alarm the family ; bat flfrther reflection agaui 
withheld her. 

She endeavoured to compose her spirite, and 
addressed a ahort prayer to that Being who bad 
hi therto protected her in every d anger . Wbile 
she was thusemployed, her mind gradually be- 
came elevated and reassured ; a sublime com- 
placency fiüed her heart, and she sat down 
onoe more to pursue the narrative. 

Sereral lines that immediately followed wer© 
obliterated. ****** 

" He had told me I should not be permitted 
to live long», not more than three days, and 
bade me choose whether 1 would die by poison 
or the sword. O the agonies of that rnoment ! 
Great God ! thon seest my sufferings ! I often 
viewed, with a raomentary hope of escaping, 
the high grated Windows of my prison — all 
things within the coropass of possibility I was 
resolved to try, and with an eager desperation 
I climbed towards the casements, but my fooi 
slipped, and, falling back to the floor, I was 
stunned by the blow. On recovering, the first 
sounds I heard were the steps of a person en- 
tering my prison. A recoUection of the past 
returned, and deplorable was my condition. 
1 shuddered at what was to come. The same 
man approached ; he looked at me at first with 
pity, but his countenanee soon recovered its 
natural ferocity. Yet he did not then come to 
execute the purposes of his employer : I am 
reserved to another day — Great God, thy will 
be done !" 

Adeline could not go on. All the circum- 
stances that seemed to corroborate the fate 
of this unhappy man, crowded upon her mind» 
The reports concerning the abbey— the dreams 
which had forerun her>discovery of the private 
apartraeüU— the sssguiai 1 manner in which she 
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had found the MS. and the apnarition, which 
she now belieyed ehe had really seen. She 
blamed herseif for having not yet mentioned 
the discovery of the manuscript and Chambers 
to La Motte, and resolved to delay the disclo- 
sure no longer than the fbllowing morning. 
The itnmediate cares that had occupied her 
mind, and a fear of losing the manuscript be- 
fore she had read it, had hitherto kept her si- 
lent. 

Such a combination of circumstances, she 
believäd could only be prodaced by sorae sa- 
pernatural power, operating for the retribution 
of the guilty. These renections filled her 
mind with a degree of awe, which the loneli- 
ness of the large old Chamber in which she 
sat, and the hour of the night, soon heightened 
into terror. She had never been superstitious, 
but circumstances so uncommön had hitherto 
conspired in this aöair, that she could not 
believe them accidental. Her Imagination 
wrought upon by these reflections, again be- 
came sensiole to every impression ; she feared 
to look around, lest she sholild again see some 
dreadful phantom, and she almost fancied she 
heard voices swell in the storm, which now 
shook the fabric. 

Still she tried to command her feelings so as 
to avoidi disturbing the faraily, but they be- 
came so painful, that even the dread of La 
Motte's ridicule had hardly power to prevent 
her quitting the Chamber. Her mind was now 
in such a State, that she found it impossible to 
pursue the story in the MS. thougn, to avoid 
the tortures of suspense, she had attempted it. 
She laid it down again, and tried to argue her- 
gelf into composure. " What have I to fear ? w 
said she, " 1 am a; least innocent, and 1 shall 
not be punished for the crime of another.» 
. v 
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The violent gust of wind that now rushed 
through the whole suit of apartments shook 
the door that led from her late bedchamber to 
the private rooms so forcibly, that Adeline, un- 
able to remain longer in doubt, ran to see from 
whence the noise issued. The arras, which 
concealed the door, was violently ajrjtated, and 
she stood for a moment observing lt in indes- . 
cribable terfror, tili, believing it was swayed 
by the wind, she made a sudden effort to over- 
come her feelings, and was stooping to raise 
it. At that instant, she thougbt she heard a 
voice; she stopped and listened, but every 
thing was still ; vet apprehension so far over- 
came her, that she had no power either to ex- 
amine or to leave the Chambers. 

In a few moments the voice returned ; she 
was now convinced she had not been deceived, 
for though low, she heard it distinctly, and was 
almost sure it repeated her own name. So 
much was her fancy affected, that she even 
thought it was the same voice she had heard in 
her dreams. This conviction entirely subdued 
the 8mall remains of her courage, and sinking 
into a chair, she lost all recollection. 

How long she remained in this state she 
knew not, but when she recovered, she exert- 
ed all her Btrength, and reached the winding 
staircase, where she called aloud. No one 
heard her, and she bastened, as fast as her 
feebleness would permit, to the Chamber of 
Madame La Motte. She tapped gently at the 
door, and was answered by Madame, who was 
alarmed at being awakened at so unusnal an 
honr, and believed that some danger threaten- 
ed her husband. When she understood that it 
was Adeline, and that she was unwell, she 
quickly came to her relief. The terror that 
was yet visible in Adeline's countenance ex« 
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cited her inquiries, and the occasion of it w*s 
explained to her. 

Madame was so mach discomposed by the 
relation, that she called La Motte from his 
bed, who more angry at being disturbed, than 
interested ihr the agitation he witnessed, re- 
proved Adeline for suffering her fancies to 
orercome her reaspn. She now mentioned the 
discovery she had Made of the inner Chambers 
and the manuscript, circumstances which rous- 
ed the attention of La Motte so much that he 
desired to ee the MS. and resolved to go im- 
medialely to the apartmeots described by Ade« 
line. 

Madame La Motte endeavoured to dissuade 
him from bis purpose; but La Motte, with 
whom Opposition had aiways an effect contra- 
ry to the one designed, and who wished to 
throw farther ridicule upon the terrors of Ade- 
line, nersisted in bis intention. He called to 
Peterlo attend with a light, and insisted that 
Madame La Motte and Adeline should accom- 
pany him ; Madame La Motte desired to be 
excused, and Adeline, at first, declared she 
eould not go ; but he would be obeyed. 

They ascended the tower, and entered the 
first Chambers together, for each of the party 
was reluctant to be the last ; in the secofd 
Chamber all was quiet and in order. Adeline 
presented the MS. and pointed to the arraa 
which concealed the door; La Motte lifted 
the arras, and opened the door ; but Madame 
La Motte and Adeline intreated to go no farther 
— again he called to them to follow All was 
quiet in the first Chamber; he expressed his 
surprise that the roome should so long have re- 
mained undiscovered, and was proceeding to 
the second, but suddenly stopped. "We will 
defer our examination tili to-morrow," said he, 
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" the damps of these aparlments are unwhole- 
some at any time ; but they strike one more 
sensibly at night. I am chilied. Peter, re- 
member to throw open the Windows early in 
the roorning, that the air may circulate." 

" Lord blessyouT honour," said Peter, "donU 
you see 1 can't reach them? Besides, I donH 
believe they are raade to open: see what strong 
iron bars there are ; the room looks, for all the 
world, like a prisoo ; I suppose this is the place 
the people meant, when they said nobody that 
had been in ever came out." La Motte, who, 
during this speech, had been looking attentive- 
ly at the high Windows, which, if he had seen 
them at first, he had certainly not observed ; 
now interrup'ed the eloquence of Peter, and 
bade bim carry the light befere them. They 
all willingly quitted these Chambers, and return- 
ed to the room below, where a fire was light- 
ed, and the party remained together for some 
time. • 

La Motte, for reasons best known to himself, 
attempted to ridicule the discovery ?nd fears 
of Adeline, tili she with a seriousness that 
checked bim, entreated he would desist 
He was silent, and soon after Adeline, encou- 
raged by the return of daylight, ventured to 
h<£ Chamber, and for some hours experienced 
the blessing of undisturbed repose. 

On the following day, Ade t ine's first care was 
to obtain an interview with Peter, whom she 
had some hopes of seeing a# she went down 
stairs; he, however, did not appear, and she 
proceeded to the sitting room, wbere she found 
La Motte, apparently much disturbed. Ade- 
line asked bim if he had looked at the MS. 
J' I have run my eye over it, w said he, tk but it 
is so much obscnred by time that itcan scarce- 
ly be decyphered. Xt appears to exhibit a 
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stränge romantic story; and 1 do not wonder, 
that after you had suffered its terrors to im- 
press your imagination, you fancied you saw 
spectres, and heard wondrous noises." 

Adeline thought La Motte did not choose to 
be convinced, and she, therefore, forbore re- 
ply. During kreakfast, she often Iooked at 
Peter (who waited) with äftxious tnquiry ; and 
from his countenance, was still more assured 
that he had something of importance to com- 
inunicate. In the hope of some conversation 
with him, she left the room as soon as possible, 
and repaired to her favourite avenue, where 
she had not long remained when he appeared. 
"God »less you; ma'amselle," Said he, "I 
am sorry I frighted you so last night." 

" Frighted me," said Adeline, " how, was 
you concerned in that ?*' 

He then informed her, that when he thought 
Monsieur and Madame La Motte were asleep, 
he had stolen to her chamber-door, with an in- 
tention of gtving her the sequel of what he had 
begun in the morning: that he had called se- 
veral times as loudly as he dared, but receiving 
no answer, he believed she was asleep, or did 
not choose to speak with him, and he had, 
therefore left the door. This account of the 
roiee she had heard relieved Adeline's spirits; 
bhe was even surprised that she did not know 
it, tili remembering the perturbation of her 
mind for some time preceding, this surprise 
disappeared. 

She entreated Peter to be brief in explain- 
ing the danger with which she was threateaed. 
" Ff you'll let me go on my own way, m^am, 
you'll soon know it ; but if you hurry me, and 
ask me questions, here and there, out of their 
places, I don't know what I am saying." 
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" Be it so ;" said Adeline, " only remember 
that we may be observed. w 

41 Yes, ma amselle, Pm as mach afraid ofthat 
as you are t for I believe 1 sbould be almost as 
i!l off; however, that is neither here nor there, 
but I am sure, if you stay in the old abbey 
anothär night, it will be the worse for you ; 
for as I said before,f know all about it." 

" What mean you, Peter ? w 

" Why, about this scheine that's going on." 

" What then,is my father ! M — u Yourtather, w 
ioterrupted Peter ; " Lord bless you, that is all 
fudge, to frighten you ; your father nor no- 
boäv eise has ever sent after you ; I dare say, 
he know s no more of you than the Pope does 
— not he." Adelioe looked displeased. "You 
trifte," said she, " if you have any thing to teil, 
say it quickh ; 1 am in haste. 19 

" Bless you, young lady, 1 meant no härm, 
I hope you're not angrv ; but I'm sure you 
can't deny that your father is cruel. But as I 
was say ing, the Marquis de Montalt likes you ; 
and he and my master (Peter looked round) 
have been laymg their heads fcogether about 
you." Adeline tu med pale — she comprehend- 
ed a part of the truth, and eagerly intreated 
hin» to proceed. 

" They have been laying their heads together 
about you. This is what Jacques, the Mar- 
quis's man, teils me : Says he, Peter, you little 
know what is going on — I could teil you all if 
I choose it, but it is not for those who are trust- 
ed to teil again. 1 Warrant now your master 
is close enough with you- Upon which 1 was 
piqued, and resolved to make him believe, I 
could be trusted as well as he. Perhaps not, 
savs I, perhaps I know as much as you, though 
I do not choose to brag on't ; and I winked — 
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Do you so ? says he, then you are closer than 
I thought for. She is a fioe girl, says he, mean- 
ing you, ma'amselle; but she is nothing but a 
poor foundling after all— so it does not rauch 
signify. I had a mind to know farther what 
he meant— so I did not knock him down. Bat 
seeming to know as much as he, I at last made 
him discover all, and he told me— but you look 
pale, ma'amselle, are you ill ?" 

<( No," said Adeline, in a tremulous accent, 
and scarcely able to support herseif, "pray 
proceed." 

" And he told me, that the Marquis had been 
courting you a ffood while, but you would not 
listen to him, and had even pretended he would 
marry you, and all would not do. As formar- 
riage, says I, I suppose she knows the raarchio- 
ness is alive; and Pm sure she is not one for 
bis turn upon other terms." 

" The marchioness is really living then ! w 
said Adeline. 

" O yes, ma'amselle ! we all know that, and 
I thought you had known it too. — < We shall 
see that, replied Jacques ; at least, I beliebe 
that our master will outwit her.' — I stared ; I 
could not help it — ' Aye, says he, you know 
your master has agreed to give her up to my 
lord." * 

" Good God ! what will become of me?" ex« 
claimed Adeline. 

" Aye, ma'amselle, I am sorry for you ; but 
bear me out. When Jacques said this, I quite 
forgot myBelf, 111 never believe it, said I ; 1*11 
never believe my master would be guilty of 
such a base action ; heHl not give her up, or 
Pm no Christian. — * Oh ! said Jacques, for 
that matter, I thought youM known all, eise I 
should not have said a word about it. How- 
ever, you may soon satisfy yourself by going 
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to the parlour door, as I have done; they*re in 
consuliation about it now, I darc say.' '• 

" You need not repeat any more of this con- 
versation," said Adeline ; " but teil me the re- 
sult of what you heard from the parlour. v 

" Why, ma'amselle, when he said this, I 
took him at bis word, and went to the door, 
where, sure enough, I heard my master and the 
Marquis talkiug about you. They said a great 
deal which I could make nothing of ; but at 
last I heard the Marquis say, You know the 
terms ; on these terms only will I consent to 

bury the past in ob— ob — oblivion that was 

the word. Monsieur La Motte then told the 
Marquis, if he would return to the abbey upon 
such a night, meaning this very night, ma'am- 
selle, every thing should be prepared accord- 
ing to his wishes ; Adeline shall then be yours, 
my lord said he, — you are already acouainted 
with her Chamber." 

At these words Adelihe clasped her hands. 
and raised her eyes to hearen in silent despair, 
— Peter went on. " When I heard this I 
could not doubt what Jacques had said. Well, 
said he, what do you think of it now ? — Why, 
that my masters a rascal, says I. — It's well 
you don't think mine one too, says he. — Why 
as for that matter, says I, w — — Adeline. inter- 
rupting- him, inquired if he had heard any 
thing farther. " Just then," said Peter, " we 
heard Madame La Motte come out from an- 
other room, and so we made haste back to the 
kitchen." 

" She was not present at this conversation 
then ?" said Adehne. u No, ma'amselle, but 
my master has told her of it, I Warrant. 1 * Ade- 
line was almost as much shocked by this appa- 
rent perfidy of Madame La Motte, as by a 
knowledg© of the destruction that threatened 
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her. After musing a few moments in extreme 
agitation, " Peter,*' said she, "you have a 
güod heart, and feel a just Indignation at your 
master's treachery — will you assist me to es- 
-cape ?" 

" Ah, ma'amselle !" said he, " how can I as- 
sist you; besides, where can we go? I have 
no f riends about here, nomorethan yourself?* 

"O ! w replied Adeline, in extreme emotion, 
" we fly from enemies ; strangers may prove 
friends : assist me but to escape from this fo- 
rest, and you will Claim my eternal gratitude : 
I have no fears bey ond it. " 

"Why, as for* this forest,*' replied Peter, 
" I am weary of it myself; though, when we 
first came, 1 thought it would be fine living 
here, at least, 1 thought it was very different 
from any life 1 had lived before. But these 
ghqsts that haunt the abbey, I am no more a 
coward than other meo, but I don't like them ; 
and there is so many stränge reports abroad ; 
and my master — I thought 1 coufd have served 
him to the end of the world, but now I care 
not how soon I leave him, for his behaviour to 
you, ma'amselle." 

" You consent then to assist me in escaping?" 
said Adeline with eagerness. 

" Why as to that, ma'amselle, 1 would will- 
ingly if I knew where to go. To be sure I 
I have a sister Kves in Savoy, but that is a 
great way off: and I have saved alittle money 
out of my wages, but that won't carry us suon 
a long journey " 

" Regard not that," said Adeline, " If I was 
once beyond this forest I would then endeavour 
to take care of myself, and repay you for your 
kindness." 

" O ! as for that, madam"— " Well, well, 
Peter, tet Tis iconsider how we niay escape. 
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This night, say you, this night the Marquis is 
to return ? w 

" Yes, ma'amselle, to-night about dark. I 
have just thou^ht of a scbeme : my mastert 
horses are graziog in the forest, we may take 
one of them, and send it back from the first 
Btage: but how shall weavoid being seen? be- 
sides, if we go off in the daylight he will soon 
pursue and overtake us ; and if you stay tili 
night, the Marquis will be come, and theo 
there is no chance. If they miss us b oth at 
the same 1ime too, they '11 güess how it is, and 
8et off directly. Could not you contrive to go 
first, and wait for me tili the hurlyburly's over ? 
Then, while they're searching in the place lin- 
der ground for you, I can slip away, and we 
should be out of their reach, before they 
thought of pursuing us. w 

Adeline agreed to the truth of all this, and 
was somewhat surprised at Peter's sagacity. 
She inquired if he knew of any place in the 
neighbourhood of the abbey, where she could ; 
remain concealed tili he carae with the horse. 
u Why yes, madam, there is a place, now I 
think of it, where you may be safe enough, for 
nobody goes near: but they say it's haunted, 
and perhaps you would not like to go there." 
Adeline remembering the last night, was some- 
what startled at this intelligence ; buta sense 
of her present danger pressed again upon her 
mind, and overcome every other apprehension. 
" Where is this place ?" said she, "if it will 
conceal me, I shall not hesitate to go." 

" It is an old tomb that Stands in the thick- 
est part of the forest, about a quarter of a mile h 
off, the nearest way, and almost a mile the I 
other. When my master used to hide himeelf \ 
so much in the forest, I have followed him j 
tomewhere thereaboüts, but I did not find out! 
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. fbe tomb tili the other day. However, that's 
neither bere oor there ; "if you dare venture 
to it, ma'amselle, I'll show you the nearesi 
way." So saying, he pointed to a winding path 
on the right. Adeline, having looked round 
without perceiving aoy person near, directed 
Feter to lead her to the tomb : tbey pursued 
the path tili turning into a gloomy romantic 
part of the forest, almost impervious to the 
'rays of the sun, they came to the spot whither 
Louis had formerly traced his father. 

The stillness and solemnity of the scene 
Struck awe upon the heart of Adelige, who 
paused and surveyed it rbr some time in si- 
lence. At length, Peter led her ioto the inte- 
nor part of the ruin, to which they descended 
by several steps. %t Some old abbot,'' said he, 
" was formerü buried here, as the Marquis's 
people say; and its like eoough he belonged 
to the abbey yonder. But 1 don't see why he 
should take it in his head to walk ; he was not 
murdered surely?' 
" (hope n °V sa *d Adeline. 
" That's more than can be said for all that 
lies buried at the abbey, though, and" — Ade- 
line interrupted him; " Hark! surely 1 hear 
a noise ? w said she, " Heaven protect us from 
discovery !" they listened, but all was still, and 
they went on. Peter opened a low door, and 
they entered upon a dark passage, frequenür 
obstructed by loose fragments of stone, and 
along which they moved with caution. " Whi- 
ther are we going?" said Adeline — "I scarce- 
ly know, myaelf," said Peter, " for I never 
vas .so far before ; but the place seems quiet 
nough." Something obstructed his way ; it 
^as a door, which yielded tohis band, anddis- 
overed a kind of cell, obscurely seen by the 
ilig-ht admitted through a grate abore. A 
7oi#. x. I 
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partial gleam sfaot athwart the place, leaving 
the greatest part of it in shadow. 

Adeline sighed as she surveyed it. " This 
is a frightful spot," said she, " but if it will 
afford me a shelter, it is a palace. Remember, 
Peter, that my peace aad bonour depend upon 
your faithfulness ; be both discreet and reso- 
lute. In the d usk of the evening I can pass from 
the abbey with least danger of beingobserved, 
and in this cell I will wait your arrival. As soon 
as Monsieur and Madame La Motte are en- 
gaged in searching the vaults, you will bring 
here a horse ; three knocks upon the tomb 
shall inform me of your arrival.- For heaven^s 
sake, be cautious, and be punctual." 

" I will, ma'amselle, let come what may." 

They reascended to the forest, and Adeline, 
fearful of Observation, directed Peter to run 
first to the abbey, and invent some excuse for 
bis absence, if ne had been missed. When 
ahe was again alone, she yielded to a flood of 
tears, and indulged the excess of her distress. 
She saw herseif withbut friends, without Dela- 
tion s, destitute, for lern, and abandoned to the 
worst of evils. " Betrayed by the very persons, 
to whose comfort she had so long administered, 
whom she had loved as her protectors, and re- 
vered as her parents ! These reflections touch- 
ed her heart with the most afflicting sensations, 
and the sense of her immediate danger was for 
awhile absorbed in the grief occasioned by a 
' discovery of such guilt in others. 

At length she roused all her fortitude, and 
türning towards the abbey, endeavoured tc 
await with patience the hour of evening, aiw 
to sustain an appearance of composure in the 
presence of Monsieur and Madame La Motte« 
For the present she wished to avoid seeing 
either of them, doubtingher ability to disguis« 
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her emotions: having reached the abbey, she 
therefore passed oq to her Chamber. Here 
she endeavoured to direct her attention to in- 
different subjects, but in vain; the danger of 
her Situation, and the severe disappointment 
she had received in the character of those 
whom she had so much esteemed, and even 
loved, pressed hard upon her tboughts. To a 
generalis mind few circumstances are more 
afflicting than a discovery of perfidy in those 
whom we have trusted, even though it raay fail 
of any absolute inconvenience to ourselves. 
The behaviourof Madame La Motte in thus, 
by concealment, couspiring to her destruction, 
particularly shocked her. 

"Howhas my imagination deceived me!" 
said she; a what a picture did it draw of the 
goodness of the world ! And must I then be- 
lieve that every body is cruel and deceitful ? 
No — let me still be deceived, and still suffer, 
rather than be condemned to a State of such 
wretched suspicion." She now endeayoured 
to extenuate the conduct of Madame La Motte, 
by attributing it to a fear of her husband. 
u She dare not oppose his will," said she, " eise 
she would warn me of my danger, and assist 
me to escape from it. Wo — I will never be- 
lieve her capable of conspiring my ruin. Ter«» 
ror alone keeps her silent." 

Adeline was somewhat comforted by this 
thought. The goodness of her heart taught 
her, in this instance, to sophisticate. She per- 
ceived not that, by ascribing the conduct of 
Madame La Motte to terror, sbe only softened 
the degree of her guilt, imputing it to a motive 
less depraved, but not less selfish. She re- 
mained in her chantber tili summoned to din- 
ner, when drying her tears, she descended with 
faltering steps and a palpitating heart to the 
parlour. When she saw La Motte, in spite 
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of all her efforts, she trembled and grew pale ; 
she could not behold even with apparent mdif- 
ference, the man who she knew had destined 
her to destruction. He observed her emotion, 
and inquiring if she was ill, she saw the dan- 
ffer to which her agitation exposed her. Fear- 
Ful lest La Motte should suspect its true cause, 
she rajlied all her spints, and with a look of 
complacencv , answered she was well. 

During dinner she preserved a degree of com- 
posure that effectually concealed the varied 
angnish of her heart. When she looked at La 
Motte, terror and indignation were her predo- 
mmant feehngs ; but when she regarded Ma- 
dame La Motte, it was otherwise ; gratitude 
for her former tenderne&s had long been con- 
firmed into affection, and her heart now swell- 
ed with the bitterness of grief and disappoint- 
ment. Madame La Motte appeared depressed, 
and said Jittle. La Motte seemed anxious to 
prevent thought, by assuming a fictitious and' 
unnatural gayety : he laughed and talked, and 
threw off frequent bumpers of wine : it was 
the mirth of desperation. Madame became 
aiarmed, and would have restrained him, but 
he persisted in his libations to Bacchus tili re- 
flection seemed to be almost overcome. 

Madame La Motte, fearful that in the carc- 
lessness of the present moment he might be- 
tray himself, withdrew with Adeline to an- 
other room. Adeline recollected the happy 
hours she oncc passed with her, when, confi- 
dence banished reserve, and sympathy and es- 
teem dictated the sentiments of friendship: 
now those hours were gone for erer; she could 
no longer unbosom her griefs to Madame La 
Motte ; no longer even egeem her. Yet not- 
withstaading all the danger to which she was 
exposed by the criminal silence of the latter. 
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she could not converse with her, consciously 
for the last time, without feeling a degree of 
sorrow, which wisdom may call weakness, but 
to which bene?olence will allow a softer name. 
Madame La Motte, in her conversation, ap- 
peared to labour undei* an almost equal oppres- 
sion with Adeline: her thoughts were abstract- 
edfrom the subiect oT discourse, and there 
were long and frequent intervals of silence. 
Adeline more than once caught her gazing 
with a look of tenderness upon her, and saw 
her eyes fill with tears. By this circumstance 
.she was so much affected, tbat she was several 
times upon the point of throwiDg herseif at her 
feet, and imploring her pity and protection. 
Cooler reflection showed her the extravagance 
and danger of this conduct ; she suppressed her 
emotione, but they at Iength compelled her to 
withdraw from the presence of Madame La 
Motte. 



; CHAPT*ER XI. 

" TJbou ! to wfaom the world mnknown 

With all its sbadowy shapes is shown -, 

Who seest appalled th' unreal scene, 

White faqcy lifts the veil between ! 

Ah, Fear ! ah, frantic Fear ! 

I see, I see thee near, # 

I koow thy hurried step, thy haggard eye, 

Like thee I Start, like thee disordered fly ! 

Collms* 

Adeline anxiously watched from her Cham- 
ber window the sun set behind the distant hüls, 
and the time of her departure drew nigh : it 
set with uncommoü splendour, and threw a 
fiery gleam athwart the Woods, and upon some 
scattered fragments of the ruins, which 
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she could not gaze upon wi(h indiflerence. 
u Never, probably, again shall I see the sun 
sink below those hüls,'* said she, " or illumine 
this scene ! Wbere shall I be wben next it 
sets — where this time to-morrow ? sunk, per- 
haps, in misery l'^She wept at the thought. 
" A few hours," resuntefl Adeline, " and the 
Marquis will arrive — a fe"w" hours, and this ab- 
bey will be a scene of confusipn and tumult ; 
every eye will be in search of me, every re- 
ccss will be explored." These reflections in- 
spired her with new terror, and increased her 
impatience to be gone. 

Twilight gradually came on, and she now. 
thought it suflSciently dark to venture forth ; 
but, before she went she kneeled down and 
addressed herseif to Heaven. She implored 
support and protection, and committed herseif 
to tne care of the €lod of mercies. Having 
done this, she quitted her Chamber, and pass- 
ed with cautious steps down the winding 
staircase. No person appeared, and she pro- 
ceeded through the door of the tower into the 
forest. She looked arqund ; the gloom of the 
eVening obscured every object. * - 

With a trembling heart she sought tKe path 

Eointed out by Peter, which led to the tomb ; 
aving found it, she passed along forlorn and 
terrified. Often did she start as the breeze 
shqpk the light leaves of the trees, or as the 
bat flitted by, gamboling in the twilight ; and 
often, as she looked back towards the abbey, 
thought she distinguished, amid the deepening 
gloom, the figure's of men. Having proceed- 
ed some way, she suddenly heard the feet of 
horses, and soon after a sound of voices, among 
which she distinguished tnat of the Marquis : 
they seemed to come from the quarter she was 
approaching, and evidently advanced. Terror 
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for some minutes arrested her steps ; ehe stood 
in a state of dreadful hesitation : to proceed, 
was to ruD into the hands of tbe Marquis ; 
to return, was to fall into the power of La 
Motte. 

After remaining for some tirae uncertain whi- 
ther to fly, the sounds suddenly took a difierent 
directiou, and wheeled towards the abbey. 
Adeline had a short cessation of terror. Sie 
now understood that the Marquis had passed 
Ibis spot only in bis way to tbe abbey, and she 
hastened to secrete herseif in the ruin. At 
length, after much difficulty, she reached it, 
the deep shades almost concealing it from 
her search. She paused at the entrance, awed 
by the solemnity that reigned within, and the 
utter darkness of the place ; at length she de- 
termined to watch without tili Peter should 
arrive. u If any person approaches," said she, 
" I can hear them before they ^an see nie, and 
I can then secrete myself in the cell." 

She leaned against a fragment of the torab 
in trembling expectation, and, as she listened, 
no sound broke the silence of the hour. The 
state of her mind can only be imagined, by 
considering that upon the present time turned 
the crisis of her fate. " They have now," 
thought she, u discovered my flight; even now 
they are seeking me in every part of the ab- 
bey. I hear their dreadful voices call me ! I 
see their eager looks." The power of imagi- 
nation almost overcame her. While she yet 
looked around, she saw lights moving at a ais- 
tance ; sometimes they glimmered between the 
trees, and sometimes they totally disappeared. 

They seemed to be in a direction with the 
abbey : and she now remembered, that in the 
morning she had seen a part of the fabric 
through an opening in the forest. She had. 
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therefore, no doubt that the light she saw pro- 
ceeded from people in search of her ; who, she 
feared, not finding her at the abbey, might di- 
rect their steps tovrards the tomb. Her place 
of refuge now seerned too near her enemies to 
be safe, and she would have fled to a more dis- 
tant part of the forest, but recollected that Pe- 
ter would not know where to find her. 

While tbese thoughts passed over her mind, 
she heard distant voices in the wind, and was 
hastening to conceal herseif in the cell, when 
she observed the light suddenly disappear. All 
was soon after hushed in silence and darkness, 
yet she endeavoured to find the way to the cell. 
She remembered the Situation of the outer 
door and of the passage, and having passed 
these, she unclosed the door of the cell. With- 
in it was utterly dark. She trembled violent- 
ly, but entered ; and having feit about the 
walls, at length seated herseif on a projection 
of stone. 

She here again addressed hereelf to Heaven, 
and endeavoured to reanimate her spirits tili 
Peter should arri ve. Above half an hour elaps- 
ed in this gloomy recess, and no sound foretold 
his approach. Her spirits sunk, she feared 
some part of their plan was discovered, or in- 
terrupted, and that he was detaioed by La 
Motte. This conviction operated sometimes 
so strongly upon her fears, as to urge her to 
quit the cell alone, and seek in flight her only 
chance of escape. 

While this design was fluctuating in her 
mind, she distinguished through the grate 
above a clatterine- of hoofs. The noise an- 
proached, and at length stopped at the tomb. 
In the succeeding moment she heard three 
strokes of a whip : her heart beat, and for some 
moments her agttation was such, that she made 
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no effort to quit the cell. The strokes werc 
repeated: she now roused her spirits, and 
stepping forward, asceaded to t^e forest. She 
called " Peter ; n for the deep gloom would not 
permit her to distinguish either man or horse. 
She was quickly answered, " Hush ! ma'am- 
selle, our voices will betray us. " 

They mounted and rode off as fast as the 
darkness would permit. Adeline's heart re- 
vived at every step they took. She inquired 
what had passed at the abbey, and how he had 
contrived to get away. " Speak softly, ma*am- 
selle ; you'll know all by and by, but I can't 
teil you now." He had scarcely spoke ere 
they saw lights move along at a distance ; and 
coming now to a more open part of the forest, 
he sat off on a füll gallop, and continued the 
pace tili the horse could hold it no longer. 
They looked back, and no lights appearing, 
Adeline's terror subsided. She inquired ajram 
what had passed at the abbey, when her flight 
was discovered. '* You may speak without 
fear of being heard," said she, •• we are gone 
beyond Iheir reach, I hope. w 

" Why, ma'amselle," said he, " you had not 
been gone long before the Marquis arrived, 
and Monsieur La Motte then found out you 
was fled. Upon this a great rout there was, 
and he talked a great deal with the Marquis." 

" Speak louder," said Adeline, " I cannot 
hearyou." 

" I will, tna'amselle.*V- 

•* Oh ! Heavens !* interrupted Adeline, what 
voice is this ? It is not Peter's. For God's 
sake teil me who you are, and whither I am 
going ?» 

4 • You'H know that soon enough, young lady ," 
answered the stranger, for it was indeed not 
Peter ; " I am taking you where my master 

I 2 
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ordered." Adeline. not doubting he was the 
Marquis's servant, atterapted to leap to the 
ground, but the man dismounting, bound her 
to the horse» t)ne feeble ray of hope at length 
beamed upon her mind: she endeavoured to 
soften the man to pity, and pleaded wkh all 
the genuin*» eloquence of distress ; but he un- 
derstood bis interest too well to yield even for 
a moment to the compassion, which, in spite 
of himself, her artless supplications inspired. 

She now resigned herseif to despair, and, in 
passive silence, submitted to her fate. They 
conti nued thus to travel. tili a storm of rain, 
acoompanied by thunder and ligbtning, drove 
them to the covert of a thick grove. The man 
believed this a safe Situation, and Adeline was 
now too careless of life to attempt convincing 
bim of his error. The storm was violent and 
long, but as soon as it abated they set o(f on a 
füll gallop, and having conti nued to traVel for 
about two hours, they came to the borders of 
the forest, and soon af er,to a high lonely wall, 
which Adehne could just distinguish by the 
moonlight, which now streamed through the 
parting clouds. 

Here they stopped — the man dismounted, 
and having opened a small door gfeihe wall, he 
un bound- Adeline, who shrieked* though invo- 
ktntariiy and in vain, as he took her from the 
horse. The door opened upon a narrow pas- 
sage, dimly lighted by a lamp, which hung at 
the farther end. He led her on ; they came 
to another door; it opened and disclosed a 
magnificent saloon, splendidly illuminated, and 
fitted up in the most airy and elegant taste. 

The walls were painted in fresco, represent- 
ing scenes from Ovid, and hung above^ with 
silk drawn up in festoons and richly fringed. 
The »of» were of a silk to suzt the hangings. 
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From ihe centre of the ceiiing, which exhibit- 
ed a scene from the Armida of Tasso, descend- 
ed a silver lamp of Etruscan form; it diffused 
a blaze of light that, reflected from large pier 
glasses, completely illuminated the saloon, 
Basts of Horace, Ovid, Anacreon, Tibullus, 
and Petronius Arbiter, adorned the recesses« 
and Stands of flowers, placed in Etruscan vases, 
breathed the most delicious perfume. In the 
middle apartment stood a small table, spread 
with a collation of fruits, ices and liquors. No 
person appeared. The whole seemed the 
works of enchantment, and rather resembled 
the palace of a fairy than any thing* of human 
conformation. 

Adeline was astonished, and inquired where 
she was, but the man refused to answer her 
questions, and having- desired her to take some 
refreshroents, left her. She walked to the 
Windows, from which a gleam of moonlight 
discovered to her an extensive garden, where 
groves and lawns, and water glittering in the 
moonbeam, composed a scene ry of varied and 
romantic beautv. "What can this mean!" 
said she : " Is this a charm to Iure me to de* 
struction ?" She endeavoured, with a hope of 
escaping, to open the Windows, but they were 
all fastened ; she next attempted severe! doon, 
and found them also secured. 

Perceiving all chance of escape was remov- 
ed she remained for some time given up to sor- 
row and reflectfon ; but was at lesgth drawn 
from her reverie by the notes of soft music, 
breathing such dulcet and entrancing sounds, 
as suspended grief, and awakened the soul to 
tenderness and pensive pleasure. Adeline lis- 
tened in surprise, and insensibly became sooth* 
ed and interested ; a tender melancVoly stole 
upon her heart, and subdued erery har* K ~- 
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feeling : but the moment the strain ceased, the 
enchantment dissolved, and 6he returned to a 
sense of her Situation. 

Again the music sounded— " music such as 
charmeth sleep, M andagain she rradually yield- 
ed to its sweet mag-ic. A female voice accom- 
panied by a lute, a hautboy, and a few otber 
Instruments, now graduaily swelled into a tone 
so exquisite, as raised attention into ecstasy. 
It sunk by degrees, and touched a few simple 
notes with pathetic softness* when the measure 
was suddenly chauged, and in a gay and airy 
melody Adeline distinguished the following 
woWs. 

SONG. 

Life's a varicd,- bright illusioo, 
Joy and sorrow — light and shadc 5 

Turn from sorrow's dark suffusion, 
Catch the pleasures ere they fade. 

Fftncy paihts with hues unreal, " 
Smile of Miss, and sorrow's mood ; 

If they both are but ideal, 
Why rejeet the seeming good?)' 

Hence ! no more! 'tis Wisdom call« ye, 
Dids ye court Time's present aid ; 

The fature trust not— hope embrals ye, 
« Catch the pleasures ere they fade." 

The music ceased, but the sound still vibrat- 
ed on her Imagination, and she was sunk in 
the pleasing languor they had inspired, when 
the door opened, and the Marquis de Montalt 
appeared. He approached the sofa where Ade- 
line sat, and addressed her, but she heard not 
his voice— -she had fainted. He endeavoured 
to recover her, and at length sueeeeded; 
but when she unclosed her eyes, and again be~ 
held him, she relapsed into a State of insensi- 
bility, and having in vain tried yarious methods 
to restore her, he was obliged to call assistance. 
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Two youn£ women entered, and when she be- 
gan to revire, he left them to prepare her for 
Eis reappearance. When Adeline perceived 
that the Marquis was gerne, and that she was 
in the care of women, her spirits gradually re- 
tured ; she looked at her attendants, and was 
surprised to see so much elegance and beauty. 

Sorae eodeavour she made to interest their 
pity, but they seemed wholly insensible to her 
distress, and began to talk of the Marquis in 
terms of the highest admiration. They assured 
her it would be her own fault if she was not 
happy, and advised her to appear so in his pre- 
sence. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
Adeline forbore to express the disdain wbich 
was rising to her lips, and that she listened to 
their discourse in silence. But she saw the 
inconvenience and fruitlessness of Opposition, 
and she commanded her feelings. 

They were thus proeeeding in their praises. 
of the Marquis, when he himself appeared, 
and waving his band, they immediately quitted 
the apartment. Adeline beheld him with a 
kind of mute despair, while he approached 
and took her hand, which she hastily withdrew, 
and turning from him with a look of unuttera- 
ble distress, burst into tears. He was for some 
time silent, and appeared softened by her an- 
guish. But again approaching, and address- 
ing her in a gentle voiee, he entreated her 
pardon for the step, which despair a and, as he 
called it, love had prompted. She was too 
much absorbed in grief to reply, tili he solicit- 
ed a return of his love, when her sorrow yield- 
ed to indignation, and she reproached him with 
his condnet He pleaded that he had long lov- 
ed and sought her lipon honourable terms, and 
his offer of those terms he began to repeat, but, 
raising his eyes towards Adeline, he saw in her 
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looks the contempt which he was conscious be 
deserved. 

For a moment he was confused, and seemed 
to understand both that his plan was discover- 
ed and his person despised ; out soon resuming 
his usual command of feature, he again press- 
ed his suit, and so\icited her love. A little re- 
flection showed Adeline the danger of exaspe- 
rating his pride, by an avowai of the contempt 
which his pretended offer of marriage excited ; 
and she thought it not improper, upon an occa- 
sion in which the honour and peace of her life 
were concerned, to yield somewhat to the policy 
of dissimulation. She saw that her only cnance 
of escaping his designs depended upon delay- 
ing them, and she now wished him to believe 
her ignorant that the marchioness was living, 
and that his offers were delusive. 

He observed her pause, and, in the eagerness 
to turn her hesitation to his advantage, renew- 
ed his proposal with increased vehemence. — 
" To-morrow shali unite us, lovely Adeline ; 
to-morrow . you shall consent to become the 
marchioness de Montält. You will then return 
my love, and" < 

*' You must first deserve my esteem, my 
lord." 

u I will — I do deserve it. Are you not now in 
my power, and do I not forbear to take advan- 
tage of your Situation ? Do I not make you 
the most . honourable proposals ? w — Adeline 
sbuddered: " If you wish I should esteem you j 
my lord, endeavour, if possible, to make me ' 
forget by what means I came into your power ; 
if your views are indeed honourable, prove 
them so by releasing me from my confine- 
ment" 

" Can you then wish, lovely Adeline, to fly 
from him who adores you ? w replied the Mar- 
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quis, with a studied air of tenderness. " Why 
will yon exact so severe a proof of my disin- 
terestedness, a disinterestedness which is not 
consistent with love? ISo, charming Adeline, 
let me at least have the pleasure of beholding 
you, tili the bonds of the church shall remove 
every obstacle to my love. To-morrow,' 1 — 

Adeline saw the danger to which she war 
now exposed, aod interrupted him. " Deaerve 
my esteem, Sir, and then you will obtain it : 
as a first step towards which, liberale me from 
aconfinement that obliges me to look on you 
with terror and aversion. How can I believe 
your professions of love, while you show that 
you have do interestin my happiuess ?" Thus 
did Adeline, to whom the arts and the practice 
of dissimulation were hitherto equally un- 
known, condescend to make use of then» in 
disguising her Indignation and contempt. ßut 
though these arts were adopted only for the 
purpose of self-preservation, she used them 
with reluctauce, aud almost with abhorrence j 
für her mind was habituallv irnpregnated with 
the love of virtue, in thought, word, and action, 
and while her end in using them was certainly 
good, she scarcely thought that end could jus- 
tify the means. 

The Marquis persisted in his sophistry. 
"Cao you doubt the reality of that love, 
which to obtain you has urged me to risk your 
displeasure? But have 1 not consulted your 
happiness, even in the very conduct which you 
condemn ; I have removed you from a solitary 
and desolate ruin, to a gay and splendid villa, 
where- every luxury is at your command, and 
where every person shall oe obedient to your 
wishes." 

«• My first wish is to go hence," said Adeline; 
H 1 entreat, I conjure you, my lord, no longer 
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to detaia me. I am a frieodless and wretched 
orphan, exposed to many evils, and I fear 
abandoned to misfortune : I do not wish to t?e 
rüde ; bat allow me to say, that no misery can 
exceed that I shall feel in remaining here, or 
indeed, in beiog any where pursued by the of- 
fen you make me!" Adeline bad now forgot- 
ten her policy: tears prevented her from pro- 
ceeding, and she turned away her face to hide 
her emotion. 

" By Heaven ! Adeline, you do me wrang, 1 ' 
said the Marquis, rising from his seat, and seiz- 
ing her hand ; " I love, I adore you ; yet you 
doubt my passion, and are insenible to my vows. 
Every pleasure possible to be enjoyed within 
these walls, you shall partake, but beyond them 
you shall not go^ She disengaged fier hand, 
and in silent anguish walked to a distant part 
of the saloon ; deep sighs burst from her heart, 
and almost fainting, she leaned on a window 
frame for support. 

The Marquis followed her : " Why thus ob- 
stinately persist in refasing to be happy ?" said 
he; " recollect the proposal I bare made you, 
and accept it, while it is yet in your power. 
To-morrow a priest shall join our hands — Sure- 
ly, being as you are in my power, it must be 
your interest to consent to this?" Adeline 
could ans wer only by lears ; she despaired of 
softening his heart to pity, and feared to exas- 
perate his pride by disdain. He now led her, 
and she suffered him, to a seat near the ban- 
quet, at which he pressed her to partake of a 
variety of confectionaries, particularly of some 
liquors, of which he himself drank freely; 
Adeline accepted only of a peach. 

And now the Marquis, who interrupted her 
silence into a secret compliance with his pro- 
posal, resumed all his gayety and spirit, while 
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the long and ardent regards he bestowed on 
Adeline, overcame her with confusion and in- 
dignation. In the midst of the banquet, soft 
mustc again sounded the most tender and im- 
passioned airs ; but its effect on Adeline was 
now lost, her mind being too much embarrass- 
ed and distressed by the presence of the Mar- 
quis, to admit eren the soothings of harmony. 
Ä song was now heard, written with that sort 
of impotent art, by which some voluptuous 
poets believe they can at once conceal and re- 
commend the pnnciples of vice. Adeline re- 
ceired it with contempt and displeasure, and 
the Marquis, perceivmg its effect, presentlv 
made a sign for another composition, which 
adding the force of poetry to the charras of 
music, might withdraw her mind from the pre- 
sent scene, and enchant it in sweet delirium. 

SONG OF A SPIRIT. 

In the sightless air I dwell, 

On the sloping sunbeams play ; 
Delve the caTftrn's inmost cell, 

Where never yet did daylight stray : 

Dive beneath the green sea waves, 

And garabol in the briny deeps ; 
Skim ev'ry shore that Neptune laves, 

From Lapland's plains to India's steeps ; 

Oft I mount with rapid force 
Above the wide earth'« shadowy tone j 

Feliow the daystar's flaming course, 
Tbrough realms of peace to thought unknowo ; 

And listen qft celestial sounds 

Thatswell the air, unheard of inen, 
As I watch my nightly round« 

0*er woody steep and silent glen, 

Untier the shade of waving trees, 

On the green bank of foontain clear, 
Atpensiveeve 1 sitat ease, 

White dying muaic murmurs Bear« 
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And oft, on point of airy clift, t 

That hangs upon the western main, i 

I watch the gay tints passtng swifi, 
And twiüght veil the liquid piain ! 

Then, when the breexehas sunk away, 

And ocean scarce is heard to lave, 
For rae the seanyraphs softly play 

Their dulcet Shells beneath the wave. 

Theirdulcet Shells, I hear them now, 
Slow swells the straln upon min« ear, 

Now faintly falls — now warbles low, 
Till rapture melts into a tear. 

The ray that sllvers o'er the dew, 
And trembles tbrough the leafy shade, 

And tints the scene with softer hue, 
Oalls me to rove the lonely glade } 

Or hie me to some ruined tower, 
Faintly sbown by moonlight glcam, 

Where the lone wanderer owns my power 
In shadows dire that subsiance seem ; 

In thrilling sounds that murmur wo, 
And pausing silence makes more dread; 

In music breathing from below 

Sad solemn strains, tbat wake (be dead. 

Unseen I move— unkuown am feared ! 

Fancy'* wildest dreams I weave : 
And oft by bards my voice is heard 

To die along the gales of eve. 

When the voice ceased, a mournful strain 
played with exquisite expression, sounded from 
a distant hörn : sometimes the notes floated oa 
the air in soft undulations — now they swelled 
into füll and sweeping melod?, and now died 
faintly into silence : when again they rose and 
trembled in sounds so sweetly tender, as drew M 
tears from Adeline, and exclamations of rap- 
ture from the Marquis ; he tnrew his arm round 
her, and would hare pressed her towards him, 
but she liberated herseif from his embrace, 
and with a look, on which was impressed the 
firm dignity of virtue, yet touched with sor- 
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row, sbe awed bim to forbearance. Conscious 
of a superiority, which be was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge, and endeavouring to despise the 
influcnce which be could not res ist, ne stood 
for a moment the slave of virtue, though the 
votary of vice. . Soon, however, he recovered 
his confidence, and began to plead his love ; 
when Adeline, no longer anitnated by the spirit 
she had lately shown, and sinking beneath the 
languor and fatigue which the various and vio- 
lent agitations of her mind produced, entreat- 
ed he would leave her to repose. 

The paleness of her countenance, and tbe 
tremulous tone of her voice, were too expres- 
sive to be misunderstood ; and tbe Marquis, 
biddiüg her reraember to-morrow, with some 
hesitation withdrew. The moment she was 
alone, she yielded to the bursting anguish of 
her heart, and was so absorbed in grief, that it 
was some time before she perceived she was in 
the presence of the young women, who had 
lately attended her, and had entered the saloon 
soon after tbe Marquis quitted it: they came 
to conduct her lo her" Chamber. She followed 
tbem for some time in silence, tili, prompted 
by desperation, sbe again endeavoured to 
awaken their compassion ; but again the praises 
of the Marquis were repeated, and perceiving 
that all attempts to interest them in her favour 
were in Vain she dismissed them. She secur- 
ed the door through which they had departed, 
and then, in tbe languid hope of discovering 
some means of escape, she surveyed her Cham- 
ber. The airy elegance with which it was 
fitted up, and the luxurious accommodations 
with which it abounded, seemed designed to 
fascinate the imagination, and to seduce the 
heart. The hangings were of straw coloured 
silk, adorned with a variety of landscapes and 
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historical paintings, the subjects of wbich par- 
took of tbe voluptuous character of the owner ; 
the chimney piece of Parian marble, was or- 
namented with several reposing figures from 
the antique. The bed was of sUk, the colour 
•f the hangings richly fringed*with purple and 
silver, and the head made in form of a canopy. 
The steps, wkich were placed near the bed to 
assist in ascending it, were supported by Cu- 
pids, apparently of solid silver, China vases, 
filled with perfume, stood in several of the re- 
cesses, upon Stands of the same strueture as 
the toilet, which was magnificent, and orna- 
mented with a variety of trinkets. ■ 

Adeline threw a transient look upon these 
various objeets, and proeeeded to examine the 
Windows, which descended to the floor, and 
opened into balconies towards the garden she 
had seen from the saloon. They were now 
fastened, and her efforts to moye them were 
ineffectual ; at length she gave up the attempt. 
A door next attracted her notice, which she 
found was not fastened; it opened upon a 
dressing closet, to which she 'descended by a 
few steps : two Windows appeared, she hasten- 
ed towards them; one refu&ed to yield, but her 
heart beat with sudden joy when the other 
opened to her touch. 

In the transport of the moment she forgot 
thatits distance from the ground might yet 
deny the escape she meditated. She returned 
to lock the door of the closet, to prevent a 
surprise, which however was unnecessary , Üiat ' 
of the bed room being already secured. She 
now looked out from the window ; the garden lay 
before her, and she pereeived that the window, 
which descended to the floor, was so near the 
ground, that she might jump from it with ease : 
almost in the same moment she pereeived tbis, 
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? she sprang forward, and alj^hted safely in an 
extensive garden, resembling more an En- 
glish pleasure ground, than a series of French 
parterre». 

Thence she had little doubt of escaping ei- 
ther by some broken fence, or low part of the 
wall ; she tripped lightly along, for hope play- 
ed round her heart. The ciouds of the late 
storm were now dispersed, and the moonlight, 
which slept on the lawns and spangled the 
flowrets, yet heavy with rain drops, afforded 
her a distinct view of the surrouoding scenery : 
she followed the direction of the high wall that 
adjoined the chateau, tili it was concealed from 
her sight by a thick wilder ness, so entangled 
with boughs and obscured by darkness, that 
she feared to enter, and turoed aside into 
a walk on the right; it conducted her to the 
margin of a'lake overhung with lofty trees. 

The moonbeams dancing upon the waters, 
that with gentle undulation played along the 
shore, exhibited a scene of tranquil beatity, 
which would have soothed a heart less agitat- 
ed than was that of Adeline : she sighed as she 
transiently surveyed it, and passed hastily on 
in search of the garden wall, from which she 
had now strayed a considerable way after 
wandering for some time, through alleys and 
over lawns, without meeting with any thinff 
like a boundary to the grounds, she again found 
herseif at the lake, and now traversed its bor* 
der with the footsteps of despair : tears rolled 
down her cheeks. The scene around exhibit- 
ed only images of peace and delight ; every 
object seemed to repose; not a breath waved 
the foliage, not a sound stole through the air : 
it was in her bosom only that tumult and dis- 
tress prevailed. She still pursued the wind- 
ings of the shore, tili an opening in the woods 
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conducted her up a gentle ascent : the path 
now wound along the side of a hill, where the 
gloom was so deep that it was with some diffi- 
culty she found her way : suddenly, however, 
the avenue opened to a lofty grove, and she 
perceived a hght issue from a recess at some 
distance. 

She paused, and her first impulse was to re- 
treat, but listening- and heanng no'sound, a 
faint hope beamed upon her rniod, that the per- 
sod to whom the light belonged might be one 
to favour her escape. She advanced with 
trembüng and cautious steps towards the re- 
cess, that she' might secretly observe the per- 
son, before she ventured to enter it. Her 
emotion increased as she approached, and hav* 
ing reached the bower, she beheld, through an 
open window, the Marquis reclining on a sofa, 
near which stood a table covered with fruit 
and wine. He was alone, and his counteoance 
was flushed with drinkingi 

While she gazed, fixed to the spot by terror, 
he looked up towards the casement ; the light 
gleamed füll upon her face, but she stayed not 
tp learn whether he had observed her, for, with 
the swiftness of sound, she left the place, and 
ran without knowing whether she was pursu- 
ed. Having gone a considerable way, fatigue, 
at length, compelled her to stop, and she threw 
herseif upon the turf, almost fainting with fear 
and languor. She knew if the Marquis detect- 
ed her in an attempt to escape, he would, pro- 
bably, burst the bounds which he had hitherto 
. prescribed to himself, and that she had the 
most dreadful evils to expect. The palpita- 
tions of terror" were so strong, that she could 
with difficulty hreathe. 

She watched and listened in trembling ex« 
pectation, but no form met her eye, no sound 
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3r ears ; in this state she remained a consider- 
able time. She wept, and the tears she shed 
reiieved her oppressed heart. " O my father !" 
said she, " why did you abandon vour child ? 
lf you knew the dangers to which you have 
exposed her, you would, surely, pity and re- 
lieve her. Alas ! shall 1 never find a friend ; 
am I destined still to trust and be deceived ?— 
Peter, too, could he be treacherous ? M She 
wept again, and then returned to a sense of 
her present danger, and to a consideration of 
the means of escaping it ; but no means ap- 
peared. 

To her imagination the grouads were bound- 
less ; she had wandered from lawn to lawn, and 
from grove to grove, without perceivine 1 any 
termination to the place ; the garden wall she' 
could not find, but she resolved seither to re- 
turn lo the chateau, nor to relinquish her 
search. As she was rising todepart, she per- 
ceived a shadow move along at some distance ; 
she stood still to observe it. It slowly advanc- 
ed, and then disappeared, but presently she 
saw a person emerge from the gloom, and ap- 
proach the spot where she stood. She had no 
doubt that the Marquis had observed her, and 
she ran with all possible speed to the shade of 
some woods on the left. Footsteps. pursued 
her, and she heard her name repeated, while 
sbe in vain endeavoured to quickob her pace. 

Suddenly the sound of pursuit turned, and 
sunk away in a different direction : she paused 
to take breath, she looked around, and no per- 
son atoeäred. She now proceeded slowly 
along the avenue, and had almost reached its 
termination, when she saw the same figure 
emerge from the woods and dart across the 
avenue ; it tnstantly pursued her and approach- 
ed. A roice called her, but she was gone be- 
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yond its reach, for she had sunk senseleas upon 
the ground : it was long before she revived ; 
when she did, she found herseif in the arms of 
a stranger, and made an effort to disengage 
herseif. 

" Fear nothing, lovely Adel ine, w said he, 
u fear nothing : you are in the arms of a friend, 
who will encounter any hazard for your sake ; 
who will protect you with his life." He press- 
ed her gently to his heart. 

"Haveyou then forgot me? w continued he. 
She looked earnestly at him, and was now cou- 
vinced that it was Theodore who spoke. , Joy 
was her first emotion ; but recollecting his 
former abrupt departure at a time so critical 
to her safety, and that he was the friend of the 
Marquis, a thousand mingled sensations strug- 
gled in her breast, and overwhelmed her with 
mistrust, apprehension, and disappointment. 

Theodore raised her from the ground, and 
while he yet supported her, * Let us imme- 
diately fly from this place," said he ; " a car- 
riage waits to receive us ; it shall go wherever 
you direct, and convey you to your friends." 
'Jhis last sentence touched her heart : " Alas, 
I have no friends !" said she, " nor do I know 
whither to go." Theodore geotly pressed her 
band between his, and in 'a voice of the sott- 
est compassion, said, " My friends then shall 
be yours ; sjpffer me to lead you to them. But 
I am in agony while you remain in this place ; 
let us hasten to quit it." Adeline was going 
to reply, when voices were heard an^ng the 
trees, and Theodore supporting her with his 
arm, hurried her along the avenue : they con- 
tinued their fiigbt, tili Adeline, pantiog for 
breath, could go no farther. 

Having paused awhile, and heard no foot- 
steps in pursuij, they renewed their contse .- 
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Theodore knew that they were now not far 
from the garden wall ; but he was also aware, 
that in the intermediate space severa} paths 
wound from remote parts e£ the grounds iflto 
the walk he was to pass, from whence the 
Marquis's people might issue andintercepthim.. 
He, nowever, concealed his apprehensioos 
from Adeline, and endeavoured to soothe and 
support her spirits. 

At length they reached the wall, and Theo- 
dore was leading her towards a low part of ir, 
near which stood the carriage, when again 
they heard voices in the air. Adeline's spirits 
and strength were nearly exhausted, but she 
made a last «ffert to proceed, and she now saw 
the ladder at some distance, by which Theo- 
dore had descended tö the garden. "Exert 
yourself yet a little longer," said he, " and 
you will be in safety." He held the ladder 
whtle she ascended; the top of the wall was 
ttfojad and level, and Adeline, having reached 
ff, remained tbere tili Theodore follawed and 
drew the ladder to the other side. 

Waen they had descended» the4tatrriage ap- 
peared in waiting, but withoet the driver. 
Theodore feared to call, lest his voice should 
betray him; he, therefore, put AdeÜne into 
ihe carriage, and went himself in search of the 
postillion, whora hefound asleep ander a tree 
at some distance ; haviog awakened him, they 
retnrned to the vehicle, which soon dcove fu- 
riously away. Adeline did not yet dare to be- 
liebe hersen safe, but after proceeding a con- 
siderable time without Interruption, joy hurst 
upon her heart, and she thanked her deliverer 
in terms of -the wärmest gratitude. The sym- 
pathy expressed in the tone of his voice and 
manner, proved that his happiness, on this qc- 
vcasion, aimost equalled her own. 
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As reflection gradually stole upon her mind, 
an*iety superseded joy ; in the tumtüt of the 
late raoments, ehe thought only of escape, but 
the circumstance« of her present Situation now 
appeared to her, and she became silent and 
pensive ; she had no friends to whom she could 
fly, and was going with a young Chevalier, al- 
most a stranger to her, she knew not whither. 
She remembered how often she had been de- 
ceived and betrayed where she trasted roost, 
and her spirits sunk : she remembered also the 
former attention which Theodore had shown 
her, and dreaded lest his conduct tnight be 
prompted by a sei fish passion. She saw this 
to be possible, but she disdained to believe it 
probable, and feit, that nothing could give her 
greater pain than to doubt the integrity of 
Theodore. 

He interrupted her reverie, by recurring to 
her late Situation at the abbey. u You would 
be much surprised, 7 * said he, " and I fear of- 
fended, that I did not attend my appointment 
at the abbey, after the alarming hints I bad 
given you in our .last interview. Thät cir- 
cumstance has, perhaps, injured me in your 
esteem, if, indeed, I was ever so happy as ta 
possess it; but my designs were overruled by 
those of the Marquis de Montalt ; and I thini 
I may venture to asser t, N that my distress upoÄ 
this occasion was, at least, equal to your aprf 
prehensions." 

Adeline said, " She had been much aüarm 
by the hints he had given her, and by his fai 
ing to afford farther Information, concerning l L 
subject of her danger ; and w — She check 
the sentence that hung on her Ups, for she pc 
ceived that she was unwarily betraying the i 
terest he held in her heart. There were a fe! 
moments of silence, and neither party see 
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perfectly at ease. Theodore, at Iength, re- 
newed the conversation : " Suffer me to ac- 
quaint you," said he, 4t with the circumstanees 
that withheld me from the interview I solicited ; 
I am anxious to exculpate myself." Without 
waiting her reply, he proceeded to inform her, 
that the Marquis had, by some inexplicable 
means, learned or suspected the subject of 
their last conversation, and perceiving his de- 
sigus were in danger of being counteracted, 
had taken effectual means to prevent her ob- 
taining farther intelligence of them. Adeline 
irnmeaiately recollected that Theodore and 
herseif had been seen in the forest by La 
Motte, who had, no doubt, suspected their 
growing iutimacy, and had taken care to in- 
form the Marquis how likely he was to find a 
rival in his friend. 

" On the day following that on which I last 
saw you," said Theodore, " the Marquis, -who 
' is my colonel, commanded me to prepare to at- 
tend in my regiment, and appointed the follow- 
ing morning for my journey. This sudden 
order gave me some surprise, but I was not 
long in doubt concerning the motive for it ; a 
servant of the Marquis, who had been long 
attached to me, entered my roorn soon after I 
had left his lord, and expressing concern at my 
abrupt departure, dropped some hints respect- 
ing it, which excited my surprise. I inquired 
farther, and was confirmed in the suspicions 1 
had for some time entertained of the Marquis's 
designs upon you. 

*• Jacques farther informed me, thatfeur late 
interview had been noüced and communicated 
to the Marquis. His Information had been ob- 
tained from a fellow-servant, and it alarnled 
me so much, that 1 engaged him to send me 
intelligence from time to tjme concerning the 
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proceedings of the Marquis. I now lookecf . 
forward to the evening which would bring- me 
again to your presence with iocreased impä- 
tience : but the ingenutty of the Marquis ef- 
fectually counteracted my endeavours and 
wisbes .' he had tnade an engagement to pass 
the day at the villa of a noblemao some leagues 
distant, and notwtthstanding all the excuses I 
could offer, I was obliged to attend htm. Thus 
compelled to obey, I passed a day of more agi- 
tation and anxiety than i had ever before ex- 
perienced. It was midnight before we return- 
ed to the Marquis's chateau. I arose early in 
the morning to commence ray journey, and 
resolved to seek an interview wrth you before 
I left tiie province. 

"' When I entered the breakfast room, I was 
'f ntttch surprised to find the Marquis there al- 
ready, who commending the beauty of the 
inorning, declared bis intention of accompany- 
ing me as far as Chineau. Thus unexpected- 
ly deprived of my last hope, my countenance, 
I believe, expressed what I feit, for thescruti- 
nizing eye of the Marquis instantly changed 
from seemiog carelessness to displeasure. The i 
distance from Chineau to the abbey was at 
least twelve leagues ; yet I had once some in- 
tention of returning fi-om thence, when the 
Marquis should leave me, tili 1 recollected the i 
very renlote chance thef e would even then be * j 
of 8eeing r you alone, and also, that, if I was ob- : 
served by La Motte, it would awaken all his 
suspicions, and caution bim against anyfuture i 
plan I might see it expedient to attempt v I i 
therefore proceeded to join my fegiment. | 

" Jacques sent m6 frequent accounts of - the 
Operations of the Marquis, but his manner o( 
relating them was so very confused, that they i 
only served to perplex and distress nie. Hi» j 
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last letter, however, alarmed me so much, that 
my residence in quarters became intolerable ; 
and, as I found it impossible to obtain leave of 
absence, I secretly left the regiment, and con- 
cealed myself in a cottage about a mile from 
th% chateau, that 1 (night obtain thc earliest in- 
telligence of the Marquis's plans. Jacques 
brought me daily Information, and at last, an 
aecount of the borrible plot which was laid for 
the following night. 

" 1 saw little probability of warning you of 
yöur danger. If I ventured near the abbey, 
La Motte might discover me, and frustrate 
every attempt on my part to save you : yet I 
determined to encounter tbis risk for the 
chance of seeing you, and towards evening I 
was preparing to set out for the forest, when 
Jacques arrived, and informed me, that you 
was to be brought to the chateau. My plan 
was thus rendered less difficult. 1 learned, 
also, that the Marquis by means of those refine- 
ments in luxury, with which he is but too well 
acquainted, designed, now that bis apprehen- 
sion of losing you was no more, to seduce you 
to his wisbes, and impose upon you by a ficti- 
tious marriage. Haring obtained Information 
concerning thc Situation of the roora allotted 
you, I ordered a chaise to be in waiting, and 
with a design of scaling your window, and 
condueting you thence, I entered the garden 
at midnight" 

Theodore having ceased to 9 peak, " I know 
not how words canexpress my senseof the ob- 
tions I owe you, w said Adeline, ** or my 
titude for your generosity." 

P* Ah! call it not generosity," he replied, 
1 jt was love." He paused. Adeline was si- 
lent. After some moments of expressive emo- 
tion, he resumed; "But pardon this abrupt 
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declaration ; yei why do I call it abrupt, since 
my actione have already disclosed what my Ups 
have never, tili this instant, ventured to ac- 
knowledge." He paused agpin, Adeline was 
still silent. " Yet do me the justice to believe, 
that I am sensible of the impropriety of plead- 
ing my love at present, and have been surpris- 
ed into this confession. I promise also to .for- 
bear frora a renewal of the subjeet, tili you are 
placed in a Situation, where you may freely 
aeeept or refuse the sincere regards I offer you. 
If I could, however, now be certain that l 
possess your esteem, it would relieve ine from 
much anxietY.'' 

Adeline feit surprised that he should doubt 
her esteem for him, after the signal and gene- 
rous service he had rendered her ; but she was 
not yet acquainted with the timidity of love. 
" Do you then," said she, in a tremulous voiee, 
«• believe me ungTateful ? it is impossible I can 
consider your friendly interference in my be- 
half withoüt esteeming you." Theodore im- 
rhediately took her band, and pressed it to his 
Ups in silence. They were both too much 
agitated to converse, and continued to travel 
for some miles without exchanging a word. 
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